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CHAPTER I] 
S a matter of fact, Davenant was 
inder ro illusions concerning the 
uality of the welcome his hostess 
as according him, though he found a 
certain pleasure in being once more in 
her company. It was not a keen pleasure, 
neither was it an embarrassing one; 
t was exactly what he supposed it would 


a blend- 


ing on his part of curiosity, admiration, 


he in case they ever met again 


and reminiscent suffering out of which 
time and exp rience had taken the sting. 
He retained the memory of a minute of 
intense astonishment once upon a time, 

1] 


fo lowed by 


some weeks, some months 
perhaps, of angry humiliation; but the 
vears between twenty-four and_ thirty- 


three are long and varied, generating in 
healthy natures plenty of saving common 
Work, 
knowledge of men and manners had so 
ripened 
able to see 


travel, and a_ widened 


sense, 
Davenant’s mind that he was 
Miss 


Guion must have seen it then, as some- 


his proposal now, as 
thing so incongruous and absurd as not 
only to need no consideration but to call 
Nevertheless, it was the 
refusal on her part of a reply, of the 
mere laconic “ No” which was all that in 
his heart of hearts he had ever expected, 
that rankled in him longest; but even that 
mortification had 
knew, into the limbo of extinct regrets. 
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for no reply. 


passed, as far as he 


~ The 


Inner Shrine” 


Ntraight we come to the 


New ENGLAND SAYING 


For her present superb air of having 
no recollection of his ilunder he had 
nothing but commendation. It was as 


becoming to the 
wearer as a 


grace of its 


spirited 
royal mantle to a queen. 
Carrying it as she did, with an easy, 
preoccupied affability that enabled her 
to look round him and over him and 
through him, to greet him and converse 
with him, without seeming positively to 
take in the fact of his existence, he was 
permitted to incident of 
their previous acquaintance, once so vital 
to himself, to have been forgotten. If 


would be nothing very 


suppose the 


this were so, it 
strange, since a woman of twenty-seven, 
who has had much social experience, may 
be permitted to lose sight of the more 
negligible of the conquests she had made 
as a girl of eighteen. She had asked him 
to dinner, and placed him honorably at 
her right; but words could not have made 
it plainer than it was that he was but 
n accident to the oceasion. 


He was the re, in short, heeause he was 
with Mr. and Mrs. Temple 
from New 


staying 
After a two years’ absence 
England he had arrived in Waverton 
that day. “Oh, bother! Bring him 
along,” had been the formula in which 
Miss Guion had conveyed his invitation, 
the dinner being but an informal, neigh- 
borly affair. Two or three wedding-gifts 
having arrived from various quarters of 
Brothers. All rights reserved 
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the world, it was natural that Miss Guion 
should want to show them confidentially 
to her dear friend and distant relative, 
Drusilla Fane. Mrs. Fane had every 
right to this privileged inspection, since 
she had not only timed her yearly visit 
to her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Temple, so 
that it should synchronize with the wed- 
ding, but had introduced Miss Guion 
to Colonel Ashley in the first place. 
Indeed, there had been a rumor, right 
up to the time of Miss Guion’s visit to 
the pretty little house at Southsea, that 
the Colonel's calls and attentions there 
had been not unconnected with Mrs. 
Fane herself; but rumor in British 
naval and military stations is notorious- 
ly overactive, especially in matters of 
the heart. 

Certain it is, however, that when the 
fashionable London papers announced 
that a marriage had been arranged and 
would shortly take place between Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Rupert Ashley, of the 
Sussex Rangers, and of Heneage Place, 
Belvoir, Leicestershire, and Olivia Mar- 
garet, only child of Henry Guion, Es- 
quire, of Tory Hill, Waverton, near 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, no one offered 
more heartfelt congratulations than the 
lady in whose house the interesting pair 
had met. 

On every ground, then, Mrs. Fane was 
entitled to this first look at the presents, 
so that when she telephoned saying she 
was afraid that they, her parents and 
herself. couldn’t come to dinner that 
evening, because a former ward of her 
father’s—Olivia must remember Peter 
Davenant!—was arriving to stay with 
them for a week or two, Miss Guion 
had answered, “Gh, bother! Bring him 
along,’ and the matter was arranged. 
It was doubtful, however, that she knew 
him in advance to be the Peter Davenant 
who nine years earlier had had the 
presumption to fall in love with her; 
it was still more doubtful, after she had 
actually shaken hands with him and 
called him by name, whether she paid 
him the tribute of any kind of recollec- 
tion. The fact that she had seated him 
at her right, in the place that would 
naturally be accorded to Rodney Temple, 
the scholarly director of the depart- 
ment of ceramics in the Harvard Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts, made it look as if 


she considered Davenant a total stranger. 
In the few conventionally gracious words 
she addressed to him her manner was 
that of the hostess who receives a good 
many people in the course of a year 
toward the chance guest she had never 
seen before, and expects never to see 
again 

“Twice round the world since you 
were last in Boston? How interest- 
ing!” Then, as if she had said enough 
for courtesy, she continued across the 
lights and flowers to Mrs. Fane: “ Dru- 
silla, did you know Colonel Ashley had 
declined that post at Gibraltar? I’m s 
glad. I should hate the Gib.” 

“The Gib wouldn’t hate you,” Mrs. 
Fane assured her. “You'd have a 
heavenly time there. Rupert Ashley is 
deep in the graces of old Bannockburn, 
who’s in command. He’s not a bad old 
sort, old Ban isn’t, though he’s a bit of 
a martinet. Lady Ban is awful—a 
bounder in petticoats. She looks like 
that.” 

Drusilla pulled down the corners of 
a large, mobile mouth so as to simulate 
Lady Bannockburn’s expression in a way 
that drew a laugh from every one at the 
table but the host. Henry Guion re- 
mained serious, not from natural grav- 
ity, but from inattention. He was ob- 
viously not in a mood for joking, nor 
apparently for eating, since he had 
searcely tasted his soup, and was now 
only playing with the fish. As this cor- 
roborated what Mrs. Temple had more 
than once asserted to her husband during 
the past few weeks, that “ Henry Guion 
had something on his mind,” she en- 
deavored to exchange a glance with him; 
but he was too frankly enjoying the 
exercise of his daughter’s mimetic gift 
to be otherwise observant. 

“And what does Colonel Ashley look 
like, Drucie?” he asked, glancing slyly 
at Miss Guion. 

“Like that,” Mrs. Fane said, instantly. 
Straightening the corners of her mouth 
and squaring her shoulders, she fixed 
her eyes into a stare of severity, and 
stroked horizontally an imaginary mus- 
tache, keeping the play up till her lips 
quivered. 

“Tt is like him,” Miss Guion laughed. 

“Ts he as stiff as all that?” the pro- 
fessor inquired. 
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‘Not. stiff.’ Miss Guion explained; 

nly dignified.” 

“ Dignified!” Drusilla cried. “ I should 
think so. He’s just like Olivia herself. 
They’re both so well supplied with the 
same set of virtues that when they look 
at each other it ‘ll be like seeing their 
own faces in a convex mirror. It “ll be 
simply awful.” 

Her voice had the luscious English 
intonation, in spite of its being pitched 
a little too high. In speaking she dis- 
played the superior, initiated manner apt 
to belong to women who bring the flavor 
of England into colonial and Indian gar- 
rison towns—a manner Drusilla had ac- 
quired notably well, considering that not 
ten years previous her life had been 
bounded by American college class-days. 


‘Perhaps that ‘Il do us good,” Miss 
Guion ventured, in reply to Drusilla’s 
observations at her expense. “To see 
ourselves as others see us must be much 
like looking at one’s face in a spoon.” 

“That doesn’t do us any good,” Rod- 
ney Temple corrected, “because we al- 
ways blame the spoon.” 

“Don’t you mind them, dear,” Mrs. 
Temple cooed. She was a little, apple- 
faced woman, with a figure suggestive 

a tea-cozy and a voice with a gurgle 

1 it like a dove’s. A nervous, con- 
vulsive movement of her pursed-up little 
mouth made that organ an uncertain ele- 
ment in her physiognomy, shifting as it 
did from one side of her face to the 
other with the rapidity of an aurora 
“Don’t mind them, dear. A 
woman can never do more than reflect 
‘broken lights’ of her husband when she 
has a good one. Don’t you love that 
expression— broken lights’? ‘We are 
but broken lights of Thee!’ Dear Tenny 
son! And no word yet from Madame 
de Meleourt ?”’ 

‘IT don’t expect any now,” Olivia ex- 
plained. “If Aunt Vic had meant to 
write she would have done it long ago. 
I’m afraid I’ve offended her past for- 
give ne ss.” 

She held her head slightly to one side, 
smiling with an air of mock penitence. 


be realis. 


“ Dear, dear!” Mrs. Temple murmured, 
sympathetically. “Just because you 
wouldn’t marry a Frenchman!” 

“And a little because I’m going to 


j 


marry an Englishman. To Aunt Vie all 
Englishmen are grocers.” 

“Horrid old thing!” 
indignantly. 


Drusilla said, 


“It’s because she doesn’t know them, 
of course,” Olivia went on. “It’s one 
of the things I never can understand 
how people can generalize about a whole 
nation because they happen to dislike 
one or two individuals. As a matter of 
fact, Aunt Vie has become so absorbed 
in her little circle of old French royalist 
noblesse that she can’t see anything to 
admire outside the Rue de l'Université 
and chateau life in Normandy. She does 
admit that there’s an element of home- 
spun virtue in the old families of 
Boston and Waverton; but that’s only 
because she belongs to them herself.” 

“ All the same, I wish you could have 
managed the thing without giving offense 
to Aunt Vic.” 

The words were Henry Guion’s first 
since sitting down to table. 

“T couldn’t help it, papa. I didn’t 
give Aunt Vic offense; she took it.” 

“ She’s always been so fond of you 

“T’m fond of her. She’s an old 
darling. And yet I ecouldn’t let her 
marry me off to a Frenchman in the 
French way when I’d made up my mind 
to—to do something else. Could I, 
Cousin Cherry ?”’ 

Mrs. Temple plumed herself, pleased 
at being appealed to. “I don’t see how 
you could, dear. But I suppose your 
dear aunt—great-aunt, that is—has be- 
come so foreign that she’s forgotten our 


” 


simple ways. So long as you follow your 
heart, dear—” 

“T’ve done that, Cousin Cherry.” 

The tone drew Davenant’s eyes to her 
again, not in scrutiny, but for the pleas- 
ure it gave him to see her delicate 
features suffused with a glow of unex- 
pected softness. It was unexpected, be- 
cause her bearing had always conveyed 
to him, even in the days when he was 


in love with her, an impression of very 
refined. very subtle haughtiness. It 


seemed to make her say, like Marie 
Antoinette to Madame Vigée-Lebrun: 
“They would eall me arrogant if I were 
not a queen.” The assumption of priv- 
ilege and prerogative might be only the 
inborn consciousness of distinction, but 
he fancied it might be more effective for 
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being tempered. Not that it was over- 
done. It was not done at all. If the 
inner impulse working outward poised 
a neat, classic head too loftily, or shot 
from gray eyes, limpid and lovely in 
themselves, a regard that was oceasional- 
ly too imperious, Olivia Guion was prob- 
ably unaware of these effects. With 
beauty by inheritance, refinement by as- 
sociation, and taste and “ finish” by in- 
stinet, it was possible for her to engage 
with life relatively free from the cum- 
brous impedimenta of self-consciousness. 
It was because Davenant was able to 
allow for this that his judgment on her 
pride of manner, exquisite though it was, 
had never been more severe; none the 
less, it threw a new light on his other- 
wise slight knowledge of her character to 
note the faint blush, the touch of gentle- 
ness, with which she hinted her love for 
her future husband. He had searcely 
believed her capable of this kind of 
condescension. 

He ealled it condescension because he 
saw, or thought he saw, in her approach- 
ing marriage not so much the capture 
of her heart as the fulfilment of her 
ambitions. He judged something from 
what Drusilla Fane had said, as they 
were driving toward Tory Hill that 
evening. 

“Olivia simply must marry a man 
who'll give her something to do besides 
sitting “round and looking handsome. 
With Rupert Ashley she’ll have the 
duties of a public, or semi-public, posi- 
tion. He’il keep her busy, if it’s only 
opening bazars and presenting prizes at 
Bisley. The American men who’ve tried 
to marry her have wanted to be her 
servants, when all the while she’s been 
waiting for a master.” 

Davenant understood this, now that 
it was pointed out, though the thought 
would not have come to him _ spon- 
taneously. She was the strong woman 
who would yield only to a_ stronger 
man. Colonel Ashley might not be 
stronger than she in intellect or char- 
acter, but he had done some large things 
on a large field, and was counted an 
active foree in a country of forceful 
activities. There might be a question 
as to whether he would prove to be her 
master, but he would certainly never 
think of being her slave. 


“What are you going to do, Henry, 
when the gallant stranger carries off 
Olivia a fortnight hence ?”’ 

Though she asked the question with 
the good intention of drawing her host 
into the conversation, Mrs. Temple made 
it a point to notice the effort with which 
he rallied himself to meet her words. 

“What am I going to do?” he repeated, 
absently. “Oh, my future will depend 
very much on—Hobson’s choice.” 

“That’s true,” Miss Guion agreed, 
hurriedly, as though to emphasize a 
point. “It’s all the choice I’ve left to 
him. Ive arranged everything for papa 
—beautifully. He’s to take in a partner, 
perhaps two. partners. You know,” she 
continued, in explanation to Mrs. Fane 
“vou know that poor papa has been the 
whole of Guion, Maxwell & Guion sines 
Mr. Maxwell died. Well, then, he’s to 
take in a partner or two, and gradually 
shift his business into their hands. That 
wouldn’t take more than a couple of 
years at longest. Then he’s going to 
retire, and come to live near me in 
England. Rupert says there’s a small 
place close to Heneage that would just 
suit him. Papa has always liked the 
English hunting country, and so—” 

“And so everything will be for the 
best,” Rodney Temple finished. “ There’s 
nothing like a fresh young mind, like a 
young lady’s, for settling business af- 
fairs. It would have taken you or me 
a long time to work that plan out, 
wouldn’t it, Henry? We should be wor- 
ried over the effect on your trusteeships 
and the big estates you’ve had the care 
of” 

“What about the big estates?” 

Davenant noticed the tone in which 
Guion brought out this question, though 
it was an hour later before he under- 
stood its significance. It was a sharp 
tone, the tone of a man who catches an 
irritating word or two among remarks 
he has scarcely followed. Temple ap- 
parently had meant to eall it forth, since 
he answered with the slightest possible 
air of intention: 

“Oh, nothing—except what I hear.” 

While Miss Guion and Mrs. Fane 
chatted of their own affairs Davenant 
remarked the way in which Henry Guion 
paused and gazed at his old friend. He 
bent slightly forward, too, looking, with 
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his superb head and bust slightly French 
in styie, very handsome and imposing. 
“Then you’ve been—hearing—things ¢” 
Rodney Temple lowered his eyes in a 
way that confirmed Davenant—who knew 
his former guardian’s tricks of manner 
in his suppesitions. He was so open in 
countenance that anything momentarily 
veiled on his part, either in speech or in 
address, could reasonably be attributed 
to stress of circumstances. The broad 
forehead. straightforward eyes, and large 


mouth imperfectly hidden by a shaggy 
beard and mustache were of the kind 
that lend themselves to lucidity and 
candor. Externally he was the scholar 
as distinct from the professional man 
or the divine. His figure—tall, large- 
boned, and loose-jointed—had the slight 
stoop traditionally associated with study, 
while the profile was thrust forward as 
though he were peering at something 
just out of sight. A courtly touch in 
his style was probably a matter of in- 
heritance, as was also his capacity for 
looking suitably attired while obviously 
glectful of appearances. His thick, 
lank, sandy hair, fading to white, and 
long, narrow, stringy beard of the same 
transitional hue, were not well cared for; 
and yet they helped to give him a little of 
the air of a Titian or Velasquez noble- 
man. In answer to Guion now he spoke 
without lifting his eyes from his plate. 

“Have I been hearing things? N-no; 
only that the care of big estates is a mat- 
ter of great responsibility—and anxiety.” 

“That’s what I tell papa,” Miss Guion 
said, warmly, catching the concluding 
words. “It’s a great responsibility and 
anxiety. He ought to be free from it. 
I tell him my marriage is a providential 
hint to him to give up work.” 

“Perhaps I sha’n’t get the chance. 
Work may give up—me.” 

“T wish it would, papa. Then every- 
thing would be settled.” 

“ Some things would be settled. Others 
might be opened—for discussion.” 

If Rodney Temple had not lifted his 
eyes in another significant look toward 
Guion, Davenant would have let these 
sentences pass unheeded. As it was, his 
attention was directed to possible things, 
or impossible things, left unsaid. For 
a second or two he was aware of an odd 
suspicion, but he brushed it away as 


absurd, in view of the self-assurance with 
which Guion roused himself at last to 
enter into the conversation. which began 
immediately to turn on points and per- 
sons of which and of whom Davenant had 
no knowledge. 

The inability to fellow closely gave 
him time to make a few superficial ob- 
servations regarding his host. In spite 
of the fact that Guion had been a 
familiar figure to him ever since his 
boyhood, he now saw him at really close 
range for the first time in years. 

What str ick him most was the degree 
to which Guion conserved his quality of 
Adonis. Long ago renowned in that 
section of American society that clings 
to the cities and seaboard between Maine 
and Maryland as a fine specimen of 
manhood, he was perhaps handsomer now, 
with his noble, regular features, his we lI- 
trimmed, iron-gray beard, and his splen- 
did head of iron-gray hair, than he had 
been in his youth. Reckoning roughly, 
Davenant judged him to be sixty. He 
had been a personage prominently in 
view in the group of cities formed by 
Boston, Cambridge, and Waverton, ever 
since Davenant could remember him. 
Nature having created Guion an orna- 
ment to his kind, Fate had been equally 
beneficent in ordaining that he should 
have nothing to do, on leaving the 
university, but walk into the excel- 
lent legal practice his grandfather had 
founded and his father had brought to 
a high degree of honor as well as to a 
reasonable pitch of prosperity. It was, 
from the younger Guion’s point of view, 
an agreeabl practice, concerned chiefly 
with the care of trust funds, in which a 
gentleman could engage without any 
rough-and-tumble loss of gentility. It 
required little or nothing in the way of 
pleadings in the courts or disputing in 
the market-place, and—especially during 
the lifetime of the elder partners—left 
him leisure for cultivating that graceful 
relationship to life for which he possessed 
aptitudes. It was a high form of grace- 
fulness, making it a matter of cours 
that he should figure on the boards of 
galleries of fine arts and colleges of 
music, and other institutions meant to 
minister to his country’s good through 
the elevation of its taste. 

“Tt’s the sort of thing he was eut out 
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for.’ Davenant commented to himself, 
as his eye traveled from the aristocratic 
face, where refinement blended with au- 
thority, to the essentially gentlemanly 
figure. The mere sight of so much 
ease and distinction made Davenant 
himself feel like a rustic in Sunday 
clothes, though he seized the opportunity 
of being in such company to enlarge his 
perception of the fine points of bearing. 
It was an improving experience of a 
kind which he only occasionally got. 

He had an equal sense of the educa- 
tional value of the conversation, of 
which, as it skipped from country to 
country and from one important name 
to another, it seemed a privilege to be an 
auditor. His own career—except for his 
two excursions round the world, con- 
scientiously undertaken in pursuit of 
knowledge—had been so somberly finan- 
cial that he was frankly, and somewhat 
naively, curious concerning that portion 
of mankind who “did things” bearing 
little or no relation to business, and who 
permitted themselves sensations merely 
for the sake of having them. Olivia 
Guion’s friends, and Drusilla Fane’s— 
admirals, generals, colonels, ambassadors, 
and secretaries of embassy they apparent- 
ly were for the most part—had what 
seemed to him an unwonted freedom of 
dramatic action. Merely to hear them 
talked about gave him glimpses of a 
world varied and picturesque, from the 
human point of view, beyond his dreams. 
In the exchange of scraps of gossip and 
latest London anecdotes between Miss 
Guion and Drusilla Fane, on which 
Henry Guion commented, Davenant felt 
himself to be looking at a vivid but fit- 
fully working cinematograph, of which 
the scenes were snatched at random from 
life as lived anywhere between Washing- 
ton and Simla, or Inverness and Rome. 
The effect was both instructive and enter- 
taining. It was also in its way enlight- 
ening, since it showed him the true 
standing in the world of this woman 
whom he had onee, for a few wild min- 
utes, hoped to make his wife. 

The dinner was half over before he 
began clearly to detach Miss Guion from 
that environment which he would have 
called “the best Boston society.” Plac- 
ing her there, he would have said be- 
fore this evening that he placed her 
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as high as the reasonable human being 
could aspire to be set. For any one 
whose roots were in Waverton, “the 
hest Boston society” would in general 
be taken as the state of blossoming. It 
came to him as a discovery, made there 
and then, that Olivia Guion had seized 
this elect state with one of her earliest 
tendrils, and, climbing on by way of New 
York and Washington, had chosen to do 
her actual flowering in a cosmopolitan air. 

He had none of the resentment the 
home-bred American business man _ ha- 
bitually feels for this kind of eccentricity. 
Now that he had caught the idea, he could 
see at a glance, as his mind changed his 
metaphor, how admirably she was suited 
to the tapestried European setting. He 
was conscious even of something akin to 
pride in the triumphs she was capable of 
achieving on that richly decorated world- 
stage, much as though she were some 
compatriot prima donna. He could see 
already how well as the wife of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Rupert Ashley she would 
fill the part. It had been written for 
her. Its strong points and its subtleties 
were alike of the sort wherein she 
would shine. 

This perception of his own inward 
applause explained something in regard 
to himself about which he had been 
wondering ever since the beginning of 
dinner—the absence of any pang, of any 
shade of envy, to see another man win 
where he had so ignominiously been 
defeated. He saw now that it was a 
field on which he never could have 
won. Within “the best Boston so- 
ciety” he might have had a chance, 
though even there it must have been a 
poor one; but out here in the open, so 
to speak, where the prowess and chivalry 
of Christendom furnished his com- 
petitors, he had been as little in the 
running as a mortal at a contest of the 
gods. That he was no longer in love with 
her he had known years ago; but it pal- 
liated somewhat his old humiliation, it 
made the word failure easier to swallow 
down, to perceive that his love when it 
existed had been doomed, from the nature 
of things and in advance, to end in 
nothing, like that of the nightingale for 
the moon. 

By dwelling too pensively on these 
thoughts he found he had missed some of 
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the turns of the talk, his attention 
awakening to hear Henry Guion say: 

“ That’s all very fine, but a man doesn’t 
risk everything he holds the 
cheating at for 


You may depend ipon it 


dear in 
vorld to go eards just 
the fun of it. 
he had a reason.” 

“Oh, he had a 
agreed—“ the 
[he trouble 


good enough.” 


Mrs. 


be ing 


reason,” Fane 


hard up. 


reason of 


lay in the reason not being 


‘T jmagine it was good enough for 
him, poor devil!” 

“But not for any one else. He was 
drummed out. There wasn’t a soul in 
the regiment to speak to him. We heard 
that he took another name and went 


Anyhow, he disappeared. It 
as all he could do. He 
get off with that; 
wasn’t he, father?” 

“What he off with,” said 


was a quality of tragic interest which 


abroad. 
v was lucky to 
wasn’t he, Peter? 
got Guion, 
never pertains to the people who stick to 
the Street called Straight.” 

“Oh, certainly,” Mrs. Fan ! A 
“He did acquire that. But I’m 
surprised to hear you commend it; 


assented 
dryly. 
aren’t 
you, father? aren’t you, Peter?” 

“Tm not 
serted; “] 


commending it,” Guion as- 
feel its 
great deal of sympathy. with any poor 
downfall.” 

“ Since when ?” 

The look Rodney 
accompanied the question onc 
fected Davenant oddly. It probably made 
the same impression on Guion, 


only force. lve a 


beggar in his 
which 


with Temple 


more af- 


since he 


replied with a calmness that seemed 
studied: 
“ Sinet lately. Why do you ask ?” 


“Oh, for no It only strikes 
me as curious that your sympathy should 
take that turn.” 

“Precisely,” Miss Guion chimed in. 
“Tt’s not a bit like you, papa. Yo 


¢ 


reason, 


1 used 
be harder on dishonorable things than 
any one.” 

“Well, I’m not now.” 

It was clear to Davenant by this time 
that in these words 
much making a 
He made that evident by the 
which he sat upright, squared 
his shoulders, and rested a large, 
fist clenched upon the table. His 
too, shone, glittered rather, with a light 


Guion was not so 
statement as flinging a 
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manner of speech were merked by a quick 
jerkiness, not without a certain mas- 
culine grace. 

‘I don’t know that I’ve any better 
reason,” Davenant laughed, snipping off 
the end of his cigar, “than that which 
lea ls the ox to his stall because he 
knows the way.” 

“ Good!” Guion laughed, rather loudly. 
Then, stopping abruptly, he continued: 
“T fancy you know your way pretty well 
in any direction you want to go, don’t 
you ¢” 

“T can find it—if I know where I’m 
going. I came back to Boston chiefly 
because that was just what I didn’t 
know.” 

“Tle means,” Rodney Temple ex- 
plained, “that he’d got out of his beat; 
and so, like a wise man, he returns to 
his starting-point.” 

“T’d got out of something more than 
my beat; I’d got out of my element. I 
found that the life of elegant leisure on 
which I’d embarked wasn’t what I’d been 
eut out for.” 

“ That’s interesting—very,” Guion said. 
“Tlow did you make the discovery ?” 

‘By being bored to death.” 

* Bored ?—with all your money ?” 

“The money isn’t much; but, even if 
it were, it couldn’t go on buying me a 
good time - 

“That, of course, depends on what 
your idea of a good time may be; doesn’t 
it, Rodney ¢” 

“T’m afraid my conception of a good 
time,” Davenant smiled, “ might be more 
feasible without the cash than with: it. 
After all, money would be a doubtful 
blessing to a bee if it took away the task 
of going out to gather honey.” 

“A bee.” Guion observed, “isn’t the 
product of a high and complex civiliza- 
tion—” 

“Neither am I,” Davenant declared, 
with a big laugh. “TI spring from the 
primitive stratum of people born to work, 
who expect to work, and who when they 
don’t work have no particular object in 
living on.” 

“And so you’ve come back to Boston 
to work ?” 

“To work—or something.” 

‘You leave vourself, I see, the latitude 
of—something.” 

“Only beeause it’s better than noth- 
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ing. It’s been nothing for so long now 
that I’m willing to make it anything.” 

“ Make what anything?” 

“My excuse for remaining on earth. 
If I’m to go on doing that, I’ve got to 
have something more to justify it than 
the mere ability to pay my hotel bill.” 

“You’re luckier than you know to be 
able to do that much,” Guion said, with 
one of his abrupt, nervous changes of 
position. “ But you’ve been uncommonly 
lucky, anyhow, haven’t you? Made some 
money out of that mine business, didn’t 
vou? Or was it in sugar?” 

Davenant laughed. “A little,” he ad- 
mitted. “ But, to any one like you, sir, 
it would seem a trifle.” 

‘To any one like me! Listen.” He 
leaned forward, with feverish eyes, and 
spoke slowly, tapping on the table-cloth 
as he did so. “ For half a million dollars 
I’d sell my soul.” 

Davenant resisted the impulse to glance 
at Temple, who spoke promptly, while 
Guion swallowed thirstily a glass of 
cognac. 

“'That’s a good deal for a soul, Henry. 
It’s a large amount of the sure and 
tangible for a very uncertain quantity of 
the impalpable and problematical.” 

Davenant laughed at this more boister- 
ously than the degree of humor war- 
ranted. He began definitely to feel that 
sense of discomfort which in the last 
half-hour he had been only afraid of. 
It was not the commonplace fact that 
Guion might be short of money that he 
dreaded; it was the possibility of getting 
a glimpse of another man’s inner, secret 
self. He had been in this position more 
than once before—when men wanted to 
tell him things he didn’t want to know— 
when, whipped by conscience, or crazed 
by misfortune, or hysterical from drink, 
they tried to rend with their own hands 
the veil that only the lost or the des- 
perate suffer to be torn. He had noted 
before that it was generally men like 
Guion, of a high-strung temperament. 
perhaps with a feminine streak in it, who 
reached this pass, and because of his ow 
reserve—his rather cowardly reserve, he 
called it—he was always impelled to run 
away from them. As there was no pos- 
sibility of running away now, he could 
only dodge what he feared Guion was 
trving to say. 
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“So everything you undertook you 
pulled off successfully?” his host ques- 
tioned, abruptly. 

“ Not everything; some things. I lost 
money—often; but on the whole I made 
4” 

“Good! With me it was always the 
other way.” 

The pause that followed was an uneasy 
one, otherwise Temple would not have 
seized on the first topic that came to 
hand to fill it up. 

‘You'll miss Olivia when she’s gone, 
Henry.” 

“Y-yes; if she goes.” 

The implied doubt startled Davenant, 
but Temple continued to smoke pensive- 
ly. “T’ve thought,” he said, after a puff 
or two at his cigar—“ I’ve thought you 
seemed to be anticipating something in 
the way of a—hitch.” 

Guion held his cigar with some de- 
liberation over an ash-tray, knocking off 
the ash with his little finger as though it 
were a task demanding precision. 

“You'll know all about it to-morrow, 
perhaps—or in a few days at latest. It 
ean’t be kept quiet much longer. I got 
the impression at dinner that you’d 
heard something already.” 

“Nothing but gossip, Henry.” 

Guion smiled, but with a_ wince. 
“T’ve noticed,” he said, “that there’s a 
certain kind of gossip that rarely gets 
about unless there’s some cause for it— 
on the principle of no smoke without fire. 
If you’ve heard anything, it’s probably 
true.” 

“T was afraid it might be. But in 
that case I wonder you allowed Olivia 
to go ahead.” 

“T had to let Fate take charge of that. 
When a man gets himself so entangled in 
a coil of barbed wire that he trips which- 
ever way he turns, his only resource is 
to stand still. That’s my ease.” He 
poured himself out another glass of co- 
gnaec, and tasted it before continuing. 
“Olivia goes over to England, and gets 
herself engaged to a man I never heard 
of. Good! She fixes her wedding-day 
without consulting me, and irrespective 
of my affairs. Good again! She’s old 
enough to do it, and quite competent. 
Meanwhile I lose control of the machine, 
so to speak. I see myself racing on to 
something, and can’t stop. I can only 
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lie back and watch, to see what happens. 
I’ve got to leave that to Fate, or God, 
or whatever it is that directs our affairs 
when we can no longer manage them our- 
selves.” He took another sip of cognac, 
and pulled for a minute nervously at his 
cigar. “T thought at first that Olivia 
might be married and get off before 
anything happened. Now, it looks to me 
as if there was going to be a smash. 
Rupert Ashley arrives in three or four 
days’ time, and then—” 

“You don’t think he’d want to back 
out, do you?” 

“T haven’t the remotest idea. From 
Olivia’s description he seems like a de- 
cent sort; and yet—” 

Davenant got to his feet. “ Shouldn’t 
you like me to go back to the ladies? You 
want to talk to the professor—” 

“No, no,” Guion said, easily, pushing 
Davenant into his seat again. “ There’s 
no reason why you shouldn’t hear any- 
thing I have fo say. The whole town 
will know it soon. You can’t conceal a 
burning house; and Tory Hill is on fire. 
I may be spending my last night under 
its roof.” 

“They'll not rush things like that,” 
Temple said, trying to speak reassur- 
ingly. 

“They haven’t rushed things as it is. 
T’ve come to the end of a very long tether. 
T only want you to know that by this time 
to-morrow night I may have taken the 
Strange Ride with Kipling’s Morrowby 
Jukes to the Land of the Living Dead. 
If I do, I sha’n’t come back—accept bail, 
or that sort of thing. I can’t imagine 
anything more ghastly than for a man to 
be hanging round among his old friends, 
waiting for a—for a”—he balked at 
the word—“ for a trial,” he said at last, 
“that can have only one ending. No! 
I’m ready to ride away when they call 
for me—but they won’t find me pining 
for freedom.” 

“Can’t anything be done?” 

“Not for me, Rodney. If Rupert 
Ashley will only look after Olivia I 
sha’n’t mind what happens next. Men 
have been broken on the wheel before 
now. I think I can go through it as well 
as another. But if Ashley should fail 
us—and of course that’s possible—well, 
you see why I feel as I do about her 
falling out with the old Marquise. Aunt 
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Vic has always made much of her—and 
she’s very well off—” 

“Is there nothing to be expected in 
that quarter for yourself?” 

Guion shook his head. “I couldn't 
ask her—not at the worst. In the 
natural course of things Olivia and I 
would be her heirs—that is, if she didn’t 
do something else with her money—but 
she’s still in the early seventies, and may 
easily go on for a long time yet. Any 
help there is very far in the future, so 
that—” 

“ Ashley, I take it, is a man of some 
means ?” 

“Of comfortable means—no more. 
He has an entailed property in the 
Midlands and his pay. As he has a 
mother and two sisters to pension off, 
Olivia begged to have no settlements 
made upon herself. He wanted to do it, 
after the English fashion, but I think 
she showed good feeling in declining it. 
Naturally, I approved of her doing it, 
knowing how many chances there were 
that I mightn’t be able to—to play up— 
myself.” 

After this conversation Davenant 
could not but marvel at the ease with 


which their host passed the cigars again 
and urged him personally to have an- 


other glass of Chartreuse. “Then sup- 
pose we join the ladies,” he added when 
further hospitality was declined. 

Guion took the time to fleck a few 
specks of cigar-ash from his shirt-bosom 
and waistcoat, thus allowing Rodney 
Temple to pass out first. When alone 
with Davenant he laid his hand upon the 
younger man’s arm, detaining him. 

“Tt was hardly fair to ask you to din- 
ner,” he said, still forcing an unsteady 
smile, “and let you in for this. I 
thought at first of putting you off; but 
in the end I decided to let you come. To 
me it’s been a sort of dress rehearsal— 
a foretaste of what it ‘Il be in public. 
The truth is, I’m a little jumpy. The 
role’s so new to me that it means some- 
thing to get an idea of how to play it 
on nerve. I reeall you as a little chap,” 
he added, in another tone, “when Tom 
Davenant and his wife first took you. 
Got you out of an orphanage, didn’t they, 
or something like that? If I remember 
rightly your name was Hall or Hale—” 

“Tt was Hallett—Peter Hallett.” 
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“ Hallett, was it? Well, it will do no 
harm for a young Cesar of finance like 
you to see what you may come ‘to if 
you’re not careful. Morituri te saluta- 
mus, as the gladiators used to say. Only 
I wish it was to be the arena and the 
sword instead of the court-room and 
the Ride with Morrowby Jukes.” 

Davenant said nothing, not because he 
had nothing to say, but because his 
thoughts were incoherent. Perhaps what 
was most in the nature of a shock to 
him was the sight of a man whom he 
both admired for his personality and 
honored as a pillar of Boston life 
falling so tragically into ruin. While 
it was true that to his financially gifted 
mind any misuse of trust funds had the 
special heinousness that horse - lifting 
has to a rancher, yet as he stood with 
Guion’s hand on his shoulder he knew 
that something in the depths of his 
being was stirred, and stirred violently, 
that had rarely been affected before. He 
had once, as a boy, saved a woman from 
drowning; he had once seen a man at an 
upper window of a burning house turn 
back into the fire while the bystand- 
ers restrained him, Davenant, from at- 
tempting an impossible rescue. Some- 
thing of the same unreasoning impulse 
rose up within him now—the impulse to 
save—the kind of impulse that takes no 
account of the merit of the person in 
peril, seeing only the danger. 

But these promptings were dumb in 
him for the moment from lack of co- 
ordination. The two or three things he 
might have said seemed to strangle one 
another in the attempt to get right of way. 
In response to Guion’s confidences he 
could only mumble something incoherent, 
and pass on to the drawing-room door. 
It was a wide opening, hung with por- 
tiéres, through which he could 
Olivia Guion standing by the crackling 
wood fire, a foot on the low fender. One 
hand rested lightly on the mantelpiece, 
while the other drew back her skirt of 
shimmering black from the blaze. Dru- 
silla Fane at the piano was strumming 
one of Chopin’s nocturnes. 

He was still thinking of this glimpse 
when, a half-hour later, he said to Rod- 
ney Temple as they walked homeward in 
the moonlight, “I haven’t yet told you 
what I came back for.” 
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“ Well, what is it?” 

“T thought—that is, I hoped—that if 
I did the way might open up for me to 
do what might be called—well, a little 
good.” 

“What put that into your head?” was 
the old man’s response to this stammer- 
ing confession. 

“T suppose the thought occurred to me 
on general principles. I’ve always un- 
derstood it was the right thing to at- 
tempt.” 


“Oh, right. That’s another matter. 


Doing right is as easy as drawing 
breath. It’s a habit, like any other. To 


start out to do good is much like saying 
you'll add a ecubit to your stature. But 
you ean always do right. Do right, and 
the good ’ll take care of itself.” 

Davenant reflected on this in silence 
as they tramped onward. By this time 
they had descended Tory Hill, and were 
on the dike that outlines the shores of 
the Charles. 

On leaving Tory Hill they had elect- 
ed to walk homeward, the ladies tak- 
ing the carriage. The radiant moon- 
light and the clear, crisp October air 
helped to restore Davenant’s faculties 
to a normal waking condition after the 
nightmare of Guion’s hints. Fitting 
what he supposed must be the facts into 
the perspective of common life, to which 
the wide, out-of-door prospect offered 
some analogy, they were, if not less ap- 
palling, at least less overwhelming. With- 
out seeing what was to be don much 
more clearly than he had seen an hour be- 
fore he had a freer consciousness of power 
—something like the matter-of-course as- 
sumption that any given situation could 
be met, with which he ordinarily faced 
the world. That he lacked authority in 
the case was a thought that did not oc- 
cur to him—no more than it occurred 
to him on the day when he rescued the 
woman from drowning, or on the night 
when he would have dashed into the fire 
to save a man. 

It was not till they had descended the 
straggling, tree-shaded street and had 
emerged on the embankment bordering 
the Charles that the events of the evening 
began for Davenant to weave themselves 
in with that indefinable desire that had 
led him back to Boston. He could not 
have said in what way they belonged 
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together; and yet he could perceive that 
between them there was some such dim 
interpenetration as the distant lamps of 
the city made through the silvery mist 
lying on the river and its adjacent 
marshes like some efflorescence of the 
moonlight. 

“The difficulty is,” he said, after a 
long silence, “that it’s often so hard to 
know what is right.” 

“ No, it isn’t.” 

The flat contradiction brought a smile 
to the young man’s lips as they trudged 
onward. 

“ A good many people say so. 

“A good many people say foolish 
things. It’s hard to know what’s right 
chiefly when you’re not in a hurry to 
do it.” 

“ Aren’t there exceptions to that rule?” 

“T allowed for the exceptions. I said 
chiefly.” 

“But when you do want to do it?” 

“You'll know what it is. There'll be 
something to tell you.” 

“And this something to tell 
What do you call it?” 

“Some eall it conscience. 
it God. Some call it neither.” 

Davenant reflected again. 

“And you? What do you call it?” 

“T can’t see that anything would be 
gained by telling you. That sort of 
knowledge isn’t of much use till it’s 
worked out for oneself. At least, it 
wouldn’t be of much use to you.” 

“Why not to me?” 

“Because you’ve started out on your 
own voyage of discovery. You'll bring 
back more treasures from that adventure 
than any one can give you.” 

These things were said crustily, as 
though dragged from a man thinking of 
other matters, and unwilling to talk. 
More minutes went by before Davenant 
spoke again. 

“But doesn’t it happen that what 
vou call the ‘ something-to-tell-you’ tells 
you now and then to do things that most 
people would call rather wild—or crazy ?” 

“T dare say.” 

“So what then?” 

“Then you do them.” 

“Oh, but—” 

“Tf there’s an ‘Oh, but,’ you don’t. 
That’s all. You belong to the many 
called but not to the few chosen.” 
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“But if things are wild—I’m think- 
ing of something in particular—” 

“Then you’d better leave it alone, un- 
less you’re prepared to be considered a 
wild man. What Paul did was wild— 
and Peter—and Joan ‘of Are—and Co- 
lumbus—and a good many others. True, 
they were well punished for their folly. 
Most of them were put in irons, and some 
of them got death.” 

“T shouldn’t dream of classing my- 
self in their company.” 

“ Every one’s in their company who feels 
a big impulse and has the courage of it. 
The trouble with most of us is that we 
ean do the feeling all right, but when 
it comes to the execution—well, we like 
to keep on the safe side, among the sane.” 

“So that,” Davenant began, stammer- 
ingly, “if a fellow got something into 
his head—something that couldn’t be 
wrong, you know—something that would 
be right—awfully right in its way, but 
in a way that most people would consider 
all wrong—or wild, as I said before— 
you’d advise him—?”’ 

“T shouldn’t advise him at all. Some 
things must be spontaneous, or they’re of 
little use. If a good seed in good ground 
won’t germinate of its own accord, words 
of counsel can’t help it. But here we are 
at home. You won’t come in just yet? 
Very well; you’ve got your latch-key.” 

“ Good-night, sir. I hope you’re not 
going to think me—well, altogether an 
idiot.” 

“Very likely I shall; but it ll be 
nothing if I do. If you can’t stand 
a little thing like that you’d better not 
have come back with the ideas that have 
brought you.” 


CHAPTER III 


AVENANT turned away into the 
moonlit mist. Through it the elec- 
tric lamps of Boston, curving in crescent 
lines by the water’s edge, or sprinkled at 
random over the hill which the city climbs, 
shone for him with the steadiness and 
quiet comfort inherent in the familiar and 
the sure after his long roaming. Lighting 
a cigarette, he strode along the cement 
pavement beside the iron railing below 
which the river ran swiftly and sound- 
lessly. 
At this late hour of the evening 
he had the embankment to himself, save 


for an occasional pair of lovers or a 
group of sauntering students. Lights 
from the dignified old houses—among 
which was Rodney Temple’s—overlooking 
the embankment and the Charles, threw 
out a pleasant glow of friendliness. Be- 
yond the river a giant shadow looming 
through the mist reminded him of the 
Roman Colosseum seen in a like aspect, 
the resemblance being accentuated in his 
imagination by the Stadium’s vast si- 
lence, by its rows upon rows of ghostly 
gray sedilia looking down on a haunted, 
empty ring. 

His thoughts strayed to Rome, to 
Cairo, to Caleutta, to Singapore, to 
the stages of those two patient jour- 
neys round the world, made from a 
sense of duty, in search of a widening 
of that sheerly human knowledge which 
life had hitherto denied him. Having 
started from London and got back to 
London again, he saw how imperfectly 
he had profited by his opportunities, how 
much he had missed. It was character- 
istic of him to begin all over again, and 
more thoroughly, conscientiously revisit- 
ing the Pyramids, the Parthenon, and 
the Taj Mahal, endeavoring to capture 
some of that true spirit of appreciation 
of which he read in books. 

In his way he was not wholly un- 
successful, since by dint of steady gazing 
he heightened his perceptive powers, 
whether it was for Notre Dame, the 
Sistine Madonna,’ or the Alps, each of 
which he took with the same seriousness. 
What eluded him was precisely that hu- 
man element which was the primary ob- 
ject of his quest. 

He was approaching the end of his 
second journey when the _ realization 
came to him that as far as his great ob- 
ject was concerned the undertaking had 
been a failure. He was as much outside 
the broader current of human sympathies 
as ever. Then, all at once, he began to 
see the reason why. 

The first promptings to this discovery 
came to him one spring evening as he 
stood on the deck of the steam-launch 
he had hired at Shanghai to go up and 
down the Yangtse- Kiang. Born in 
China, the son of a medical missionary, 
he had taken a notion to visit his birth- 
place at Hankow. It was a pilgrimage 
he had shirked on his first trip to that 
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country, a neglect for which he after- 
ward reproached himself. All things 
considered, to make it was as little as he 
could do in memory of the brave man and 
woman to whom he owed his existence. 
Before this visit, it must be admitted, 
Rufus and Corinna Hallett, his parents 
according to the flesh, had been as re- 
mote and mythical to the mind of Peter 
Davenant as the Dragon’s Teeth to their 
progeny, the Spartans. Merely in the 
most commonplace kind of data he was 
but poorly supplied concerning them. 
He knew his father had once been a 
zealous young doctor in Graylands, Il- 
linois, and had later become one of the 
pioneers of medical enterprise in the 
mission field; he knew, too, that he had 
already worked for some years at Han- 
kow before he met and married Miss 
Corinna Meecham, formerly of Drayton, 
Georgia, but at that time a teacher in a 
Chinese school supported by one of the 
great American churches. Events after 
that seemed to have followed rapidly. 
Within a few years the babe who was to 
become Peter Davenant had seen the 
light, the mother had died, and the 


father had perished as the victim of a 


rising in the interior of Hupeh. The 
child, being taken to America, and un- 
claimed by relatives, was brought up in 
the institution maintained for such cases 
by the Missionary Board of the church 
to which his father and mother had given 
their services. He had lived there till, 
when he was seven years old, Tom and 
Sarah Davenant, childless and yet long- 
ing for a child, had adopted him. 

These short and simple annals fur- 
nished all that Davenant knew of his 
own origin; but after the visit to Han- 
kow the personality of his parents at 
least became more vivid. He met old 
people who could vaguely recall them. 
He saw entries in the hospital records 
made by his father’s hand. He 
by his mother’s grave. As for his 
father’s grave, if he had one, it was like 
that of Moses, on some lonely Nebo in 
Hupeh known to God alone. In the 
compound Davenant saw the spot on 
which his father’s simple house had stood 
—the house in which he himself was 
born—though a wing of the modern hos- 
pital now covered it. It was a relief to 
him to find that except for the proximity 
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of the lepers’ ward and the opium refuge, 
the place, with its trim lawns, its roses, 
its clematis, its azaleas, its wistaria, had 
the sweetness of an English rectory gar- 
den. He liked to think that Corinna 
Meecham had been able to escape from 
her duties in the crowded, fetid, multi- 
colored city right outside the gates to 
something like peace and decency within 
these quiet walls. 

He was not a born traveler; still less 
was he an explorer. At the end of three 
days he was glad to take leave of his 
hosts at the hospital, and turn his launch 
down the river toward the civilization 
of Shanghai. But it was on the very 
afternoon of his departure that the ideas 
came to him which ultimately took him 
back to Boston, and of which he was 
now thinking as he strolled through the 
silvery mist beside the Charles. 

He had been standing then on the deck 
of his steam-launch gazing beyond the 
river, with its crowding, outlandish 
junks, beyond the towns and villages 
huddled along the banks, beyond walls gay 
with wistaria, beyond green rice-fields 
stretching into the horizon, to where a 
flaming sunset covered half the sky—a 
sunset which itself seemed hostile, mys- 
terious, alien, Mongolian. He was think- 
ing that it was on just this scene that 
his father and mother had looked year 
upon year before his birth, He won- 
dered how it was that it had had no pre- 
natal influence on himself. He wondered 
how it was that all their devotion had 
ended with themselves, that their altru- 
ism had died when Corinna Hallett’s 
soul had passed away and Rufus Hallett, 
like another Stephen, had fallen on his 
knees beneath the missiles of the villagers 
to whom he was coming with relief. 
They had spent their lives in the service 
of others; he had spent his in his 
It was curious. 


wn. 
If there was anything 
in heredity he ought to have felt at least 
some faint impulse from their zeal; but 
he never had. He could not remember 
that he had ever done anything for any 
one. He could not remember that he had 
ever seen the need of it. It was curious. 
He mused on it—mused on the odd dif- 
ferences between one generation and an- 
other, and on the queer way in which 
what is light to the father will sometimes 
become darkness in the son. 
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It was then that he found the question 
raising itself within him, “Is _ that 
what’s wrong with me?” 

He dismissed it promptly, but it came 
again. It came repeatedly during that 
spring and summer. It forced itself on 
his attention. It became, in its way, the 
recurrent companion of his journey. It 
turned up unexpectedly at all sorts of 
times and in all sorts of places, and on 
each occasion with an increased compre- 
hension on his side of its pertinence. 
He could look back now and trace the 
stages by which his understanding of it 
had progressed. There was a certain 
small happening in a _ restaurant at 
Yokohama; there was an accident on the 
dock at Vancouver; there was a conversa- 
tion on a moonlight evening up at Banff; 
there was an incident during a drive in 
the Yosemite; these were mile-stones on 
the road by which his mind had traveled 
on to seize the fact that the want of 
touch between him and his fellow-men 
might be due to the suppression of some 
essentially human force within himself. 
It came to him that something might, 
after all, have been transmitted from 
Hupeh and Hankow of which he had 
never hitherto suspected the existence. 

It cannot be said that his self-question- 
ing had produced any answer more 
definite than that before he found him- 
self journeying back toward Boston. The 
final impulse had been given him while 
he was still loitering aimlessly in Chi- 
cago by a letter from Mrs. Temple. 

“Tf you have nothing better to do, 
dear Peter,” she wrote, “we shall be de- 
lighted if you can come to us for a week 
or two. Dear Drusilla is with us once 
egain, and you can imagine our joy at 
having her. It would seem like old times 
if you were here to complete the little 
circle. The room you used to have in 
your college vacations—after dear Tom 
and Sarah were taken from us—is all 
ready for you; and Drusilla would like 
to know you were here to occupy it just 
as much as we.” 

In accepting this invitation Davenant 
knew himself to be drawn by a variety 
of strands of motive, no one of which 
had much force in itself, but which when 
woven together lent each other strength. 
Now that he had come, he was glad to 
have done it, since in the combination 


of circumstances he felt there must be 
an acknowledged need of a young man, 
a strong man, a man‘capable of shoulder- 
ing responsibilities. He would have been 
astonished to think that that could be 
gainsaid. 

The feeling was confirmed in him after 
he had watched the tip of his smoked- 
out cigarette drop, like a tiny star, into 
the current of the Charles, and had re- 
entered Rodney Temple’s house. 

“ Here’s Peter!” 

It was Drusilla’s voice, with a sob in 
it. She was sitting on the stairs, three 
steps from the top, huddled into a 
voluminous mauve-and-white dressing- 
gown. In the one dim light burning in 
the hall her big black eyes gleamed trag- 
ically, as those of certain animals gleam 
in dusk. 

“Oh, Peter, dear, ’'m so glad you’ve 
come! The most awful thing has hap- 
pened.” 

This was from Mrs. Temple, who, 
wrapped in something fleecy in texture 
and pink in hue, was crouched on the 
lowest step, looking more than ever like 
a tea-cozy dropped by accident. 

“ What’s the matter?” Davenant asked, 
too much astonished to take off his hat. 
“Ts it burglars? Where’s the pro- 
fessor ?”’ 

“He’s gone to bed. It isn’t burglars. 
I wish it was. It’s something far, far 
worse. Oollins told Drusilla. Oh, I 
know it’s true—though Rodney wouldn’t 
say so. I simply... know... it’s 
ooo true.” 

“ Oh, it’s true,” Drusilla corroborated. 
“T knew that the minute Collins began 
to speak. It explains everything—all the 
little queernesses I’ve noticed ever since 
I came home—and everything.” 

“What is it?” Peter asked again. 
“Who’s Collins? And what has he 
said ?” 

“Tt isn’t a he; it’s a she,” Drusilla ex- 
plained. “She’s my maid. I knew the 
minute I came into the room that she’d 
got something on her mind—I knew it by 
the way she took my wrapper from the 
wardrobe and laid it on the bed. It was 
too awful!” 

“What was too awful? The way she 
laid your wrapper on the bed?” 

“No; what she told me. And I know 
it’s true.” 
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“ Well, for the Lord’s sake, Drusilla, 
what is it?” 

Drusilla began to narrate. She had 
forborne, she said, to put any questions 
till she was being “ undone”; but in that 
attitude, favorable for confidence, she 
had asked Collins over her shoulder if 
anything troubled her, and Collins had 
told her tale. Briefly, it was to the effect 
that some of the most distinguished 
kitchens in Boston and Waverton had 
been divided into two factions, one pro 
and the other contra, ever since the 
day, now three weeks ago, when Miss 
Maggie Murphy, whose position of hon- 
orable service at Lawyer Benn’s enabled 
her to collate the hints dropped at that 
eminent man’s table, had announced, in 
the servants’ dining-room of Tory Hill 
itself, that Henry Guion was “ going to 
be put in jail.” He had stolen Mrs. 
Clay’s money, and Mrs. Rodman’s money, 
“and a lot of other people’s money too,” 
Miss Murphy was able to affirm—clients 
for whom Guion, Maxwell & Guion had 
long acted as trustees—and was now to 
be tried and sentenced, Lawyer Benn 
himself being put in charge of the affair 
by the parties wronged. Drusilla de- 
scribed the sinking of her own heart as 
these bits of information were given her, 
though she had not failed to reprimand 
Collins for the repetition of foolish gos- 
sip. This, it seemed, had put Collins on 
her mettle in defense of her own order, 
and she had replied that, if it came to 
that, m’m, the contents of the waste- 
paper baskets at Tory Hill had borne 
ample testimony to the truth of the tale 
as Miss Maggie Murphy told it. If Mrs. 
Fane required documentary evidence, Col- 
lins herself was in a position to supply it, 
through the kindness of her colleagues in 
Henry Guion’s employ. 

Davenant listened in silence. “So 
the thing is out?” was his only comment. 

“Tt’s out—and all over the place,” 
Drusilla answered, tearfully. “ We're 
the only people who haven’t known it— 
but it’s always that way with those who 
are most concerned.” 

“And over three hundred guests in- 
vited to Olivia’s wedding next Thursday 
fortnight! And the British Military 
Attaché coming from Washington! And 
Lord Woolwich from Ottawa! What’s to 
happen J don’t know.” 
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“Oh, Peter, can’t you do anything?” 

“What can he do, child? If Henry’s 
been making away with all that money 
it would take a fortune to—” 

“ Oh, men can do things—in business,” 
Drusilla asserted. “I know they can. 
Banks lend them money, don’t they, 
Peter? Banks are always lending money 
to tide people over. I’ve often heard of 
it. Oh, Peter, do something. I’m so 
glad -you’re here. It seems like a provi- 
dence.” 

“ Colonel Ashley will be here next week, 
too,” Mrs. Temple groaned, as though 
the fact brought comfort. 

“Oh, mother dear, don’t speak of 
him!” Drusilla put up her two hands, 
palms outward, before her averted face, 
as though to banish the suggestion. “ If 
you’d ever known him you’d see how im- 
possible—how impossible—this kind of 
situation is for a man like him. Poor, 
poor Olivia! It’s impossible for her too, 
I know—but then we Americans—well, 
we’re more used to things. But one 
thing is certain, anyhow,” she continued, 
rising in her place on the stairs and 
stretching out her hand oratorically: 
“Tf this happens I shall never xo back 
to Southsea—never, never!—no, nor to 
Silchester. With my temperament I 
couldn’t face it. My career will be over. 
There’ll be nothing left for me, mother 
dear, but to stay at home with father and 
you.” 





Mrs. Temple rose, sighing heavily. 
“Well, I suppose we must go to bed, 
though I must say it seems harder to do 
hat than almost anything. None of 
us ’1l sleep.” 

“Oh, Peter, won’t you do something?” 

Drusilla’s hands were clasped beneath 
an imploring face, slightly tilted to one 
side. Her black hair had begun to tum- 
ble to her shoulders. 

“T11—I'll think it over,” was all he 
could find to answer. 

“Oh, thank you, Peter! I must say 
it seems like a providence—your being 
here. With my temperament I always 
feel that there’s nothing like a big, strong 
man to lean on.” 

The ladies retired, leaving him to put 
out the light. For a long time he stood, 
as he had entered, just inside the front 
door leaning on his stick and holding 
his hat and overcoat. He was musing 
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rather than thinking, musing on the odd 
way in which he seemed almost to have 
been waited for. Then, irrelevantly 
perhaps, there shot across his memory 
the phrases used by Rodney Temple less 
than an hour ago: 

“Some call it conscience. Some call 
it God. Some call it neither. But,” 
he added, slowly, “some do call it God.” 


CHAPTER IV 


Fahne closed the door behind his 
departing guests, Guion stood for a 
minute, with his hand still on the knob, 
pressing his forehead against the wood- 
work. He listened to the sound of the 
earriage-wheels dying away and to the 
crunching tread of the two men down the 
avenue. 

“The last Guion has received the last 
guest at Tory Hill,” he said to himself. 
“ That’s all over—all over and done with. 
Now!” 

Tt was the hour to which he had been 
looking forward, first as an impossibility, 
then as a danger, and at last as an ex- 
pectation, ever since the day, now some 
years ago, when he began to fear that 


he might not be able to restore all the 
money he had “ borrowed ” from. the prop- 


erties in his trust. Having descried it 
from a long way off, he knew that with 
reasonable luck it could not overtake him 
soon. There were many chances, indeed, 
that it might never overtake him at all. 

The future presented itself as a 
succession of stages, in which this 
could not happen till that had hap- 
pened, nor the final disaster arrive 
till all the intervening phases of the 
situation had been passed. He had 
passed them. Of late he had seen that 
the flames of hell would get hold upon 
him at that exact instant when, the last 
defense having been broken down and 
the last shift resorted to, he should turn 
the key on all outside hope and be alone 
with himself and the knowledge that he 
could do no more. Till then he could 
ward them off, and he had been fighting 
them to the latest second. But on com- 
ing home from his office in Boston 
that afternoon he had told himself 
that the game was up. Nothing as far 
as he could see would give him the 
respite of another four-and-twenty hours. 


The minutes between him and the final 
preparations could be counted with the 
finger on the clock. 

In the matter of preparation the most 
important detail would be to tell Olivia. 
Hoping against hope that this would 
never become necessary, he had put off 
the evil moment till the postponement 
had become cruel. But he had lived 
through it so often in thought, he had 
so acutely suffered with her in imagina- 
tion the staggering humiliation of it all, 
that now, when the time had come, his 
feelings were benumbed. As he turned 
into his own grounds that day it seemed 
to him that his deadness of emotion was 
such that he could carry the thing 
through mechanically, as a skilled sur- 
geon uses a knife. If he found her at 
tea in the drawing-room he might tell 
her then. 

He found her at tea, but there were 
people with her. He was almost sorry; 
and yet it keyed him up to see that there 
was some necessity “to still play the 
gentleman.” He played it, and played 
it well—with much of his old-time ease. 
The feat was so extraordinary as to call 
out a round of mental applause for him- 
self; and, after all, he reflected, there 
would be time enough in the evening. 

But tea being over, Miss Guion an- 
nounced that Mr. and Mrs. Temple and 
Drusilla Fane were coming informally 
to dinner, bringing with them a guest of 
theirs, “some one of the name of Dave- 
nant.” For an instant he felt that he 
must ask her to telephone and put them 
off, but on second thoughts it seemed 
better to let them come. It would be in 
the nature of a reprieve, not so much for 
himself as for Olivia. It would give 
her one more cheerful evening, the last, 
perhaps, in her life. Besides—the sug- 
gestion was a vague one, sprung doubtless 
of the hysterical element in his suppressed 
excitement—he might test his avowals on 
Temple and Davenant, getting a foretaste 
of what it would be to face the world. He 
formed no precise intention of doing that; 
he only allowed his mind to linger on the 
luxury of trying it. He had suspected 
lately that Rodney Temple knew more 
of his situation than he had ever told 
him, so that the way to speak out would 
be cleared in advance; and as for the 
man of the name of Davenant—probably 
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Tom Davenant’s adopted son, who was 
said to have pulled off some good things 
a few years ago—there would be, in 
humbling himself before one so success- 
ful, a morbid joy of the kind the dev- 
otee may get in being crushed by an idol. 

In this he was not mistaken. While 
they were there he was able to draw from 
his own speeches, covert or open, the re- 
lief that comes to a man in pain from 
moaning. Now that they were gone, how- 
ever, the last extraneous incident that 
could possibly stand between him and the 
beginning of the end had passed. The 
moment he had foreseen, as one fore- 
sees death, was on him; so, raising his 
head, he braced himself, and _ said, 
“ Now!” 

At almost the same instant he heard 
the rustle of his daughter’s skirts as 
she came from the drawing-room on her 
way up-stairs. She advanced slowly 
down the broad hall, the lights striking 
iridescent rays from the trimmings of 
her dress. The long train, adding to her 
height, enhanced her gracefulness. Only 
that curious deadness of sensation of 
whieh he had been aware all day—the 
inability to feel any more that comes 
from too much suffering—enabled him 
to keep his ground before her. He did 
keep it, advancing from the doorway two 
or three steps toward her, till they met 
at the foot of the stairway. 

“Have you enjoyed your evening?” 
were the words he found himself saying, 
though they were far from those he had 
at heart. He felt that his smile was 
ghastly, but as she seemed not to per- 
ceive it, he drew the conclusion that the 
ghastliness was within. 

She answered, languidly: “ Yes, rather. 
It might have been pleasanter if it 
hadn’t been for that awful man.” 

“Whot Young Davenant? I don’t 
ee anything awful about him.” 

‘I dare say there isn’t, really—in his 
place. He may be only prosy. However,” 
she added, “it doesn’t matter for once. 
Good-night, papa dear. You look tired. 
You ought to go to bed. T’ve seen to the 

indows in the drawing-room, but I 
haven’t put out the lights.” 

Having kissed him, and patted him on 
the cheek, she turned to go up the stair- 
way. He allowed her to ascend a step 
or two. It was the minute to speak. 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 740.—23 
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“T’m sorry you feel that way about 
young Davenant. I rather like him.” 

He had not chosen the words. They 
came out automatically. To discuss 
Davenant offered an excuse for detaining 
her, while postponing the blow for a few 
minutes more. 


“Oh, men would,” she said, indiffer- 
ently, without turning round. “He's 
their style.” 

“Which is to his discredit?” 

“Not to his discredit, but to his dis- 
advantage. I’ve noticed that what they 
call a man’s man is generally something 
of a bore.” 

“Davenant isn’t a bore.” 

“TIsn’t he? Well, I really didn’t 
notice in particular. I only remember 
that he used to be about here years ago 
—and I didn’t like him. I suppose Dru- 
silla has to be civil to him because he was 
Mr. Temple’s ward.” 

She had paused on the landing at the 
angle of the staircase. 

“He’s good-looking,” Guion said, in 
continued effort to interpose the trivial 
between himself and what he had still 
to tell her. 

“Oh, that sort of Saxon-giant type is 
always good-looking. Of course. And 
dull, too.” 

“T dare say he isn’t as dull as you 
think.” 

“He might be that, and still remain 
pretty dull, after the allowances had 
been made. I know the type. It’s awful 
—especially in the form of the American 
man of business.” 

“T’m an American man of business 
myself.” 

“Yes; by misadventure. You’re the 
business man made, but not born. By 
nature you’re a boulevardier, or what 
the newspapers call a ‘clubman.’? I ad- 
mire you more than I can say—every- 
body admires you—for making such a 
success of a work that must always have 
been uncongenial at the least.” 

The opening was obvious. Nothing 
could have been. more opportune. Two 
or three beginnings presented them- 
selves, and as he hesitated, choosing be- 
tween them, he moistened his lips and 
wiped the cold perspiration from his 
brow. After all, the blessed apathy with- 
in him was giving way, and going to play 
him false! He had a minute of feeling 
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as the condemned man must feel when he 
catches sight of the guillotine. 

Before his parched throat could for- 
mulate syllables she mounted another 
step or two of the staircase, and turned 
again, leaning on the banister and look- 
ing over. He noticed—by a common 
trick of the perceptive powers at crises 
of anguish—how the slender white pilas- 
ters, carved and twisted in sets of four, 
in the fashion of Georgian houses like 
Tory Hill, made quaint, graceful lines up 
and down the front of her black gown. 

“Tt’s really true—what I say about 
business, papa,” she pursued. “I’m very 
much in earnest, and so is Rupert. I do 
wish you’d think of that place near 
Heneage. It will be so lovely for me to 
feel you’re there; and there can’t be any 
reason for your going on working any 
longer.” 

“No: there’s no reason for that,” he 
managed to say. 

“Well, then?” she demanded, with an 
air of triumph. “It’s just as I said. You 
owe it to every one, you owe it to me, 
you owe it to yourself above all, to give 
up. It might have been better if you’d 


done it long ago.” 


“T ecouldn’t,” he declared, in a tone 
that sounded to his own ears as a Cry. 
“T tried to, ... but things were so in- 
volved, . . . almost from the first. . . .” 

“ Well, as long as they’re not involved 
now there’s no reason why it shouldn’t 
be better late than never.” 

“But they are involved now,” he said, 
with an intensity so poignant that he 
was surprised she didn’t notice it. 

“Then straighten them out. Isn’t 
that what we’ve been saying all along, 
Mr. Temple and I? Take a partner; 
take two partners. Mr. Temple says 
you should have done it when Mr. Max- 
well died, or before—” 

“T eouldn’t. . . . Things weren’t ship- 
shape enough, ... not even then.” 

“T’m sure it could be managed,” she 
asserted, confidently; “and if you don’t 
do it now, papa, when I’m being married, 
and going away for good, you'll never 
do it at all. That’s my fear. I don’t 
want to live over there without you, 
papa; and I’m afraid that’s what you’re 
going to let me in for.” She moved from 
the banister, and continued her way up- 
ward, speaking over her shoulder as she 
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ascended. “In the mean time, you really 
must go to bed. You look tired, and 
rather pale—just as I do after a dull 
party. Good-night; and don’t stay up.” 
She reached the floor above, and went 
toward her room. 
He would have upbraided himself more 


. bitterly for his cowardice had he not 


found an excuse in the thought that, 
after all, there would be time in the 
morning. 

It was another short reprieve, enabling 
him to give all his attention to the tasks 
before him. If he was not to come back 
to Tory Hill he must leave his private 
papers there, his more intimate treasures, 
in good order. Certain things would 
have to be put away, others rearranged, 
others destroyed. For the most part they 
were in the library, the room he specially 
claimed as his own. Before setting him- 
self to the work there he walked through 
some of the other rooms, turning out the 
lights. 

In doing so he was consciously taking 
a farewell. He had been born in this 
house; in it he had spent his boyhood; 
to it he had come back as a young mar- 
ried man. He had lived in it till his 
wife and he had set up their more am- 
bitious establishment in Boston, an ex- 
travagance from which, perhaps, all the 
subsequent misfortunes could be dated. 
He had known at the time that his 
father, had he lived, would have con- 
demned the step; but he himself was a 
believer in fortunate chances. Besides, 
it was preposterous for a young couple 
of fashion to continue living in a 
rambling old house that belonged to 
neither town nor country, at a time 
when the whole trend of life was cityward. 
They had discussed the move, with its 
large increase of expenditure, from every 
point of view, and found it one from 
which, in their social position, there was 
no escape. It was a matter about which 
they had hardly any choice. 

So, too, a few years later with the 
taking of the cottage at Newport. It 
was forced on them. When all their 
friends were doing something of the sort, 
it seemed absurd to hesitate because of 
a mere matter of means—especially when 
by hook or by crook the means could be 
procured. Similar reasoning had at- 
tended their various residences abroad— 
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in London, Paris, Rome. Country houses 
in England, or villas on the Riviera, be- 
came matters of necessity, according to 
the demands of Olivia’s entry into 
the world of fashion or Mrs. Guion’s 
health. 

It was not till the death of the latter, 
ye seven years before, that Guion, 
obliged to pause, was able to take cogni- 
zanece of the degree to which he had im- 
periled himself in the years of effort to 
maintain their way of life. It could not 
he said that at the time he regretted what 
he had done, but he allowed it to frighten 
him into some ineffectual economies. He 
exchanged the cottage at Newport for 
one at Lenox, and, giving up the house 
in Boston, withdrew to Tory Hill. 
Ceasing, himself, to go into society, he 
sent his daughter abroad for a large por- 
tion of her time, either in the care of 
Madame de Melecourt or, in London, un- 
der the wing of some of the American 
ladies prominent in English life. 

Having taken these steps, with no small 
pride in his capacity for sacrifice, Guion 
set himself seriously to reconstruct his 
own fortune and to repair the inroads 
he had made on those in his trust. 

Within the office of Guion, Maxwell & 
Guion circumstances favored the acces- 
sion to power of the younger partner, who 
had hitherto played an acquiescent rather 
than an active part. Mr. Maxwell was 
old and ailing, though neither so ailing 
nor so old as to be blind to the need 
of new blood, new money, and new in- 
fluence in the fine old firm. His weak- 
ness was that he hated beginning all over 
again with new men; so that when Sinith 
and Jones were proposed as possible part- 
ners he easily admitted whatever objec- 
tions Guion raised to them, and the mat- 
ter was postponed. It was postponed 
again. It slipped into a chronic condi- 
tion of postponement; and Mr. Maxwell 
died. 

The situation calling then for adroit- 
ness on Guion’s part, the fact that he 
was able to meet it to the satisfaction 
of all the parties concerned increased his 
confidence in his own astuteness. True, 
it required some manipulation, some 
throwing of dust into people’s eyes, some 
making of explanations to one person 
that could not be reconciled with those 
made to another; but here again the 
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circumstances helped him. His clients 


were for the most part widows and old 
maids, many of them resident abroad, 
for whom Guion, Maxwell & Guion had 
2:0 long stood, in the matter of income, 
for the embodiment of paternal care that 
they were ready to believe anything, and 
say anything, and sign anything they 
were told to. With the legal authorities 
to whom he owed account he had t!:e ad- 
vantage of the house’s high repute, mak- 
ing it possible to cover with formalities 
anything that might, strictly speaking, 
have called for investigation. Whatever 
had to be considered shifty he excused 
to himself on the ground of its being 
temporary; while it was clearly, in his 
opinion, to the ultimate advantage of the 
Clay heirs, and the Rodman heirs, and 
the Compton heirs, and all the other 
heirs for whom Guion, Maxwell & Guion 
were in loco parentis, that he should have 
a free hand. 

And now that it was all over he was 
glad his wife had not lived to see the 
end. That, at least, had been spared him. 
He stood before her portrait in the 
drawing-room —the much-admired por- 
trait by Carolus Duran—and told her so. 
She was so living as she looked down on 
him—a suggestion of refined irony about 
the lips and eyes giving personality to 
the delicate oval of the face—that he felt 
himself talking to her as they had been 
wont to talk together ever since their 
youth. In his way he had stood in awe 
of her. The assumption of prerogative— 
an endowment of manner or of tempera- 
ment, he was never quite sure which 
inherited by Olivia in turn, had been the 
dominating influence in their domestic 
life. Ele had not been ruled by her— 
the term would have been grotesque 
he had only made it his pleasure to carry 
out her wishes. That her wishes led him 
on to spending money not his own was 
due to the fact, ever to be regretted, that 
his father had not bequeathed him money 
so much as the means of earning it. She 
could not be held responsible for that, 
while she was the type of woman to whom 
it was something like an outrage not to 
offer the things befitting her station. 
There was no reproach in the look he 
lifted on her now—nothing but a kind 
of dogged, perverse thankfulness that she 
should have had the way of life she 
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eraved, without ever knowing the price 
he was about to pay for it. 

In withdrawing his glance from hers 
he turned it about on the various objects 
in the room. Many of them had stood 
in their places since before he was born; 
others he had aequired at occasional 
sales of Guion property, so that, as the 
different branehes of the family became 
extinet or disappeared, whatever could be 
called “ancestral” might have a place 
at Tory Hill; others he had collected 
abroad. All of them, in these moments 
ef anguish—the five K’ang-hsi vases on 
the mantelpiece, brought home by some 
seafaring Guion of Colonial days, the 
armorial “ Lowestoft” in the cabinets, 
the Copley portraits of remote connec- 
tions on the walls, the bits of Chippen- 
dale and Hepplewhite that had belonged 
to the grandfather who built Tory Hill— 
all of them took on now a kind of per- 
sonality, as with living look and utter- 
ance. He had loved them, and been 
proud of them; and as he turned out the 
lights, leaving them to darkness, eyes 
could not have been more appealing nor 
lips more eloquent than they in their 
mute farewell. 

Returning to the library, he busied 
himself with his main undertaking. He 
was anxious that nothing should be left 
behind that could give Olivia additional 
pain, while whatever she might care to 
have, her mother’s letters to himself or 
other family documents, might be ready 
to her hand. It was the kind of detail 
to which he could easily give his atten- 
tion. He worked methodically ::nd phleg- 
matically, steeling himself to a grim sup- 
pression of regret. He was almost sorry 
to finish the task, since it forced his 
mind to come again face to face with 
facts. The clock struck two as he closed 
the last drawer, and knew that that part 
of his preparation was completed. 

In reading the old letters with their 
echoes of old incidents, old joys, old 
jokes, old days in Paris, Rome, or Eng- 
land, he had been so wafted back to an- 
other time that on pushing in the drawer, 
which closed with a certain click of 
finality, the realization of the present 
rolled back on his soul with a curious 
effect of amazement. For a few minutes 
it was as if he had never understood it, 
never thought of it, before. They were 


going to make him, Henry Guion, a 
prisoner, a criminal, a convict! They 
were going to clip his hair, and shave 
his beard, and dress him in a hideous 
garb, and shut him in a cell! They 
were going to give him degrading work 
to do, and degrading rules to keep, and 
degrading associates to live with, as 
far as such existence could be ealled 
living with any one at all. He was 
to have nothing any more to come in 
between him and his own thoughts—his 
thoughts of Olivia brought to disgrace, 
of the Clay heirs brought to want, of 
the Rodman heirs and the Compton heirs 
deprived of half their livelihood! He 
had called it that evening the Strange 
Ride’ with Morrowby Jukes to the Land 
of the Living Dead, but it was to be 
worse than that. It was to be worse than 
Macbeth with his visions of remorse; it 
was to be worse than Vathek with the 
flame burning in his heart; it was to be 
worse than Judas—who at least could 
hang himself. 

He *got up and went to a mirror in 
the corner of the room. The mere sight 
of himself made the impossible seem 
more impossible. He was so fine a 
specimen !—he could not but know it!— 
so much the free man, the honorable man, 
the man of the world! He tried to see 
himself with his hair clipped, and his 
beard shaven, and the white cravat and 
waistcoat replaced by the harlequin cos- 
tume of the jailbird. He tried to see 
himself making his own bed, and serub- 
bing his own floor, and standing at his 
eell door whith a tin pot in his hand, 
waiting for his skilly. * It was so absurd, 
so out of the question, that he nearly 
laughed outright. He was in a dream— 
in a nightmare! He shook himself, he 
pinched himself, in order to wake up. 
He was ready in sudden rage to curse 
the handsome, familiar room for the per- 
sistence of its reality, because the rows 
of books, and the Baxter prints; and the 
desks and chairs and electrie lights re- 
fused to melt away, like things in a 
troubled sleep. 

Tt was then that for the first time he 
began to taste the real measure of his 
impotence. He was in the hand of the 
law. He was in the grip of the sternest 
avenging forces human society could set 
in motion against him; and quibbles, 
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THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT 


shifts, and subterfuges swept aside, no 
one knew better than himself that his 
punishment would be just. 

It was a strange feeling, the feeling 
of having put himself outside the scope 
of merey. But there he was! There 
could never be a word spoken in his de- 
fense, nor in any one’s heart a throb of 
sympathy toward him. He had forfeited 
everything. He could expect nothing 
from any man, and from his daughter 
least of all. The utmost he could ask 
for her was that she should marry, go 
away, and school herself as nearly as 
might be to renounce him. That she 
should do it utterly would not be possible; 
but something would be accomplished if 
pride or humiliation or resentment gave 
her the spirit to carry her head high 
and ignore his existence. 

It was incredible to think that at that 
very instant she was sleeping quietly, 
without a suspicion of what was await- 
ing her. Everything was incredible, in- 
credible and impossible. As he looked 
around the room, in which every book, 
every photograph, every pen and pencil, 
was a part of him, he found himself once 
more straining for a hope, catching at 
straws. He took a sheet of paper, and 
sitting down at his desk began again, 
for the ten-thousandth time, to balance 
feverishly his meager assets against his 
overwhelming liabilities. He added and 
subtracted and multiplied and divided 
with a sort of frenzy, as though by dint 
of sheer forcing the figures he could 
make them respond to his will. 

Suddenly, with a gesture of mingled 
anger and hopelessness, he swept the 
scribbled sheets and all the writing 
paraphernalia with a crash to the floor, 
and, burying his face in his hands, gave 
utterance to a smothered groan. It was 
a cry not of surrender, but of protest— 
of infinite, exasperated protest—of pro- 
test against fate and law and judgment 
and the eternal principles of right and 
wrong, and against himself most of all. 
With his head pressed down on the bare, 
polished wood of his desk, he hurled 
himself mentally at an earth of adamant 
and a heaven of brass, hurled himself 
ferociously, repeatedly, with a kind of 
doggedness, as though he would either 
break them down or dash his own soul 
to pieces. 
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“OQ God! O God!” 

It was an involuntary moan, stifled in 
his fear of becoming hysterical, but its 
syllables arrested his attention. They 
were the syllables of primal articulation, 
of primal need, condensing the appeal 
and the aspiration of the world. He re- 
peated them. 

“OQ God! O God!” 

He repeated them again. He raised 
his head, as if listening to a voice. 

“OQ God! O God!” 

He continued to sit thus, as if listen- 
ing. 

It was a strange, an astounding 
thought to him that he might pray. 
Though the earth of adamant were un- 
yielding, the heaven of brass might give 
way! 

He dragged himself to his feet. 

He believed in God—vaguely. That 
is, it had always been a matter of good 
form with him to go to church, and to 
eall for the offices of religion on occa- 
He had 
sisted at the saying of prayers, and 
sented to their contents. 


sions of death or marriage. as- 
as- 
He had even 
joined in them himself, since a liturgical 


service was a principle in the church to 


which he “ belonged.” All this, however, 
had seemed remote from his personal 
affairs, his life-and-death struggles, till 
now. Now, all at 
offered him something, he knew not 
what. It might be nothing better than 
any of the straws he had been clutching 
at. It might be no more than the effort 
he had just been making to compel two 
to balanee ten. 

He stood in the middle of the room, 
under the cluster of electric lights, and 
tried to recollect what he knew, what he 
had heard, of this Power that could still 
act when human strength had reached its 
limitations. It was nothing very definite. 
It consisted chiefly of great phrases, 
imperfectly understood: “Father Al- 
mighty,” “Saviour of the World,” “Di- 
vine Compassion,” and such like. He 
did not reason about them, or try to 
formulate what he actually believed. It 
was instinctively, almost unconsciously, 
that he began to speak; it was brokenly, 
and with a kind of inward, spiritual 
hoarseness. He scarcely knew what he 
was doing when he found himself say- 
ing, mentally: 


once, queerly, it 
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“Save me! ... I’m helpless! ... I’m 
desperate! ... Save me! ... Work a 
miracle! ... Father! ... Christ! ... 
Christ! . . . Save my daughter! 

We have no one but—but—You! 
Work a miracle! Work a miracle! 
... 1’m a thief and a liar and a traitor— 
but save me! ... I might do something 
yet—something that might render me— 
worth salvation—but then—I might not. 
Anyhow, save me! ...O God!—Father 
Almighty !—Almighty! . . . That means 
that You can do anything! ... Even now 
—You can do—anything! ... Save us! 
... Save us all! ... Christ! ... Christ! 
bavueet.. * 

He knew neither when nor how he 
ceased, any more than when or how he be- 
gan. His most clearly defined impres- 
sion was that of his spirit coming back 
from a long way off to take perception 
of the fact that he was still standing un- 
der the cluster of electric lights and the 
clock was striking three. He was breath- 
less, exhausted. His most urgent phys- 
ical need was that of air. He strode to 
the window-door leading out to the ter- 
raced lawn, and, throwing it open, passed 
out into the darkness. 

There was no mist at this height above 
the Charles. The night was still, and the 
moon westering. The light had a glim- 
mering, metallic essence, as from a cos- 
mic mirror in the firmament. Long shad- 
ows of trees and shrubbery lay across 
the grass. Clear in the moonlit fore- 
ground stood an elm, the pride of Tory 
Hill—springing as a single shaft for 
twice the measure of a man—springing 
and spreading there into four giant 


branches, each of which sprang and 
spread higher into eight—so springing 
and spreading, springing and spreading 
still—rounded, symmetrical, superb—till 
the long outermost shoots fell pendulous, 
like spray from a fountain of verdure. 
The silence had the suggestion of mighty 
spiritual things astir. At least the 
heaven was not of brass, if the earth 
continued to be of adamant. On the 
contrary, the sky was .high, soft, dim, 
star-bestrewn, ineffable. It was spacious; 
it was free; it was the home of glori- 
ous things; it was the medium of the 
eternal. 

He was not reassured; he was not even 
comforted; what relief he got came only 
from a feeling—a fancy, perliaps—that 
the weight had been eased, that he was 
freed for a minute from the crushing 
pressure of the inevitable. It would re- 
turn again and break him down, but for 
the moment it was lifted, giving him 
room and power to breathe. He did 
breathe—long, deep draughts of the cool 
night air that brought refreshment and 
something like strength to struggle on. 

He came back into the room. His pens 
and papers were scattered on the floor, 
and ink from the overturned inkstand 
was running out on the Oriental rug. 
It was the kind of detail that before this 
evening would have shocked him; but 
nothing mattered now. He was too in- 
different te lift his hand and put the ink- 
stand back into its place. Instead ‘he 
threw himself on a couch, turning his 
face to the still open window, and drink- 
ing in with thirsty gasps the blessed, 
revivifying air. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 














The Reveler: A Vineyard Song 
BY G. E. WOODBERRY 


NWREATHE thy brow! thy cheek outvies 
The golden grape in lusters rare; 
The rosebud of thy mouth denies 
The living rosebud hanging there; 
Nor teach the radiance of thy eyes 
‘To counterfeit the starry air; 
From all things else the beauty dies, 
When thou art near, though they are fair; 
Star, rose, and grape, but mirrors warm 
Of loves that from thy beauty swarm, 
Thy brief, incarnate shades; in thee 
The world returns to unity. 


Unwreathe thyself, and singly shine 
Wine of the world, the rose-divine 
Body of love, desire star-sown, 
That sparkles in the midnight zone— 
All beauty cast in passion’s mold 

In thee corporeally bright— 
O Dionysian bloom, unfold! 

Crown, crown the revel’s height, 
Sweet reveler! thy golden cheek, 

Thy rosebud mouth, thy starry eyes 
A darling of the gods bespeak, 

Who take thee to the skies; 
With hands divinely holding up, 
As ’twere youth’s flower, the vine-clad cup, 


Drink deep, O heavy-breathing boy, 
Crush on thy lips long draughts of joy! 


Then bear with thee to heaven along 
The wisdom of the vineyard song; 
Chime and charm thou mayst not bear, 
For the shadows’ source reigns there; 
And when thou puttest thy beauty by, 
And shall at last unwreathe thee quite, 
Like stars that on the distant sky 
Suddenly beam, and cease from light— 
For who may know what shall befall 
After the whole earth’s funeral? 
And who may know what there shall be 
Without the senses’ imagery ?— 
Ah, when the grape and rose shall shed 
Their bloom, and garden-mold shall be, 
Reveal, all beauty being dead, 
Love’s imageless eternity! 

















The Reduction Cure for Kitty James 


BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 


NE day, during our study hour at 
St. Katharine’s, Kitty James 


slipped a note into her Rhetoric 
and then handed the book to me. It 
was just after the girls had “ produced” 
my play, so, of course, I wasn’t speaking 
to any of them. But Kitty was not as 
much to blame as the others; therefore 
I read her note. These were its enig- 
matie words: 

“Meet me under the big willow at 
five o’clock. Sit down beside me, but 
don’t speak. Just watch what happens.” 

I tore up the note quickly, so Sister 
Irmingarde wouldn’t be disappointed if 
she saw it and tried to get it, and I 
glanced at Kitty. Ter sweet face was 
pale and wan. I raised my eyebrows and 
looked politely interested, but Kitty shook 
her head and kept her eyes on the print- 
ed page, which was indeed the last place 
where one would expect to find them. At 
the end of any study hour Kitty James 
ean tell with umnerring accuracy what 
every girl in the study-hall wears, and 
whether she has anything new on, or has 
done her hair in a different way; but 
Kitty never knows her lessons, and 
rarely does she know what the book in 
front of her is, though she keeps one 
there for looks. 

Kitty told me once with her own lips 
that she plans all her clothes and her 
convent “spreads” during study hours, 
and the clothes of the children she is 
going to have some day, and how her 
future home will look, and the kind of 
ties her husband will wear. She said 
she invented some “ dream ties” for him 
onece—pale blue and pink, with pansies 
and forget-me-nots painted on them—and 
gave them to her brother-in-law, George 
Morgan, to see how they would look “in 
the flesh.” George didn’t wear them. He 
said the dream was one to appall the 
strongest soul, and that it had given 
him a permanent and incurable insomnia. 
He said it just that way. He told Kitty 


that every night afterward for weeks, 
just as he began to sink into an innocent 
slumber, he felt himself bound hand and 
foot by painted family.ties, and the awful 
horror of it always woke him up, bathed 
in a cold perspiration. Kitty felt badly, 
and tears came into her eyes when she 
told me about it. She hadn’t meant to 
make him suffer; but she was glad, sinc: 
some one had to, that she had learned 
the truth in time, and that it was Georg: 
who felt that way, and not Algernon 
Algernon is what his name is going to be. 
Of course this hasn’t anything to do 
with the other experience of Kitty’s, 
which I am about to relate if the gentl 
reader will wait a minute. I put it in 
to throw light on my heroine’s character, 
the way Arnold Bennett does in his 
books, when nothing much happens, and 
you think nothing’s going to, and al! 
the time the human soul is being dis- 
sected before your poor, blind eyes. Now 
I will return to Kitty in the study-hall, 
pale and wan. There will be more refer- 
ences to literary topics and public ques 
tions in my future work, though. As 
I grow more mature in my art I see how 
wrong it is to make my stories a source 
of entertainment only, when they might 
be a source of knowledge, too. Besides, no 
merely entertaining literature can Live. 
I met Kitty under the willow at five 
o’clock. It was not easy, for I had other 
things to do. But who would fail a dear 
companion with secrets to tell? Our 
convent orchestra was rehearsing for th: 
Commencement programme, and of course 
we were going to play the overture to 
“Zampa.” I had to lead on the piano, 
and I-was expected to practise my piano 
part hard, every day, from half-past four 
to half-past five, in one of the little 
music-rooms off the main hall. Though 
T have a light step and am very swift 
in my movements, it was not easy to get 
away, for Sister Harmona, one of the 
teachers of music, has a dreadfully sus- 
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picious nature, and walks up and down 
the hall, listening, to be sure we are all 
at work. The din is frightful when we 
are. “Zampa” 


‘Spring Song” 


from one room, the 
from another, Brahms’s 
‘Parsifal” from others, 
bits of Chopin and Beethoven and Grieg 


from the rest 


waltzes and 


dozens of rooms and dozens 
of pianos going like mad on different 
Sister Harmona_ looks 
nervous sometimes, after she has stood 
it all day. Naturally, I couldn’t be prac- 
tising “ Zampa” and sitting out in the 
grounds with Kitty at the same time, so 


things. quite 


I compromised. I got Janet Trelawney, 


who plays beautifully, to go to my music- 
room and practise “ Zampa,” so Sister 
Harmona wouldn’t be disappointed when 
she went by; and I stole off to Kitty and 
the drooping willow. 
Kitty was ’most as drooping as the 
willow when I reached her. She was sit- 
ting alone on the bench as I approached, 
and she rose and bowed (Kitty has the 
most beautiful manners!) and motioned 
me to sit beside her. I did, without a 
word, and we waited 
and nothing happened. 
I began to get restless. I am nervous 
and high-strung, like all literary artists, 
and sitting down without talking rarely 
interests me. There are so many things 
to do and life is so short. Kitty saw my 
Vor. CXXTV.—No. 740 —24 


for five minutes, 


MURIEL CAME ON WITH 





SLOW AND SOLEMN STEPS 


feet moving, and she made a sign, eager 
and imploring, for me to wait. I waited, 
and I began to think of a book I had 
been reading, and how they carried the 
dead (I’ve only read that 
description three times, but I know it by 
heart). and I forgot Kitty and 
“Zampa” and other unimportant things, 
as I always do when my mind is on Art. 

Suddenly Kitty nudged me, and I saw 
Mabel Muriel Murphy coming toward us. 


| started up to go away, for Mabel was 


heroine out 


about 


the girl who was the stage-manager for 
my play, and did the very worst things 
to it, and changed it from a five-act 
tragedy to a three-act comedy, and made 
all the characters dance instéad of dying 
Kitty 
caught my arm and pulled me down on 
the bench again, and I remembered her 
note and sat still and 


terrible doubts assailed me. 


when their last sad hour came. 


though 
Was Kitty 
James trying to force me to be friends 
again with Mabel Muriel? If she was, I 
knew that I must root Kitty, too, from 
my crushed and empty heart. 

Mabel Muriel came on with slow and 
solemn steps, as if she were following a 
bier. Her head was bowed on her breast, 
hut I guess she caught a glimpse of us 
out of the corner of her eye. She faltered 
when she saw me, as well indeed she 
might. and one foot started backward 


waited, 
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by instinct. She drew it forward again 
with terrible determination, and came 
straight up to us, and handed Kitty a 
little piece of paper. Then she walked 
away. There was something strangely 
impressive about it. I felt a cold chill 
running slowly down my spine, prickling 
as it passed. That’s allitera- 
tion, and I’m glad I thought 
of it. Such touches are what 
make style. 

Kitty opened the note and 
looked at it. Then she hand- 
ed it to me. Its words were 
few and simple. They read: 

“Try the lemon cure.” 

My mind is very quick, 
and everybody says my intui- 
tion is simply wonderful; 
but when I read that note I 
sat and stared at Kitty like 
any ordinary stupid girl. 
She had her finger on her 
lips, to show I was not to 
speak. Mabel Muriel was al- 
ready disappearing among 
the trees, but I saw Kitty 
glance quickly in another di- 
rection, and I looked, too, 
and there was Maudie Joyce 
coming along with measured 
tread. I could almost hear 
Chopin’s funeral march as I 
watched her, and I could 
almost see the dead leaves 
whirling over the new-made 
grave, the way they do in 
the last pages of the sonata. 
Sister Harmona says she can’t hear them 
whirl when I play that sonata, and I 
don’t wonder. I can’t always, myself; 
but I hear them plainly when Paderewski 
or Sister Cecilia plays it. 

Maudie hesitated, too, when she saw 
me, so I realized that, whatever was 
going on, the girls had not expected me 
to be in it. I was, though, and this 
pleased me. I made up my mind that 
very minute to stand by Kitty to the 
death. Maudie pulled herself together, 
walked straight up to us with her head 
hent, handed Kitty a note, and went 
away. The note said: 

“ Buttermilk will do it.” 

Kitty raised her lily hand to show that 
I was not to speak. I wouldn’t have had 
time to, anyway, for Adeline Thurston 





KITTY LAUGHED AT THE 
THINGS THEY SAID 


was already stalking toward us, her eyes 
on the ground and her hands crossed on 
her breast. She uncrossed them long 
enough to hand Kitty a note. Then she 
went away as the others had done, except 
that she seemed to feel even worse. Of 
course, Adeline, being a poet, looked 
worse than the others, too. 
Kitty and I read her note 
together, for I simply could 
not wait. It said: 

“Roll on the floor fifty 
times every morning and 
fifty times every night.” 

By this time I knew I wags 
assisting at some grim, mys- 
terious rite, so I began to 
enjoy myself. But Kitty's 
face was getting redder and 
redder, and her mouth look- 
ed like a little pink hyphen 
in her face. That means it 
looked thin and straight, the 
way a hyphen looks. I hate 
to explain, but I’d hate worse 
to have the gentle reader 
miss it. 

A few minutes later Mabel 
Blossom came along, exactly 
as the other girls had come, 
with purposeful and mourn- 
ful mien, and handed Kitty 
a note. It was simple and 
cup. direct. It said: 

. “ Stop eating.” 

Before any more girls had 
time to come, Kitty took 
me by the hand and led 
me to a shrine away off in another 
part of the convent grounds. We sat 
down and waited. Before five minutes 
had passed, little Josie Gregory, one of 
the minims, arrived and handed Kitty 
a note. The handwriting was Jennie 
Hartwell’s, and it read: 

“ Walking works wonders.” 

Kitty tore the note up, and threw the 
pieces on the ground and put her heel 
on them. Almost before she had done 
it, another minim came with another 
note, and after that they came and came 
and came, like leaves in Vallombrosa, as 
the poet says. That means there were a 
lot of notes. Sometimes a minim brought 
them, and sometimes it was an older girl; 
but, whoever it was, she came slowly 
and sadly, as if to take one last Jook 
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You know what 





at the dear face within. 
[ mean. I don’t want to put it any 
more plainly, for, indeed, it is an awful 
thought; but it is the only one that ex- 
presses the way those messengers acted. 

The little minims were the worst of 
il. After they delivered their notes they 
stood and stared with round, wondering 
eves, as if they were waiting for some- 
thing dreadful to happen. They were, 
oo: for, as we learned afterward, Mabel 
Blossom had told them with her own lips 
that if the Vy waited long enough, pe rfectly 
juiet, with their eyes fixed on Kitty 
James, maybe they would see her burst! 
We didn’t know this then, but it made 
is feel dreadfully nervous to see them 
standing round us in a eirele, and closing 
in like the wolves around the Russian 
voman’s sleigh when she threw out her 
children to save herself. I was thinking 
about the Russian woman and how dread- 
ful she was, as well as about Kitty— 
I’ve always been able to think of different 
things at the same time—when Kitty sud- 
denly rose to her feet and threw her 
irms over her head and shrieked. 

She is a nervous child, and when she 
begins to shriek she can’t stop. 
So she went on doing it and 
getting hysterics as fast as 
she could get them, and thi 
minims shrieked, too, and 
scattered in every direction, 
and then watched us from 
behind trees, waiting for what 
they thought was coming. I 
rubbed 
talked to her, and pretty soon 


Kitty’s hands and 


| got her quieted down. Then 
I took her to my room, with 
the notes she hadn’t had time 
to tear up, and finally I got 
the whole story out of her. 
This was it: 

Maudie Joyee and Mabel 
Blossom had made up their 
minds that Kitty James was 
getting too fat, so they began 
to talk to her about it. At 
first Kitty thought it was a 
joke and laughed at the 
things they said. But pretty 
soon they got the other girls 
into it, and everybody talked 
to Kitty about getting stout, 


and told her it dulled her Kitty 
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brain, and advised her to stop. They 
said the way to do it was to diet. 
Kitty got dre adfully tired hearing about 
it, for she loves food more than al 
most anything else. After that, when 
they didn’t stop, she got angry, and final- 
ly, when the V still kept it up, the terribl 
thing happened that comes sometimes in 
the case of gentle, beautiful natures like 
hers—she got stubborn. She told the 
girls if they didn’t like to look at her 
they could go and look at some one els« 
and leave her alone, and she said sh 
would get fatter than ever, just to show 
them. Then they began to send her notes 
and to get the whole school to help them. 
You see, it had got to be a kind of a 
game, and a terribly funny joke to every 
one but Kitty. 

All this had been going on for more 
than a week, and I hadn’t known it. 
But that was because I was hardly speak- 
ing to any of the girls, after the way 
they had treated my play. They came 
and talked to me every day and tried to 
make up, and I answered direct questions 
courteously, and then excused myself and 
left them. You’d better believe they 
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didn’t like it, either—and of course they 
had got into mischief and were driving 
Kitty James into hysterics. 

I made Kitty some tea and gave her 
two big pieces of chocolate cake and some 
strawberry jam and some fudge, and we 
read the notes and talked and decided 
what we would do. I had a lovely time 
Of course it was my duty to 
Kitty, who was one against 


planning. 
stand by 
many; and it is a wonderful experience, 
and all too rare, to have duty go hand 
in hand with delight, as real writers 
would say if they were clever enough to 
think of it. It is surprising how rarely 
they do think of things like that. Oft, 
indeed, I see places in their work where 
I could have said things better. But I 
am forgetting my heroine, which Sister 
Irmingarde says is one of my most 
serious literary faults. I notice it in 
Henry James’s stories, too, for pages and 
pages—so I don’t worry over it as much 
as I do over my other faults. 

As soon as I began to think about 
Kitty’s problem, Kitty stopped trying to. 
She is a girl it is a pleasure to help. 
She sat still and ate chocolate cake, 
and gained two pounds more, she told me 
the next day, and I thought and thought, 
till the solution of our problem flashed 
upon me. To tell Kitty was the next 
thing, and I did it. 

That night we “ planned a campaign,” 
as papa says, that would show the girls 
the error of their ways. While we were 
in the most interesting part of it the 
lights went out and the Great Silence 
fell, and I had to creep alone through 
the pitch-black convent halls from Kitty’s 
room to mine, a block and a half away. 
It was no fun, either, in that awful dark- 
ness and silence, full of memories of 
beautiful dead nuns. Every time I find 


myself alone at night in those long, 
ghostly corridors. that is what I feel 


around me—the nuns who have died, si- 
lently keeping step with me. I ean al- 
their black veils flutter, and 
hear the soft click of their rosary beads 
one against the other. It does not 
frighten me; the memory of them is too 
sweet for that. 3ut it makes me feel 
very solemn, and I am glad when I get 
back to my own room and see the stars 
shining in through my windows. 

The next day Kitty James and I 


most see 
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formed a secret society the Epsilon 
Sigma; and by sunset every girl at St. 
Katharine’s knew about it and was crazy 
to join it. But we didn’t let them. We 
confined the membership to ten girls 

Need I add that 
we chose them from among the girls who 
had had nothing to do with my play or 
with reducing the weight of Kitty James? 
We did. We took in Janet Trelawney 
first. She had been in the infirmary for 
three weeks, so neither of us had any- 
thing against her. Then we gathered in 
the most brilliant of the other girls 

outside of our old set—and I ean tell 
you they were proud and glad when we 
asked them. 
and grateful. 


eight besides ourselves. 


I never saw girls so happy 
And of course all the other 
girls stopped bothering Kitty right off, 
in the hope that we would take them into 
the Epsilon Sigma later. 

We got permission to go into town 
in the afternoon, and we ordered the 
hadges from Mr. Whitten—“ 
fellow -townsman in the 


our genial 
jewelry busi- 
the local newspaper calls him. He 
made them in three days, and they were 
too sweet—gold ovals, with the mono- 
gram E.S. on them, and pins in the back 
to fasten them to our blouses. 
spent a lot of money for food. 

That night we had the most gorgeous 
banquet in the history of St. Kath- 
arine’s. It was in honor of our secret 
society. 


” 
ness, 


Then we 


3efore eating we initiated the 
new members, and you'd better believe 
they were ready for the banquet after 
we got through with them. We had cake 
and cold chicken and jelly and fudge and 
pickles and ice-cream and lemonade and 
Welsh rabbit and potted tongue and 
deviled crabs and French pastry. W 
put blankets over the transom of my 
room, so the Sisters wou!ldn’t be dis- 
turbed by our lights, and we ate and ate, 
and talked in whispers, and invented a 
secret grip and a password, and I never 
had so much fun in my life. Every girl 
there was just bursting with food, and 
pride because. she was with us. 

The next morning Kitty James went 
to the infirmary and stayed two days. 
It was very inconvenient, when we had 
so much to do, but Kitty said the ban- 
quet was worth it. In the mean time 
I wrote mamma to send me a box, and 
T told her what to put in it—cold ham 
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and turkey and cream 
cake and jelly cake, 
and other things just 
It came the 


day after Kitty got 


as good. 


well, so we had a 
banquet that 
to celebrate her re- 


night 


turn to our midst. 
The very next day 
poor Kitty was in 
the infirmary again, 
and the nuns couldn’t 
inderstand it; but 
didn’t mind 
She said the 
second banquet was 


Kitty 


going. 


even more worth it 
than the first. As 
so00n as she was able 
to sit up she wrote 
to her sister, Mrs. 
Morgan, ask- 
ing for a box, and it 


George 


came right away; so 
Kitty gave a banquet 
the night she left the 
infirmary, and the 
following morning 
she went back to it 

to the infirmary, I 
mean, She was there 
four days that time, 
ind the convent in- 
firmarians began to 
talk about sending 
for a_ specialist to 
examine her. She 
got better, though, 
and by the time she 
was out George Mor- 


BANQUET 


gan sent me a box, so the Epsilon Sigma 
was ready for another banquet. 

friend 
far, far dearer than any one else except 


George is my very dearest 


mamma—and it is the tragedy of our 
lives that he wed before we had found 
each other. If I told you what was in 
Chick- 
ens in aspic, and candied fruit, and a 
five-pound box of the richest chocolat 
creams you ever ate, and loads of pre- 


that box, you'd never believe it. 


serves. 


Kitty was out of the infirmary 
just in time for that banquet, but the 
next day she was very sick, and the 
Sisters sent to Chicago for the spe- 
cialist. 


CURE 
















FOR KITTY JAMES 





THAT NIGHT We HAD THE MOST GORGEOUS 


IN THE HISTORY OF ST. KATHARINE’S 


All this time our old friends were not 
idle. They ecouldn’t be, with every other 
girl at St. Katharine’s talking about those 
banquets and describing them till their 
mouths watered. Janet Trelawney told 
everybody they were like the feasts of 
Lucullus that we read about in history. 
The day after the last banquet Mabel 
Blossom and Maudie Joyce and Mabel 
Muriel Murphy came to me together and 
apologized again for what they did to 
my play. I accepted their apology po- 
litely. Then I changed the subject and 
talked about the weather. Mabel Blos- 
som said the food at the convent table 
was nourishing but monotonous, and I 
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said I didn’t remember much about it, 
because I hadn’t eaten any of it lately. 

The girls mentioned the Epsilon Sig- 
ma in an offhand way, and I preserved 
a calm silence. Finally Mabel Blossom 
spoke up again in trembling tones, and 
asked whether I wouldn’t let bygones 
be bygones. While she was speaking 
Maudie Joyce burst into tears and said 
they had treated my play dreadfully, and 
that they never could forgive themselves, 
and they had never been so unhappy in 
their lives, and she didn’t care a fig for 
my old banquets or my club, but she did 
love me and always would, and wouldn’t 
I please forgive her and be natural 
again. She said it all just like that, 
without stopping, and she kept wiping 
her eyes till her handkerchief was a little 
wet ball. Mabel Muriel Murphy was cry- 
ing, too, by this time, and Mabel Blossom 
looked dreadfully cross, which with her 
is the sign of her deepest suffering. 

I looked at my dear companions, and 
all of a sudden my icy heart melted as 





wivaed 


fjedins Baws 
“—" 


if Maudie had taken it into her warm, 
friendly hands; and I ‘issed the girls 
and told them everything was all right, 
and | meant it. We had a beautiful 
afternoon together—it happened to be 
Saturday—and it was exactly like the 
dear old days. The nuns wouldn’t let 
me see Kitty; she was too sick. I saw 
her the next afternoon, when she was a 
little better, and told her how I had 
forgiven the girls, and begged her to, 
and to let them come into the Epsilon 
Sigma. But Kitty wouldn’t. She said 
she had suffered too much, and I guess 
she had. She said if she had to die I 
could call them around her death-bed 
for a last scene of forgiveness; but while 
there was any hope of life she wouldn't 
look at them. I knew how she felt. I 
had felt even worse the terrible day of 
the play. 

Kitty was quite sick for almost a 
week, and when she came back to us I 
gave a banquet for her in my room. It 
wasn’t a meeting of the Epsilon Sigma; 


THE VERY NEXT DAY POOR KITTY WAS IN THE INFIRMARY AGAIN 
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DURING THE WHOLE EVENING THE 


it was just a celebration of Kitty’s re- 


covery; so she let me ask Maudie Joyce 
and Mabel Blossom and Mabel Muriel 
Murphy; and I invited the Epsilon Sig- 
ma girls, too, for of course we would not 
desert those whe had stood by us in our 
trouble 
during the whole evening the girls kept 
staring at Kitty and me, and then look- 


Kitty sat at my right, and 


ing at one another with long, meaning 
The yvV were love ly to her. though, 
and Kitty forgave them before the ban- 


wlances. 


quet was over, and everything was as 


lly as it could be. 


oll But every now and 
then the girls of our old set would begin 
I could see that 
they were dreadfully interested in some- 
thing that they didn’t dare to talk about, 
and Kitty saw it, too. We were curious 
about it, but of course we didn’t ask any 


to speak and then stop. 


questions. 

The next day Mabel Blossom came to 
my room and sat looking at me for five 
minutes without speaking. She does that 
sometimes, and usually it makes me 
nervous; but this time it didn’t, for I 
saw there was loving admiration in her 
eyes. There isn’t, always. I went on 
calmly clearing out my bureau drawers, 
without paying much attention to her, and 
at last she drew a deep breath and spoke. 

“Mav Iverson,” 


she said, in thrilling 
tones, “ you really are a wonder! 
saw anv one like vou!” 


I never 








GIRLS KEPT STARING AT KITTY 


Before ] could ask why she had not 
discovered this long 
Maudi« 


Muriel Murphy came in. 


before, the door 
Mabel 
They sat down 
and looked at me, exactly the way Mabel 
Blossom had looked. 


opened and Joyee and 


There was awe and 
also a touch of reverence in their gaze. 
| enjoyed it for a while, but at last I 
couldn't knowing what it 
meant, so I asked them. They all be- 
gan to talk at once, but Mabel Blossom’s 


voice rose loud and clear above the other 


stand not 


two, and finally they stopped. 
“ May 


“vou are a wonder.” 


Iverson,” she began again, 
And she went on 
to say that in less than three weeks I 
alone had accomplished something the 
entire school had worked on and failed 
in. She told about Kitty James and how 
they had tried to reduce her weight and 
couldn’t, and all the different methods 
they had used; and she said I had simply 
walked in and had a lovely time, and 
given Kitty a lovely time, and eight other 
girls a lovely time—and done it. 

At first I couldn’t quite understand, 
but of course I didn’t show this; and 
pretty soon I began to see what they 
meant. Besides, I remembered the way 
Kitty had looked the day before. I put 
on a calm, superior expression, as if what 
I had done had been easy. 

“But you don’t know vet how many 
pounds she bas lost.” T to'd them, trying 
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to keep pride out of my voice. I didn't 
know myself, but they did, and they 
answered like a Greek chorus. 

“ Eight-e-e-n!” they said, and they drew 
the word out like molasses candy when you 
pull it. “We asked the infirmarians.” 

I will admit to the gentle reader that 
I nearly feil off my chair when I heard 
that. Eighteen pounds lost in less than 
three weeks! No wonder Kitty James 
had looked slender and willowy! 

Then my chest swelled with satisfac- 
tion, and you can see for yourself that it 
had cause. To take Kitty James in 
hand, and to get eighteen pounds off her 
in three weeks by feeding her with every- 
thing she loved, was a brand-new idea, 
and it was all my own. I don’t believe 
any one ever thought of it before. Of 
course, as I strive to be honest, even with 
myself, I will admit that I hadn’t really 


¢ 


thought it out in detail. It was just 
instinct. But it got results, which is all 
one ought to ask of any idea. I told the 
girls there was more to the matter than 
they knew, which was true. I said the 
real name of the Epsilon Sigma was the 
Eating Society, which was true, too. 
Then I frowned as if I felt disappointed, 
and I sat thinking hard for a moment, 
and not one of them dared to speak. 
Finally I let my face clear. I felt an- 
other instinct stirring in me. 

“Eighteen pounds is not enough,” I 
said, firmly. “It’s got to be twenty. T’'ll 
give the biggest banquet of all to-night, 
and invite you three girls and Kitty and 
the Epsilon Sigma. We’ll eat all that’s 
left of George Morgan’s box. There’s 
heaps. By to-morrow Kitty will lose the 
other two pounds.” 

And you'd better believe she did! 


Song 


BY LOUIS 


HAT is the 


To what shall 
A bird through the 
And the night is 


LEDOUX 


worth of singing? 


I liken song? 
sunset winging ;— 
dark and long. 


Agleam are the golden pinions 
Glimpsed ere the sunset fade, 


Then lost in the 


dark dominions 


Of the slowly folding shade. 


What is the worth of singing? 
Can I lighten the wide worid-wrong 
With a leaf on the night wind winging, 
Or the sunset gleam of song? 

















I 
HIS essay is essentially an exercise 
in restatement. It is an attempt 
on the part of its writer to re- 
phrase his attitude to contemporary 
social changes. 

In order to do so it is convenient to 
coin two expressions, and to employ them 
with a certain defined intention. They 
are, firstly, The Normal Social Life, and, 
secondly, The Great State. Throughout 
this essay these expressions will be used 
in accordance with the definitions pres- 
ently to be given, and the fact that they 
are so used will be emphasized by the 
employment of capitals. It will be pos- 
sible for any one to argue that what is 
here defined as the Normal Social Life 
is not the normal social life, and that 
the Great State is indeed no state at all. 
That will be an argument outside the 
range delimited by these definitions. 

Now what is intended by the Normal 
Social Life here is a type of human as- 
sociation and employment, of extreme 
prevalence and antiquity, which appears 
to have been the lot of the enormous 
majority of human beings so far back 
as history or tradition or the vestiges 
of material that supply our conceptions 
of the neolithie period can carry us. It 
has never been the lot of all humanity 
at any time, to-day it is perhaps less pre- 
dominant than it has ever been, yet even 
to-day it is probably the lot of the greater 
moiety of mankind. 

Essentially this type of association 
presents a localized community, a com- 
munity of which the greater proportion 
of the individuals are engaged more or 
less directly in the cultivation of the land. 
With this there is also associated the 
grazing or herding over wider or more 
restricted areas belonging either col- 
lectively or diseretely to the community, 
of sheep, cattle, goats, or swine, and al- 
most always the domestic fowl is a com- 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 740.—25 


Socialism 


BY H. G. 


IN TWO 





WELLS 


PARTS 





mensal of man in this life. The culti- 
vated land at least is usually assigned, 
temporarily or inalienably, as property 
to specific individuals, and the individ- 
uals are grouped in generally mon- 
ogamice families of which the father is 
the head. Essentially the social unit is 
the Family, and even where, as in Mo- 
hammedan countries, there is no legal 
or customary restriction upon polygamy, 
monogamy still prevails as the ordinary 
vay of living. Unmarried women are 
not esteemed, and children are desired. 
According to the dangers or securities 
of the region, the nature of the cultiva- 
tion, and the temperament of the people, 
this community is scattered either widely 
in separate steadings or drawn together 
into villages. At one extreme, over large 
areas of thin pasture, this agricultural 
community may verge on the nomadic; 
at another, in proximity to consuming 
markets, it may present the concentra- 
tion of intensive culture. There may be 
an adjacent wild, supplying wood, and 
perhaps controlled by a simple forestry. 
The law that holds this community to- 
gether is largely traditional and cus- 
tomary, and almost always as its primor- 
dial bond there is some sort of temple 
and some sort of priest. Typically the 
temple is devoted to a local god or a 
localized saint, and its position indicates 
the central point of the locality, its as- 
sembly-place, and its market. Associated 
with the agriculture there are usually a 
few imperfectly specialized tradesmen, a 
smith, a garment-maker pernaps, a basket- 
maker or potter, who group about the 
church or temple. The community may 
maintain itself in a state of complete 
isolation, but more usually there are 
tracks or roads to the centers of adiacent 
communities, and a certain drift of 
travel, a certain trade in non-essential 
things. In the fundamentals of life this 
normal community is independent and 
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self-subsisting, and where it is not be- 
ginning to be modified by the novel forces 
of the new times it preduces its own food 
and drink, its own clothing, and largely 
intermarries within its limits. 

This in general terms is what is here 
intended by the phrase the Normal Social 
Life. It is still the substantial part of 
the rural life of all Europe and most of 
Asia and Africa, and it has been the life 
of the great majority of human beings 
for immemorial years. It is the root 
life. It rests upon the soil, and from that 
soil below and its reaction to the seasons 
and the moods of the sky overhead have 
grown most of the traditions, institu- 
tions, sentiments, beliefs, superstitions, 
and fundamental songs and stories of 
mankind. 

But since the very dawn of history at 
least this Normal Social Life has never 
been the whole complete life of mankind. 
Quite apart from the marginal life of 
the savage hunter, there have been a 
number of forces and influences within 
men and women, and without, that have 
produced abnormal and surplus ways of 
living, supplemental, additional, and even 
antagonistic to this normal scheme. 

And first as to the forces within men 
and women. Long as it has lasted, al- 
most universal as it has been, the human 
being has never yet achieved a perfect 
adaptation to the needs of the Normal 
Social Life. He has attained nothing 
of that frictionless fitting to the needs 
of association one finds in the bee or the 
ant. Curiosity, deep stirrings to wander, 
the still more ancient inheritance of the 
hunter, a recurrent distaste for labor, 
and resentment against the necessary 
subjugations of family life, have always 
been a straining force within the agri- 
cultural community. The imerease of 
population during periods of prosperity 
has led at the touch of bad seasons and 
adversity to the desperate reliefs of war 
and the invasion of alien localities. And 
the nomadic and adventurous spirit of 
man found reliefs and opportunities more 
particularly along the shores of great 
rivers and inland seas. Trade and travel 
began, at first only a trade in adven- 
titious things, in metals and rare objects 
and luxuries and slaves. With trade 
eame writing and money; the inventions 
of debt and rent, usury and tribute. 


History finds already in its beginnings 
a thin network of trading and slaving 
flung over the world of the Normal Social! 
Life, a network whose strands are the 
early roads, whose knots are the first 
towns and the first courts. 

Indeed, all recorded history is in a 
sense the history of these surplus and 
supplemental activities of mankind. The 
Normal Social Life flowed on in its im- 
memorial fashion, using no letters, need- 
ing no records, leaving no history. Then, 
a little minority, bulking disproportion- 
ately in the record, come the trader and 
sailor, the slave, the landlord and the 
tax-compeller, the townsman and the 
king. 

All written history is the story of a 
minority and their peculiar and abnormal! 
affairs. Save in so far as it notes great 
natural catastrophes and tells of the 
spreading or retrocession of human lif« 
through changes of climate and physica! 
conditions, it resolves itself into an ac- 
count of a series of attacks and modi- 
fications and supplements made by ex- 
cessive and superfluous forces engendered 
within the community upon the Normal 
Social Life. The very invention of 
writing is a part of those modifying de- 
velopments. The Normal Social Life is 
essentially illiterate and traditional. The 
Normal Social Life is as mute as the 
standing crops; it is as seasonal and 
eyclic as Nature herself, and reaches 
toward the future only an intimation 
of continual repetitions. 

Now this human over-life may take 
either beneficent or maleficent or neutral 
aspects toward the general life of hu- 
manity. It may present itself as law and 
pacification, as a positive addition and 
superstructure to the Normal Social 
Life, as roads and markets and cities, as 
courts and unifying monarchies, as help- 
ful and directing religious organizations, 
as literature and art and science and 
philosophy, reflecting back upon the in- 
dividual in the Normal Social Life from 
which it arose a gilding and refreshment 
of new and wider interests and added 
pleasures and resources. One may define 
certain phases in the history of various 
countries when this was the state of af- 
fairs, when a country-side of prosperous 
communities with a healthy family life 
and a wide distribution of property, ani- 
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mated by roads and towns and unified 
by a generally intelligible religious be- 
lief, lived in a transitory but satisfactory 
harmony under a sympathetic govern- 
ment. I take it that this is the condition 
to which the minds of such original and 
vigorous reactionary thinkers as Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
for example, turn, as being the most 
desirable state of mankind. 

But the general effect of history is to 
present these phases as phases of excep- 
tional good luck, and to show the surplus 
forces of humanity as on the whole an- 
tagonistic to any such equilibrium with 
the Normal Social Life. To open the 
book of history haphazard is, most com- 
monly, to open it at a page where the 
surplus forees appear to be in more or 
less destructive conflict with the Normal 
Social Life. One opens at the depopula- 
tion of Italy by the aggressive great 
estates of the Roman Empire, at the im- 
poverishment of the French peasantry by 
a too centralized monarchy before the 
Revolution, or at the huge degenerative 
growth of the great industrial towns of 
western Europe in the nineteenth century. 
Or again one opens at destructive wars. 
One sees these surplus forces over and 
above the Normal Social Life working 
toward unstable concentrations of popula- 
tion, to centralizations of government, to 
migrations and conflicts upon a large 
scale; one discovers the process develop- 
ing into a phase of social fragmentation 
and destruction, and then, unless the 
whole country has been wasted down to 
its very soil, the Normal Social Life re- 
turns as the heath and furze and grass 
return after the burning of a common. 
But it never returns in precisely its old 
form. The surplus forees have always 
produced some traceable change, the 
rhythm is a little altered. As between 
the Gallie peasant before the Roman con- 
quest, the peasant of the Gallic prov- 
ince, the Carlovingian peasant, the 
French peasant of the thirteenth, the 
seventeenth, and the twentieth centuries, 
there is, in spite of a general uniformity 
of life, of a common atmosphere of cows, 
hens, dung, toil, plowing, economy and 
domestic intimacy, an effect of accumulat- 
ing generalizing influences and of wider 
relevancies. And the oscillations of em- 
pires and kingdoms, religious movements, 
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wars, invasions, settlements, leave upon 
the mind an impression that the surplus 
life of mankind, the less-localized life 
of mankind, that life of mankind which 
is not directly connected with the soil, 
but which has become more or less de- 
tached from and independent of it, is 
becoming proportionately more important 
in relation to the Normal Social Life. 
It is as if a different way of living was 
emerging from the Normal Social Life, 
and freeing itself from its traditions end 
limitations. 

And this is more particularly the effect 
upon the mind of a review of the history 
of the past two hundred years. The little 
speculative activities of the alchemist 
and natural philosopher, the little eco- 
nomic experiments of the acquisitive and 
enterprising landed proprietor, favored 
by unprecedented periods of security and 
freedom, have passed into a new phase of 
extraordinary productivity. They have 
added preposterously and continue to add 
on a gigantic scale and without any evi- 
dent limits to the continuation of their 
additions, to the resources of humanity. 
To the strength of horses and men and 
slaves has been added the power of 
machines and the possibility of econ- 
omies that were once incredible. The 
Normal Social Life has been over- 
shadowed as it has never been over- 
shadowed before by the concentrations 
and achievements of the surplus life. 
Vast new possibilities open to the race; 
the traditional life of mankind, its tradi- 
tional systems of association, are chal- 
lenged and threatened, and all the social 
thought, all the political activity of our 
time, turns in reality upon the conflict 
of this ancient system whose essentials 
we have here defined and termed the 
Normal Social Life with the still vague 
and formless impulses that seem destined 
either to involve it and men in a final 
destruction or to replace it by some new 
and probably more elaborate method of 
human association. 

Because there is the following dif- 
ference between the action of the surplus 
forces as we see them to-day and as they 
appeared before the outbreak of physical 
science and mechanism. Then it seemed 
clearly necessary that whatever social 
and political organization developed. it 
must needs rest ultimately on the tiller 
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of the soil, the agricultural holding, and 
the Normal Social Life. But now even 
in agriculture huge wholesale methods 
have appeared. They are declared to be 
destructive, but it is quite conceivable 
that they may be made ultimately as 
recuperative as that small agriculture 
which has hitherto been the inevitable 
social basis. If that is so, then the new 
ways of living may not simply impose 
themselves in a growing proportion upon 
the Normal Social Life, but they may 
even oust it and replace it altogether. 
Or they may oust it and fail to replace 
it. In the newer countries the Normal 
Social Life does not appear to establish 
itself at all rapidly. No real peasantry 
appears in either America or Australia; 
and in the older countries, unless there 
is the most elaborate legislative and fiscal 
protection, the peasant population wanes 
before the large farm, the estate, and 
overseas production. 

Now most of the political and social 
discussion of the last hundred years may 
be regarded and rephrased as an attempt 
to apprehend this defensive struggle of 
the Normal Social Life against waxing 
novelty and innovation, and to give a 
direction and guidance to all of us who 
participate. And it is very largely a 
matter of temperament and free choice 
still, just where we shall decide to place 
ourselves. Let us consider some of the 
key-words of contemporary thought, such 
as Liberalism, Individualism, Socialism, 
in the light of this broad generalization 
we have made, and then we shall find it 
easier to explain our intention in em- 
ploying, as a second technicality, the 
phrase of The Great State as an opposite 
to The Normal Social Life which we have 
already defined. 


II 


The Normal Social Life has been de- 
fined as one based on agriculture, tradi- 
tional and essentially unchanging. It 
has needed no toleration and displayed 
no toleration for novelty and strangeness. 
Its beliefs have been of such a nature 
as to justify and sustain itself, and it 
has had an intrinsic hostility to any 
other beliefs. The god of its community 
has been a jealous god, even when he was 
only a tribal and local god. Only very 
occasionally in history until the coming 


of the modern period do we find any 
human community relaxing from this 
ancient and more normal state of entire 
intolerance toward ideas or practices oth- 
er than its own. When toleration and a 
receptive attitude toward alien ideas was 
manifested in the old world, it was at 
some trading center or political center; 
new ideas and new religions came by 
water along the trade routes. And such 
toleration as there was rarely extended 
to active teaching and propaganda. 
Even in liberal Athens the hemlock was 
in the last resort at the service of the 
ancient gods and the ancient morals 
against the skeptical critic. 

But with the steady development of 
innovating forces in human affairs there 
has actually grown up a cult of recep- 
tivity, a readiness for new ideas, a faith 
in the probable truth of novelties. Lib- 
eralism is essentially anti-traditionalism ; 
its tendency is to commit for trial any 
institution or belief that is brought be- 
fore it. It is the accuser and antagonist 
of all the fixed and ancient values and 
imperatives and prohibitions of the Nor- 
mal Social Life. And growing up in 
relation to liberalism and sustained by 
it is’ the great body of scientific know]- 
edge, which professes at least to be 
absolutely undogmatie and perpetually 
on its trial and under assay and re- 
examination. 

Now a very large part of the advanced 
thought of the past century is no more 
than the confused negation of the broad 
beliefs and institutions which have been 
the heritage and social basis of humanity 
for immemorial years. This is as true 
of the extremest Individualism as of the 
extremest Socialism. The former denies 
that element of legal and customary 
control which has always subdued the 
individual to the needs of the Normal 
Social Life, and the latter that qualified 
independence of distributed property 
which is the basis of family autonomy. 
Both are movements against the ancient 
life, and nothing is more absurd than the 
misrepresentation which presents either 
as a conservative force. They are two 
divergent schools with a common dis- 
position to reject the old and turn toward 
the new. The Individualist professes a 
faith for which he has no rational evi- 
dence, that the mere abandonment of 
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traditions and controls must ultimately 
produce a new and beautiful social order; 
while the Socialist, with an equal liberal- 
ism, regards the outlook with a kind of 
hopeful dread and insists upon an elab- 
orate legal readjustment, a new and un- 
tried scheme of social organization to 
replace the shattered and weakening Nor- 
mal Social Life. 

Both these movements, and indeed all 
movements that are not movements for 
the subjugation of innovation and the 
restoration of tradition, are vague in the 
prospect they contemplate. They pro- 
duce no definite forecasts of the quality 
of the future toward which they so con- 
fidently indicate the way. But this is 
less true of modern Socialism than of its 
antithesis, and it becomes less and less 
true as Socialism, under an enormous 
torrent of criticism, slowly washes itself 
clean from the mass of partial statement, 
hasty misstatement, sheer error, and 
presumption that obscured its first 
emergence. 

3ut it is well to be very clear upon 
one point at this stage, and that is that 
this present time is not a battle-ground 
between Individualism and Socialism; it 
is a battle-ground between the Normal 
Social Life on the one hand, and a com- 
plex of forces on the other, which seek a 
form of replacement and seem to par- 
tially find it in these and other doctrines. 

Nearly all contemporary thinkers who 
are not too muddled to be assignable fall 
into one of three classes, of which the 
third we shall distinguish is the largest 
and most various and divergent. It will 
be convenient to say a little of each of 
these classes before proceeding to a more 
particular account of the third. Our 
analysis will cut across many accepted 
classifications, but there will be ample 
justification for this rearrangement. All 
of them may be dealt with quite justly 
as accepting the general account of the 
historical process which is here given. 

Then, first, we must distinguish a series 
of writers and thinkers which one may 
call the Conservators. 

These are people who really do con- 
sider the Normal Social Life as the only 
proper and desirable life for the great 
mass of humanity, and they are fully 
prepared to subordinate all exceptional 
and surplus lives to the moral standards 
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and limitations that arise naturally out 
of the Normal Social Life. They desire 
a state in which property is widely dis- 
tributed, a community of independent 
families, protected by law and an intel- 
ligent democratic statecraft from the 
economic aggressions of large accumula- 
tions, and linked by a common religion. 
Their attitude to the forces of change is 
necessarily a hostile attitude. They are 
disposed to regard innovations in transit 
and machinery as undesirable, and even 
mischievous, disturbances of a wholesome 
equilibrium. They are at least unfriend- 
ly to any organization of scientific re- 
search, and scornful of the pretensions of 
science. Criticisms of the methods of 
logic, skepticism of the more widely dif- 
fused human beliefs, they would classify 
as insanity. Two able English writers, 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc, 
have given the clearest expression to this 
system of ideals, and stated an admirable 
ease for it. They present a conception 
of vinous, loudly singing, earthy, toiling, 
custom-ruled, wholesome, and insanitary 
men; they are Pagan in the sense that 
their hearts are with the villagers and 
not with the townsmen, Christian in the 
spirit of the parish priest. There are no 
other Conservators so clear-headed and 
consistent. But their teaching is merely 
the logical expression of an enormous 
amount of conservative feeling. Vast 
multitudes of less lucid minds share their 
hostility to novelty and research, hate, 
dread, and are eager to despise science, 
and glow responsive to the warm, familiar 
expressions of primordial feelings and 
immemorial prejudices. The rural con- 
servative, the liberal of the allotments 
and small-holdings type, Mr. Roosevelt— 
in his Western-farmer, philoprogenitive 
phase as distinguished from the phase of 
his more imperialistic moments—all pre- 
sent themselves as essentially Conserva- 
tors, as seekers after and preservers of 
the Normal Social Life. 

So, too, do Socialists of the William 
Morris type. The mind of William 
Morris was profoundly reactionary. He 
hated the whole trend of later nineteenth- 
century modernism with the hatred nat- 
ural to a man of cansiderable scholarship 
and intense esthetic sensibilities. His 
mind turned, exactly as Mr. Belloc’s 
turns, to the finished and enriched Nor- 
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mal Social Life of western Europe in 
the Middle Ages, but, unlike Mr. Belloc, 
he believed that given private ownership 
of land and the ordinary materials of life, 
there must necessarily be an aggregatory 
process, usury, expropriation, the develop- 
ment of an exploiting wealthy class. He 
believed profit was the devil. His News 
from Nowhere pictures a communism 
that amounted, in fact; to little more than 
a system of private ownership of farms 
and trades without money or any buying 
and selling, in an atmosphere cf genial- 
ity, generosity, and mutual helpfulness. 
Mr. Belloc, with a harder grip upon the 
realities of life, would have the widest dis- 
tribution of proprietorship, with an alert 
democratic government continually legis- 
lating against the Protean reappearances 
of usury and accumulation, and attack- 
ing, breaking up, and redistributing any 
large unanticipated bodies of wealth that 
appeared. But both men are equally set 
toward the Normal Social Life, and 
equally enemies of the New. The so-called 
“Socialist” land legislation of New 
Zealand, again, is a tentative toward the 
realization of the same school of ideas; 
great estates are to be automatically 
broken up, property is to be kept dis- 
seminated; a vast amount of political 
speaking and writing in America and 
throughout the world enforces one’s im- 
pression of the wide spread and influence 
of Conservator ideals. 

Of course it is inevitable that phases 
of prosperity for the Normal Social Life 
will lead to phases of over-population 
and searcity, there will be occasional 
famines and oceasional pestilences and 
plethoras of vitality leading to the blood- 
letting of war. I suppose Mr. Chesterton 
and Mr. Belloe at least have the courage 
of their opinions, and are prepared to 
say that such things always have been 
and always must be; they are part of 
the jolly rhythms of the human lot under 
the sun, and are to be taken with the 
harvest-home and love-making and the 
peaceful ending of honored lives as an 
integral part of the unending drama of 
mankind. 
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Now opposed to the Conservators are 
all those who do not regard contemporary 
humanity as a final thing, nor the Normal 


Social Life as the inevitable basis of 
human continuity. They believe in sec- 
ular change, in progress, in a future for 
our species differing continually more 
from its past. On the whole, they are 
prepared for the gradual disentanglement 
of men from the Normal Social Life al- 
together, and they look for new ways of 
living and new methods of human asso- 
ciation with a certain adventurous hope- 
fulness. 

Now this second large class does not 
so much admit of subdivision into two 
as present a great variety of inter- 
mediaries between two extremes. I pro- 
pose to give distinctive names to these 
extremes, with the very clear proviso that 
they are not antagonized, and that the 
great multitude of this second, anti- 
conservator class, this liberal, more 
novel class modern conditions has pro- 
duced, falls between these extremes, and 
is neither completely one nor the other, 
but partaking in various degrees of both. 
On the one hand, then, we have that 
type of mind which is irritated by and 
distrustful of all collective proceedings, 
which is profoundly distrustful of 
churches and states, which is expressed 
essentially by Individualism. The In- 
dividualist appears to regard the exten- 
sive disintegrations of the Normal Social 
Life which is gping on to-day with an 
extreme hopefulness. Whatever is ugly 
or harsh in modern industrialism or in 
the novel social development of our 
time he seems to consider as a necessary 
aspect of a process of selection and sur- 
vival whose tendencies are, on the whole, 
inevitably satisfactory. The future wel- 
fare of man he believes in effect may be 
trusted to the spontaneous and planless 
activities of people of good-will, and noth- 
ing but State intervention can effectively 
impede its attainment. And curiously close 
to this extreme optimistic school in its 
moral quality and logical consequences, 
though contrasting widely in the sinister 
gloom of its spirit, is the socialism of 
Karl Marx. He declared the contem- 
porary world to be a great process of 
financial aggrandizement and_ general 
expropriation, of increasing power for 
the few and of increasing hardship and 
misery for the many, a process that 
would go on until at last a crisis cf un- 
endurable tension would be reached and 
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the social revolution ensue. The world 
had, in fact, to be worse before it 
could hope to be better. He contem- 
plated a continually exacerbated class 
war, with a millennium of extraordinary 
vagueness beyond as the reward of the 
victorious workers. His common quality 
with the Individualist lies in his repu- 
diation of and antagonism to plans and 
arrangements, in his belief in the over- 
riding power of quasi-natural Law. Their 
common influence is the discouragement 
of collective understandings upon the 
basis of the existing State. Both con- 
verge in practice upon laissez faire. I 
would therefore lump them together under 
the term of Planless Progressives, and I 
contrast with them those types 
which believe supremely in systematized 
purpose, 

The purposeful and systematic types, 
with the Individualist and 
Marxist, regard the Normal Social Life, 
for all the many thousands of years be- 
hind it, as a phase, and as a phase which 
is now passing, in human experience, and 
they are prepared for a future society that 
may be ultimately different right down 
to its essential relationships from the 
human past. But they also believe that 
the forees that have been assailing and 
disintegrating the Normal Social Life, 
which have been on the one hand pro- 
ducing great accumulations of wealth, 
freedom, and _ ill-defined, ir- 
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private 


responsible, and socially dangerous pow- 
er, and on the other labor hordes, for 
the most part urban, without any prop- 
erty or outlook except continuous toil 


and anxiety, which in England have 
substituted a dischargeable agricultural 
laborer for the independent peasant al- 
most completely, and in America seem 
to be arresting any general development 
of the Normal Social Life at all, are 
forces of wide and indefinite possibility 
that need to be controlled by a collective 
effort implying a collective design, de- 
flected from merely injurious 
quences, and organized for a new human 
welfare upon new lines. They agree 
with that class of thinking I have dis- 
tinguished as the Conservators, in their 
recognition of vast contemporary dis- 
orders, and their denial of the essential 
beneficence of change. But while the 
former seem to regard all novelty and 
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innovation as a mere inundation to be 
met, banked back, defeated, and sur- 
vived, these more hopeful and adventur- 
minds would rather regard con- 
temporary change as amounting on the 
whole to the tumultuous and almost 
catastrophic opening up of possible new 
channels, the violent opportunity of vast, 
deep, new ways to great, unprecedented 
human ends, ends that are neither feared 
nor evaded. 

Now while the Conservators are con- 
tinually talking of the “eternal facts” 
of human life and human nature, and 
falling back upon a conception of per- 
manence that is continually less true as 
our perspectives extend, these others are 
full of the conception of adaptation, of 
deliberate change in relationship and in- 
stitution to meet changing needs. I 
would suggest for them, therefore, as 
opposed to the Conservators and con- 
trasted with the Planless Progressives, 
the name of Constructors. They are 
the extreme right, as it were, while the 
Planless Progressives are the extreme 
left of Anti-Conservator thought. 

I believe that these distinctions I have 
made cover practically every clear form 
of contemporary thinking, and are a bet- 
ter and more helpful classification than 
any now current. 


ous 


But of course nearly 
every individual nowadays is at least a 
little confused, and will be found to 
wobble in the course even of a brief 
discussion between one attitude and the 
other. This is a separation of opinions 
rather than of persons. And particularly 
that word Socialism has become so vague 
and incoherent that for a man to eall 
himself a Socialist nowadays is to give no 
indication whatever whether he is a Con- 
servator like William Morris, a Non- 
constructive like Karl Marx, or a Con- 
structor of any of half a dozen different 
schools. On the whole, however, modern 
Socialism tends to fall toward the Con- 
structive wing. So, too, do those various 
movements in England and Germany and 
France ealled, variously, Nationalist and 
Imperialist, and so do the American civic 
and social reformers. All these 
ments are agreed that the world is pro- 
gressive toward a novel and unprece- 
dented social order and needs guidance 
thither, however much they differ as to 
the form that order shall assume. 


move- 
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For the greater portion of a century 
Socialism has been before the world, and 
it is not perhaps premature to attempt 
a word or so of analysis of that great 
movement in the new terms we are here 
employing. The origins of the Socialist 
idea complex and multifarious, 
never at any time has it succeeded in 
separating out a statement of itself that 
was at once simple, complete, and ac- 
ceptable to any large proportion of those 
who call themselves Socialists. But al- 
ways it has pointed to two or three 
definite things. The first of these is that 
unlimited freedoms of private property 
with increasing facilities of exchange, 
combination, and aggrandizement, be- 
more and more dangerous to hu- 
man liberty by the expropriation and re- 
duction to private- wages slavery of 
larger and larger proportions of the 
population. Every school of Socialism 
states this in some more or less com- 
plete form, however divergent the reme- 
dial methods suggested by the different 
schools. And, next, every school of 
Socialism accepts the concentration of 
management and property as necessary, 
and declines to contemplate what is 
the typical Conservator remedy, its re- 
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fragmentation. Accordingly it sets up, 
not only against the large private owner 
but against owners generally, the idea 
of a public proprietor, the State, which 
shall hold in the collective interest. But 
where the earlier Socialisms stopped short 
and where to this day Socialism is vague, 
divided, and unprepared, is upon the 
psychological problems invoived in that 
new and largely unprecedented form of 
proprietorship, and upon the still more 
subtle problems of its attainment. These 
are vast, and profoundly, widely, 
multitudinously difficult problems, and 
it was natural and inevitable that the 
earlier Socialists in the first enthusiasm 
of their idea should minimize these dif 
ficulties, pretend in the fullness of their 
faith that partial answers to objections 
were complete answers, and display the 
common weaknesses of honest propaganda 
the whole world over. Socialism is now 
old enough to know better. Few modern 
Socialists present their faith as a com- 
plete panacea, and most are now setting 
to work in earnest upon these long- 
shirked preliminary problems of human 
interaction through which the vital 
problem of a collective head and brain 
can alone be approached. 


and 
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Guarded 


BY RICHARD BURTON 


NCE, long ago, a little one of mine 
Would take my hand and look into my face, 
As if she magically might divine 
My tempted heart, my imminent disgrace; 


And by that hand-clasp and that wistful look 
Would lead me safe into the better way, 

Her faith so perfect that I could not brook 
The thought of aught to waken her dismay. 


That little one has vanished; o’er her head 
3low summer blooms, and on her stone you read 
The simple story of the life she led, 


Joyous in semblance, innocent in deed. 


But even yet, across the dim of years— 
How many!—comes in the old pleading guise, 
To keep me clean from all that soils and sears, 
The Christ-like candor of those early eyes. 
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Price 


BY GWENDOLEN OVERTON 


S Lester brought himself to speak 
A of something which for days he 
had avoided, there stirred in his 
mind, half acknowledged, the realization 
that the subtlest and most unequivocal 
commentary we are wont to make upon 
those of our close acquaintance lies in 
the subjects which we hesitate to ap- 
proach with them. He lingered over the 
breakfast-table, sorting from among the 
letters that had come by the early post 
the ones which he wished to take to his 
office. Margaret looked up from the en- 
joyment of contemplating an especially 
large and brilliant cherry, still held sus- 
pended between thumb and finger. 

“Do you mean to make the reserva- 
tions to-day, dearest?” she asked. 

It removed all further possibility of 
delay, beyond the slight time gained by 
putting into his pocket the selected let- 
ters. 

“Should you be very much disappoint- 
ed if we were not to go?” 

He could almost have wished that he 
had refrained from saying it. There had 
come upon her face an expression he 
shrank from seeing. It had hardened 
into lines of reproach, with a prompt and 
instant supposition that she was being 
thwarted, imposed upon. 

“Should you really mind so much?” 
he repeated, nevertheless. 

“T don’t see how you can ask.” 

As he himself recognized the superflu- 
ity of doing so, he abstained from reply. 

“What is it this time?” she inquired, 
in a tone of cold restraint. “ Business 
again ?” 

He shook his head. “ No—not that. 
At least—not my business.” She waited. 
“It is yours,” he added. Her look 
changed to one of non-comprehension, 
shadowed by slight uneasiness. “ Mine?” 
she said. 

He put the portfolio back into the 
inner pocket of his coat. “Have I lost 
any money?” 
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“Well,” he led up to it, “in a way, 
yes. In the way one generally loses 
money if one happens to own improved 
real estate. There is always deteriora- 
tion, you know. Buildings grow old- 
fashioned, they don’t meet the proper 
requirements—as to safety and that sort 
of thing.” She was evidently a trifle 
relieved. “I wonder,” he propounded, 
“if you have ever seen that tenement of 
yours?” He referred, she knew, to a 
building her father had made over to 
her at the time of her marriage, the rent 
from which, together with the dividends 
upon a few shares of stock, represented 
her dowry and gave her a small income 
she might call her own. 

“No,” she answered. “I have never 
seen it.” 

“T wish that you had He was look- 
ing at her reflectively. “I wish you 
would go down there with me in a day 
or two. You’d understand better. Ever 
since I’ve been looking after it for you 
there have been complaints from the 
tenants, perpetual demands for repairs of 
one sort or another. Sometimes I’ve re- 
fused, sometimes I’ve granted them. 
But the other day I thought Id better 
run down and see what all the trouble 
was about. Do you know where it is, 
even?” She gave the names of the streets. 
“Yes,” he assented. “ But that doesn’t 
imply much to you, I dare say. It’s not 
exactly a delightful neighborhood. How- 
ever, there are bound to be such in every 
large city until the world grows a little 
wiser, probably. There ought not, how- 
ever, to be tenements in such a state of 
disrepair. Even the law’s requirements 
aren’t fulfilled—and those are slack 
enough.” 

He had not paused to reflect that he 
was passing criticism upon her father. 
And she herself did not take it so, or 
else she accepted as a matter of course 
that scrupulous right-dealing was not to 
have been expected in that quarter. 
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“ Are they likely to make us trouble?’ 

He would rather not have had her put 
it in quite that way. “ Who?” he said, 
a little shortly. 

“The people who attend to those things 
—the authorities.” 

He caught himself frowning, and it 
was an effort to clear his brow. “I don’t 
think they are.” He tried to be gentle, 
to consider the allowances that were due. 
“It has to be pretty atrocious before the 
authorities get around taking notice.” 

“Well, then?” 


more at rest. 


Her mind was clearly 
“T don’t see what we have 
to bother about.” It was impatient, more 
than a little irritable. 

“ Just this, Margaret. There isn’t the 
faintest question that we are morally 
under obligation to put that building in 
good shape. And to do it would take 
by far the larger part of what we had 
meant to spend for Europe this summer.” 

The blankness of her face could not 
but touch him. “I know, darling,” he 
said; “I realize how much it would dis- 
appoint you. And it disappoints me, too. 
For several days I haven’t been able to 
bring myself to tell you.” 

“T gave it all up for you once before,” 
she reminded; and her lip was trembling. 

“T know you did. And yet—this time 
it isn’t You that?” She 
made a vexed gesture as if to refuse hav- 
ing thrust upon her a responsibility she 
did not feel. 

“ It 
afraid 


for me. see 


may be dreadful, but I’m 
I’m not deeply concerned about 
sacrificing myself for the tenants.” He 
was obliged to recognize that his mean- 
ing had been lost to her. “If they’ve 
managed this long, I suppose they can 
stand it for a while longer,” she went on. 
“Those people are accustomed to living 
like that. They don’t know anything 
else. If they thought it so bad, they 
would move. We can fix up the place 
next year.” 

* Or 


very 


else we could put off the trip 


until next year,” he suggested, wishing 
that he might abandon the matter, yet 
urged against it by a vivid recollection 
of what he had so lately seen. 

“Next year there may be some other 


reason why we couldn’t go.” In ‘the 
slight flushing of color and droop of the 
lashes he read her meaning; and he could 


not but feel that the potential cause of 
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other checks upon her pleasure would be 
no more welcome than this present one. 

“You promised me faithfully that we 
should go this summer.” 

“ And I have every intention of keep- 
ing my word,” he answered, with a just 
perceptible hardness. “I merely thought 
that you yourself might change when I 
laid the facts before you.” 

She took another cherry and put it 
between her lips. He realized how 
charming she looked, the picture of de- 
lightful young womanhood that she 
made, across from him there, her elbows 
resting on the polished dark wood, her 
arms coming bare from out the laces. 
She was smiling, evidently reassured, since 
compulsion was not to be used upon her. 

“ Not in the very least,” she asserted. 
“T was nice about it before—but this 
time I can’t be disappointed at the last 
minute. By and by we’ll be able to put 
the old building in order.” 


As he walked down the street and stood 
waiting for his car he was seeking to 
justify her. If he had made allowances 
all along, could he not continue to do 
so now? From the first he had seen 
much of what had shown itself a littl 
more clearly to-day. But he had excused 
it as the result of circumstances, of 
conditions—believing it to be only a 
surface trait. And he had further main- 
tained the conviction by appeal to the 
evidences of the flesh. She was not mere- 
ly a very pretty woman. All the possi- 
bilities of what he hoped for in a wife 
were suggested—in the breadth of fore- 
head, under the heavy, parted hair, in 
the large, wide-spaced eyes, in the gen- 
erous modeling of her features, in the 
habitual sweet gravity of her look and 
tone. Those, he had assured himself, 
were not signs which could fail. They 
indicated permanent, primary things— 
things which in the long run must be- 
come active and manifest. It was only 
the accident of her up-bringing that was 
to blame for certain superficial charac- 
teristics which were not quite lovable, 
admirable. She had been too much 
petted, too much sheltered and humored 
by a far from discerning father and 
mother. But when she should be put to 
the test she would show the finer things 
of her nature. Had she not done so, 
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indeed, by consenting to be his wife? 
From the worldly standpoint she might 
have married far better more than once. 
In taking him she had foregone a great 
deal which she had been trained to con- 
sider desirable. And it had necessitated 
withstanding no little opposition in her 
home. 

Exactly because of this he had been 
all the more anxious to gratify her de- 
sires. So that, since she had been his 
wife, this was the first time he had put 
any obstacle in the way of a pleasure. 

To be sure, he had cut short their 
wedding journey—as she had reminded 
him. But that had been understood 
beforehand. The condition of his affairs 
at the time had made it imperative that 
he should be soon at home. By way of 
compensation he had promised this few 
months in Europe. It was natural that 
she should cling to the plan. It meant 
something definitely desirable. On the 
other hand, the condition of her property, 
the discomforts and worse of the tenants, 
meant no reality. Her imagination did 
not compass it. Of all that side of life 
she had the vaguest ideas. “If they 
thought it so bad—they would move,” 
she had said. He could have smiled in 
sad compassion. 

But because he preferred to think about 
it no longer he accepted the paper which 
was thrust upon him by a keen-faced, ill- 
clothed little newsboy, and went out to 
take the approaching car. 

To Margaret, however, left alone and 
inoceupied to think over what had 
passed, the reflection that she had gained 
her point did not bring the satisfaction 
that it might have brought to a nature 
for which self-gratification was the one 
desirable thing. A vague, nervous dis- 
comfort was followed by rising resent- 
ment. It was not fair that she should 
thus be made to feel that her own pleas- 
ure was wronging others—making them 
suffer. There might have been some con- 
sideration of how uncomplainingly she 
had foregone it all that other time. And 
she would do it again—for her husband. 
But why should she make herself un- 
happy for a lot of people in the slums 
whom she had never seen, and who, after 
all, probably didn’t think themselves bad- 
ly off? Of course she had no intention 
of neglecting them altogether; but they 
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could surely wait a little longer. She 
had a right to the summer of idling in 
France and Italy—to her deferred wed- 
ding journey. If one were never to have 
any pleasures because somebody else had 
to be without, it would be a dull world 
enough. 

Yet—how was she to be happy while 
she was conscious that her husband was 
displeased, dissatisfied with her? The 
trip was spoiled now—whether they went 
or stayed. Tears came hotly to her eyes 
as she fought to ignore the sense of a 
compulsion acting from within her own 
soul—something new, unfamiliar, and 
most unwelcome. 

The misery and the conflict were not 
to be endured throughout the whole day 
alone within-doors. She dressed and 
went out, first to buy several things for 
the trip, and afterward to lunch with 
the girl who had been her maid of honor 
in the previous June. The latter was 
to be married soon, and was to start 
directly thereafter for a trip around the 
world. She asked if there was still the 
plan for Margaret’s deferred wedding 
journey. And the answer was a “ Yes, 
indeed,” for whose emphasis she was at 
some loss to account. 

jut the decision, irrevocable as _ it 
might be, failed to bring peace of mind. 
Once she had gone on her own way again, 
depression returned to weigh all the more 
heavily upon Margaret’s soul. Nor was 
there anything to dispel it as she re- 
turned to her house and settled herself 
to rest and read while she waited for 
the maid to bring tea. The outlook 
into the future was dull and hopeless. 
It was impossible that things should re- 
main as they were. 

Then, abruptly, it occurred to her that 
she might be torturing herself quite need- 
lessly. Perhaps her husband had not 
taken the whole affair so seriously as 
she. In masculine wise he might have 
brushed it aside as of no such profound 
consequence. Upon the impulse of the 
moment’s desire to make sure, she went 
to the telephone and called for his office 
number. 

It was the stenographer who answered. 
“Ts this Mrs. Lester?” She recognized 
the voice. “Mr. Lester had to go out 
unexpectedly. Some one rang him up to 
say that a building was on fire 
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property of yours, I believe. He went 
down at once.” 

Beyond that her quick and anxious 
questionings elicited littl. He had gone 
half an hour ago. They did not know 
when to expect him back. 

She hung up the receiver and turned 
away. The building was on fire—he was 
down there. And he had said it was un- 
safe. Her ideas of what might occur at 
the scene of the conflagration were as 
vague as the greater part of those that 
had to de with the workaday, practical 
world about her. Several times, of 
course, she had seen fires, ones that had 
done no great damage. But she had only 
paid attention to the splendor of flames 
and smoke and to the handsome engine 
horses. So her imagination was free 
to conjure up visions of her husband 
rushing in to aid the firemen, risking his 
life that others might be saved. If he 
were to be hurt—killed— 

Tt took possession of a mind already 
overwrought, and instantly she was al- 
most beyond control of reason. All that 
presented itself clearly was a wish to be 
near him, to go down to the fire herself. 


She sent the maid in haste for a cab; 
and before it came she was on the steps, 


The driver was moved from the 
stoical acceptance of circumstance fos- 
tered in his kind in so far as to look 
around at her curiously when she gave 
the address. 

It was a smooth and silent progress 
down the street. They passed house 
after house, square after square. They 
came into the district where progress 
could be only a few yards at a time, with 
intervals of waiting for the movement 
of the serried mass ahead, or for a police- 
man’s signaled permission. When her 
impatience became too great she asked 
if they could not go more quickly. At 
the next opportunity they turned to the 
right, gliding away with fewer inter- 
ruptions. Directly they were on an 
avenue completely unfamiliar. Its length 
seemed limitless. Again she spoke to 
the man. 

“Ts it much farther?” she said, her 
voice high and nervous. 

“ We're a little over half-way,” he told 
her, imperturbably. 

She fell back and sat watching the 
register of the fare changing slowly be- 


waiting. 
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fore her eyes. It was oppressively quiet 
in this part of the city. A region of 
storehouses it seemed to be. She began 
to recall tales of women who had been 
taken away like this, who had disap- 
peared, and had never been traced. The 
storehouses changed to what she supposed 
must be slums. Perhaps they were reach- 
ing the end at last. 

Her fingers went to the door-handle 
as there reached her ears the chug-chug 
of engines and the sharp clang of a 
gong. In a minute they had stopped. 
The driver turned and spoke. 

“Tt’s as near as I can go,” he said. 

She stepped out to the sidewalk. They 
were upon the edge of a crowd that filled 
the street from side to side. The air 
was thick with smoke, darkening the sky 
of late afternoon. It poured from the 
roof and windows of a building in the 
distance. A tongue of flame licked out 
here and there, rolling up, falling back 
as a stream of water drove upon it. 
There were ladders in use. Down one of 
them a fireman was carrying something— 
some one. 

A hand was laid upon her arm, and 
she turned, startled. “Was I to wait?” 
the driver asked. 

“Oh!” she said. 
you had better wait.” 

“You’re likely to get lost in the crowd 
and can’t find me again,” he suggested, 
with civil decision. “ Maybe you’d bet- 
ter pay me now.” 

She took the money from her purse. 
“Don’t go away,” she begged. 

Now that she was here she began to 
realize the futility, the foolishness of 
what she had done. There was no slight- 
est chance that she would encounter her 
husband. And the crowd itself fright- 
ened her. They were a strange people, 
ill-elothed, unclean, for the most part 
speaking uncouth tongues. Those near 
by seemed to lose their interest in the 
fire as they watched her. In the moving 
and shifting she was being closed in, 
and she pushed back, stifled, afraid. 

At the crowd’s edge again, she found 
herself beside two women who were speak- 
ing in English. She brought herself to 
question them. They were ready with 
information. The fire had been burning 
nearly all the afternoon. It had started 
in one building and broken out in an- 
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other adjoining. Yes, a good many had 
been hurt. The ambulances had been 
there. A woman with a child in her arms 
had jumped from the roof. They said 
she had been killed. There had not been 
fire-escapes enough; that was the trouble. 
Everybody knew the building was dan- 
gerous. 

It was asserted without bitterness, as 

matter of fact that must be accepted 
among others less hard. gut with an 
unintelligible, meaningless answer Mar- 
garet edged away, feeling faint and cold 
with horror, and afraid with a criminal’s 
fear. She tried to efface herself, to es- 
cape notice, as she looked around for the 
cab. It had moved to a little distance: 
down the street, and she went toward it, 
conscious of being observed and com- 
mented upon. There had been nothing 
more antagonistic than the coldly curious 
looks and silence as she passed, but sh 
felt an intense relief when she was in the 
cab again—familiar bit of her world that 
it was, down here in the midst of this 
other so strange and inimical. 

When she rang the bell of her own 
door it was after dark. The maid, com- 
ing hastily, anticipated her question, tell- 
ing her that Mr. Lester had not returned. 
The hour which followed seemed im- 
possible to endure from minute to min- 
ite. Through the dull, aching sense that 
her life was quite ruined and must stretch 

down the years, loveless and blighted 
with guilt, there pierced at every instant 
the sharp anxiety for her husband. What 
might have happened, that he had not, 
at the very least, telephoned to her? If 
he himself had been one of those carried 

vay in an ambulance! 

Then she heard the bell of the tele- 
phone,-and before it had ceased to ring 

receiver was at her ear. The voice 
was not Lester’s, and she turned instant- 
ly faint with apprehension until she real- 
ized that it was some one speaking for 
him. He was on his way home, the man 
told her. Yes, he was safe, perfectly safe. 

She was in the hallway as he opened 
the door; yet she stood off, uncertainly, 
looking into his tired and worn face, try- 
ing to read what it portended. Upon 
his own part, he gave her a questioning 
glance as he came forward. She felt his 
kiss to be eold and perfunctory, and 
despair surged blackly over her. 
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“T’m afraid you’ve been frightened,” 
he was saying. “I tried to get you by 
telephone, hut they said they couldn’t 
find you. So I left a message. Did 
you get it?” 

“Yes,” she assented, lifelessly. There 
was a short pause filled with constraint. 
“1 went to find you,” she came out with 
what she had half meant to withhold. 
“T went down there.” 

‘You went down there!” he repeated, 
incredulous. “ To the fire? But why in 
the world did you do that?” 

Her only answer was an uncontrollable 
burst of tears. 

With his arm about her he led her 
into the room adjoining, and when she 
was soothed to quietness he explained the 
delay which he took to be the cause of 
her overwrought nerves. “I wanted to 
wait until after all danger was past— 
until I was sure nothing more was going 
to catch.” 

It did not, however, seem to be all that 
possessed her mind. “ Were there many 
hurt?” she asked. It was reluctant, as if 
the utterance were again forced from her. 

‘1 don’t know—exactly,” he answered. 
‘I believe several were killed and in- 
jured. It was a bad business.” 

Her hands clinched upon his in a 
nervous contraction. He spoke no further 


reproach than the bare fact. Sut she 
could have felt it kinder if he had ac- 
cused her unsparingly. Anything would 


have been less ‘ccrrible than this distance 
he so quietly assumed to be between them. 
Yet that very order of fear which compels 
one to go toward some dreaded thing that 
may be lurking in the dark made her 
put one question more. 

“ And the woman with the child—the 
one who jumped ?” 

“They caught them in the nets. The 
poor thing was beside herself. If she had 
waited they could have taken her out. 
She didn’t seem to be much the worse 
for the experience,” he added. “I saw 
her standing on the steps of your build- 
ing just before I left.” 

Momentarily he failed to account for 
the perplexity, the dazed bewilderment 
that his words produced. Then the truth 
suggested itself. 

“Did you think it was your building 
that burned, Margaret ?” 

“ They told me so at your office.” 
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“To be sure they did,” he assented, 
“because I thought so myself when I 
left. But you said you had been down 
there, and J had forgotten that you don’t 
know the place when you see it. No,” 
he set right the misconception. “It 
turned out to be a couple of tenements 
close by. For a good while, though, there 
was danger the flames would spread.” 

“Tt was not my property, then?” She 
spoke as if yet only half comprehending. 
“And the people—the people who were 
hurt—they were not my tenants?” 

“No,” he repeated. He was something 
at a loss to comprehend her manner 
of taking it. But he was too tired to 
make much effort at understanding. It 
had not occurred to him that she was 
interpreting the inertia of fatigue as in- 
difference toward herself. 

“T am sorry you were worried about 
it, dear,” he said, as he settled back into 
his chair to smoke and rest. And he 
motioned that she should place a heap 
of cushions upon the floor, as she liked 
to do, sitting beside him. Absently she 
laid her hand on his knee, and he put 
his own over it, giving himself up to his 
weariness. 

It was not wholly weariness of the flesh. 
The dissatisfaction of the morning, driven 
away for a time by crowding events, re- 
turned now, as something which was 
henceforth to be the accompaniment of 
his leisure, of all the moments whose 
occupation would not crowd it out. He 
felt unreality beneath this seeming close 
companionship. Was their life to become 
as that of all those others, the vast ma- 
jority of husbands and wives for whom 
he had always entertained a _half-con- 
temptuous pity because they remained 
together in partial, makeshift relation? 
Yet now he understood better how they 
could adjust themselves to the compromise 
he could once have been so sure of scorn- 
ing. Love was to be reckoned with—and 
marriage—apart from all the arguments 
of pure reason. And he loved her, and 
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she was his wife. He looked down at the 
dark head so near him, faith reasserting 
itself insistently. 

He wondered if she were thinking of 
the fire and its results. What impression 
had it made upon her beyond the nervous 
excitement which had spent itself in tears / 
And then, as if in reply to the un- 
expressed question, she spoke. 

“ Dear—did you make the reservations 
to-day ?” 

A contraction seemed to go through 
all his frame, the manifestation of mental 
recoil. He compelled himself not to speak 
until he could let her feel only kindness. 
Then he answered measuredly: “No, | 
didn’t, Margaret. I was just starting 
when I heard about the fire. But the 
first thing in the morning I will attend 
to it.” 

She moved now at length, looking up 
at him. In her eyes he saw so well the 
light of the awaited dawning, that he 
was scarcely aware of, scarcely needed, 
the slight movement refusing consent. 

They fell again into silence as they 
continued to sit there together, his arm 
about her, drawing her a little nearer. 
He had forgotten his fatigue, forgotten 
almost everything save his contentment 
and hers. 

Neither was conscious of how long it 
had been, when at length her voice came 
upen the stillness, less as sound than as 
the sensed passing of a thought. 

“Even as it was—I have a responsi- 
bility—in a way.” It was the tentative, 
appealing speech of a new, uncertain 
knowledge. 

The effect was to bring before him, 
suddenly and terribly clear, the recollec- 
tion of what had been paid that this 
knowledge should come, that this happi- 
ness of theirs might be. And there 
was vouchsafed to him also, after his 
need, new understanding. He was smil- 
ing a confidence which he felt within him- 
self and could impart to her as he lifted 
her fingers to his lips. 
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PRING was once more in the world. 
As she sang to herself in the far- 
away woodlands her voice reached 
even the ears of the city, weary with the 
Daffodils flowered at the en- 
trances to the Subway, furniture remov- 


long winter. 


ing vans blocked the side streets, children 
clustered like blossoms on the doorsteps, 
the open cars were running, and the cry 
of the “eash clo’” man was once more 
heard in the land. 

Yes, it was the spring, and the city 
dreamed wistfully of lilacs and the dewy 
piping of birds in gnarled old apple-trees, 
of dogwood lighting up with sudden sil- 
ver the thickening woods, of water-planis 
unfolding their glossy scrolls in pools of 
morning freshness. 
mornings, the 
trains were thronged with eager pilgrims, 
f the city, to behold once 


On Sunday outbound 


hastening out 


more the ancient marvel of the spring; 
and, on Sunday evenings, the railway 
termini were aflower with banners of 


blossom from rifled woodland and orchard 
carried in the hands of the returning 
pilgrims, whose eves still shone with t 

spring magic, in whose ears still sang the 
ury music. 
And as I beheld these signs of the 
vernal equinox, I knew that I, too, 
llow the forsake awhile th 
beautiful siren we call the city, and in 


must 
f music, 
the green silences meet once more my 
sweetheart Solitude. 

As the train drew out of the Grand 
Central, I hummed to myself, 


‘I’ve a neater, sweeter maiden, in a 
greener, cleaner land ”— 


and so I said good-by to the city, and 


went forth with beating heart to meet 
the spring. 

I had been told of an almost forgotten 
corner on the south coast of Connecticut, 
where the spring and I could live in an 
inviolate loneliness—a place uninhabited 
save by birds and blossoms, woods and 


Haunted Orchard 





LE GALLIENNE 


occasional 
farmer, and pervaded by the breath and 
shimmer of the Sound. 

Nor had rumor lied, for when the train 
set me down at my destination I stepped 
out into the most wonderful green hush, 


thick grass, and an silent 


a leafy Sabbath silence, through which 
the very train, as it went farther on its 
way, seemed to steal as noiselessly as pos- 
sible for fear of breaking the spell. 

After a winter in the town, to be 
dropped thus suddenly into the. intense 
quiet of the country-side makes an al- 
most ghostly impression upon one, as of 
an enchanted silence, a silence that listens 
and watches but never speaks, finger on 
lip. There is a spectral quality about 
everything upon which the eye falls: the 
woods, like great green clouds, the way- 
side flowers, the still farm-houses half 
lost in orchard bloom 
in a dream. 


all seem to exist 
Everything is so still, every- 
Nothing 
moves or talks, except the gentle susurrus 


¢ 
ot 


thing so supernaturally green. 


the spring wind swaying the young 
buds high up in the quiet sky, or a bird 
now and again, or a little brook singing 
softly to itself among the crowding 
r ishes. 

Though from the houses one notes here 
and there there are evidently human in- 
habitants of this green silence, none are 
to be seen. I have often wondered where 
the countryfolk hide as I 
have walked hour after hour, past farm 
and croft and 


themselves, 
lonely door-yards, and 
never caught sight of a human face. If 
you should want to ask the way, a farmer 
is as shy as a squirrel, and if you knock 
at a farm-house door, all is as silent as a 
rabbit-warren. 

As I walked along in the enchanted 
stillness, I came at length to a quaint 
old farm-house—“ old Colonial” in its 
architecture—embowered in white lilacs, 
and surrounded by an orchard of ancient 
apple-trees which cast a rich shade on the 
deep spring grass. The orchard had the 
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impressiveness of those old religious 
groves, dedicated to the strange worship of 
sylvan gods, gods io be found now only in 
Horace or Catullus, and in the hearts of 
young poets to whom the beautiful an- 
tique Latin is still dear. 

The old house seemed already the abode 
of Solitude. As I lifted the latch of the 
white gate and walked across the forgot- 
ten grass, and up on to the veranda al- 
ready festooned with wistaria, and looked 
into the windows, I saw Solitude sitting 
by an old piano, on which no composer 
later than Bach had ever been played. 

In other words, the house was empty; 
and going round to the back, where old 
barns and stables leaned together as if 
falling asleep, I found a broken pane, and 
so climbed in and walked through the 
echoing rooms. The house was very lone- 
ly. Evidently no one had lived in it 
for a long time. Yet it was all ready 
for some occupant, for whom it seemed 
to be waiting. Quaint old four-poster 
bedsteads stood in three rooms—dimity 
curtains and spotless linen—old oak chests 
and mahogany presses; and, opening 
drawers in Chippendale sideboards, I 

ame upon beautiful frail old silver and 

exquisite china that set me thinking of 
a beautiful grandmother of mine, made 
out of old lace and laughing wrinkles and 
mischievous old blue eyes. 

There was one little room that par- 
ticularly interested me, a tiny bedroom 
all white, and at the window the red 
roses were already in bud. But what 
caught my eye with peculiar sympathy 
was a small bookcase, in which were some 
twenty or thirty volumes, wearing the 
same forgotten expression—forgotten and 
yet cared for—which lay like a kind of 
memorial charm upon everything in the 
old house. Yes, everything seemed for- 
gotten and yet everything, curiously— 
even religiously — remembered. I took 
out book after book from the shelves, 
once or twice flowers fell out from the 
pages—and I caught sight of a delicate 
handwriting here and there and frail 
markings. It was evidently the little 
intimate library of a young girl. What 
surprised me most was to find that quite 
half the books were in French—French 
poets and French romancers: a charming, 
very rare edition of Rensard, a beauti- 
fully printed edition of Alfred de Musset, 


and a copy of Théophile Gautier’s 
Mademoiselle de Maupin. How did these 
exotic books come to be there alone in 
a deserted New England farm-house ? 

This question was to be answered later 
in a strange way. Meanwhile I had 
fallen in love with the sad, old, silent 
place, and as I closed the white gate 
and was once more on the road, I looked 
about for some one who could tell me 
whether or not this house of ghosts 
might be rented for the summer by a 
comparatively living man. 

I was referred to a fine old New Eng- 
land farm-house shining white through 
the trees a quarter of a mile away. There 
I met an ancient couple, a typical New 
England farmer and his wife; the old 
man, lean, chin-bearded, with keen gray 
eyes flickering occasionally with a shrewd 
humor, the old lady with a kindly old 
face of the withered-apple type and 
ruddy. They were evidently prosperous 
people, but their minds—for some rea- 
son I could not at the moment divine 
—seemed to be divided between their New 
England desire to drive a hard bargain 
and their disinclination to let the house 
at all. 

Over and over again they spoke of the 
loneliness of the place. They feared I 
would find it very lonely. No one had 
lived in it for a long time, and so on. 
Tt seemed to me that afterwards I under- 
stood their curious hesitation, but at the 
moment I only regarded it as a part of 
the circuitous New England method of 
bargaining. At all events, the rent I 
offered finally overcame their disinclina- 
tion, whatever its cause, and so I came 
into possession—for four months—of that 
silent old house, with the white lilacs, and 
the drowsy barns, and the old piano, and 
the strange orchard; and, as the summer 
came on, and the year changed its name 
from May to June, I used to lie under 
the apple-trees in the afternoons, dreamily 
reading some old book, and through half- 
sleepy eyelids watching the silken shim- 
mer of the Sound. 

I had lived in the old house for about 
a month, when one afternoon a strange 
thing happened to me. I remember the 
date well. It was the afternoon of Tues- 
day, June 13th. I was reading, or rather 
dipping here and there, in Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy. As I read, I 
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TIE 
remember that a little unripe apple, with 
a petal or two of blossom still clinging 
to it, fell upon the old yellow page. Then 
I suppose I must have fallen into a 
dream, though it seemed to me that both 
my eyes and my ears were wide open, 
for I suddenly became aware of a beau- 
tiful young voice singing very softly 
somewhere among the leaves. The sing- 
ing was very frail, almost imperceptible, 
as though it came out of the air. It came 
and went fitfully. like the elusive fra- 
grance of sweetbrier—as though a girl 
was walking to and fro dreamily hum- 
ming to herself in the still afternoon. 
Yet there was no one to be seen. The 
orchard had never seemed more lone ly. 
And another fact that struck me as 
strange was that the words that floated 
io me out of the aerial music wer 
French, half sad, half gay snatches of 
some long-dead singer of old France. I 
looked about for the origin of the sweet 
sounds, but in vain. Could it be the 
birds that were singing in French in 
this strange orchard? Presently the voice 
seemed to come quite close to me, so near 
that it might have been the voice of a 
dryad singing to me out of the tree 
against which I was leaning. And this 
time I distinctly caught the words of the 
sad little song: 
“ (hante, rossiqnol, chante, 
Toi qui as le cawur gai; 
Tu as le cour a rire, 


Voi, je lai t-d ple urer.”’ 


But, though the voice was at my shoul- 
der, I could see no one, and then the 
singing stopped with what sounded like 
a sob; and a moment or two later I 
seemed to hear a sound of sobbing far 
down the orchard. Then there followed 
silence, and I was left to ponder on the 
strange occurrence. Naturally, T decided 
that it was just a day-dream between 
sleeping and waking over the pages of 
an old book; yet when next day and the 
day after the invisible singer was in the 
orchard again, I could not be satisfied 
with such mere matter-of-fact explana 


tion. 


“4 la claire fontaine,” 


went the voice to and fro through the 


thick orchard boughs, 
“M’en allant promener, 
J’ai trouvé Veau si belle 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 740.—27 


HAUNTE 





D ORCHARD 


Que je 7 suis baitané. 


} 


Lui y a lonaten ps que je tame, 


Jamais je ne Coubliai, 

It was certainly uncanny to hear that 
voice going to and fro the orchard, there 
somewhere amid the bright sun-dazzled 
boughs—yet not a human creature to be 
seen—not another house even within half 
a mile. The most materialistic mind 
could hardly but conelude that here was 
something “not dreamed of in our phi 
losophy.” It seemed to me that the only 
reasonable explanation was the entirely 
irrational one that my orchard was 
haunted: haunted by some beautiful 
young spirit, with some sorrow of lost 
joy that would not let her sleep quietly 
in her grave. 

And next day I had a curious confirma 
tion of my theory. Once more I was ly- 
ing under my favorite apple-tree, half 
reading and half watching the Sound, 
lulled into a dream by the whir of in 
sects and the spices called up trom the 
earth by the hot sun. As I bent over the 
page, I suddenly had the startling im 
pression that some one was leaning over 
my shoulder and reading with me, and 
that a girl’s long hair was falling over 
me down on to the page. The book was 
the Ronsard I had found in the little 
hedroom. I turned, but again there was 
nothing there. Yet this time I knew that 
{ had not been dre aming, and | cried out: 

‘Poor child! tell me of your grief 
that I may help your sorrowing heart 
to rest.” 

But, of course, there was no answer; 
yet that night I dreamed a strange dream. 
[ thought I was in the orchard again 
in the afternoon and once again heard the 
strange singing—but this time, as I look- 
ed up, the singer was no longer invisible. 
Coming toward me was a young girl with 
wonderful blue eyes filled with tears and 
gold hair that fell to her waist. She 
wore a straight, white robe that might 
have been a shroud or a bridal dress. She 
ippeared not to see me, though she came 
directly to the tree where I was sitting. 
And there she knelt and buried her face 
in the grass and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. Her long hair fell over her 
like a mantle, and in my dream I stroked 
it pityingly and murmured words of com- 
fort for a sorrow I did not understand. 
. . . Then I woke suddenly as one does 
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from dreams. The moon was shining 
brightly into the room. Rising from my 
bed, I looked out into the orchard. It 
was almost as bright as day. I could 
plainly see the tree of which I had been 
dreaming, and then a fantastic notion 
possessed me. Slipping on my clothes, I 
went out into one of the old barns and 
found a spade. Then I went to the tree 
where I had seen the girl weeping in my 
dream and dug down at its foot. 

I had dug little more than a foot when 
my spade struck upon some hard sub- 
stance, and in a few more moments I 
had uncovered and exhumed a small box, 
which, on examination, proved to be one 
of those pretty old-fashioned Chippendale 
work-boxes used by our grandmothers to 
keep their thimbles and needles in, their 
reels of cotton and skeins of silk. After 
smoothing down the little grave in which 
I had found it, I earried the box into the 
house, and under the lamplight examined 
its contents. 

Then at once I understood why that 
sad young spirit went to and fro the 
orchard singing those little French songs 

for the treasure-trove I had found un- 
der the apple-tree, the buried treasure of 
an unquiet, suffering soul, proved to be a 
number of love-letters written mostly in 
French in a very picturesque hand—let- 
ters, too, written but some five or six 
years before. Perhaps I should not have 
read them—yet I read them with such 
reverence for the beautiful, impassioned 
love that animated them, and literally 
made them “smell sweet and blossom in 
the dust.” that I felt I had the sanc- 
tion of the dead to make myself the con- 
fidant of their story. Among the letters 
were little songs, two of which I had 
heard the strange young voice singing in 
the orchard, and, of course, there were 
many withered flowers and such like re- 
membrances of bygone rapture. 

Not that night could I make out all 
the story, though it was not difficult to 
define its essential tragedy, and later on 
a gossip in the neighborhood and a head- 
stone in the churchyard told me the rest. 

The unquiet young soul that had sung 
so wistfully to and fro the orchard was 
my landlord’s daughter. She was the only 


child of her parents, a beautiful, wilful 
girl, exotically unlike those from whom 
she was sprung and among whom she 
lived with a disdainful air of exile. She 
was, as a child, a little creature of fairy 
fancies, and as she grew up it was plain 
to her father and mother that she had 
come from another world than theirs. To 
them she seemed like a child in an old 
fairy-tale strangely found on his hearth 
by some shepherd as he returns from the 
fields at evening—a little fairy girl swad- 
dled in fine linen and dowered with a 
mysterious bag of gold. 

Soon she developed delicate spiritual 
needs to which her simple parents were 
strangers. From long truancies in the 
woods she would come home laden with 
mysterious flowers, and soon she came to 
ask for books and pictures and music, of 
which the poor souls that had given her 
birth had never heard. Finally she had 
her way, and went to study at a certain 
fashionable college ; and there the brief 
romance of her life began. There she 
met a romantic young Frenchman who 
had read Ronsard to her and written her 
those picturesque letters I had found in 
the old mahogany work-box. And after 
a while the young Frenchman had gone 
back to France, and the letters had ceased. 
Month by month went by, and at length 
one day, as she sat wistful at the window, 
looking out at the foolish sunlit road, a 
message came. He was dead. That head- 
stone in the village churchyard tells the 
rest. She was very young to die—scarce- 
ly nineteen years; and the dead who have 
died young, with all their hopes and 
dreams still like unfolded buds within 
their hearts, do not rest so quietly in 
the grave as those who have gone through 
the long day from morning until evening 
and are only too glad to sleep. 


Next day I took the little box to a 
quiet corner of the orchard, and made a 
little pyre of fragrant boughs—for so I 
interpreted the wish of that young, un- 
quiet spirit—and the beautiful words are 
now safe, taken up again into the aerial 
spaces from which they came. 

But since then the birds sing no more 
little French songs in my old orchard. 
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SOME CHAPTERS FROM 


Mark Twain 


AN EXTRAORDINARY LIFE 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


THIRD 


ARK TWAIN tells us in Life on 
the Mississippi that he “ran 
away,” vowing never to return 

until he could come home a pilot, shed- 
ding glory; but this is a literary state- 
ment. Coca and the Amazon had taken 
him to Cincinnati, and coca and the 
Amazon were still uppermost in his head 
when he engaged passage from Cincin- 
nati to New Orleans on the Paul 
Jones, and so conferred immortality on 
that ancient little craft. He bade 
good-by to Cincinnati, put his traps 
aboard, the bell rang, the whistle blew, 
the gang-plank was hauled in, and he 
had set out on a voyage that was to 
continue not for a week or a fortnight, 
but fer four years—four marvelous, sun- 
lit years, the glory of which would color 
all that followed them. 

In the Mississippi book the author 
eonveys the impression of being then a 
hoy of perhaps seventeen. Writing from 
that standpoint, he records incidents that 
were more or less inventions, or that hap- 
pened to others He was in reality 
more than twenty-one years old, for it 
was in April, 1857, that he went aboard 
the Paul Jones; and he was fairly fa- 
miliar with steamboats and the general 
requirements of piloting. He had been 
brought up in a town that turned out 
pilots; he had heard the talk of their 
trade. 

Horace Bixby, pilot of the Paul Jones, 
then a man of thirty-two—still living 
(1910) and at the wheel—was looking 
out over the bow, at the head of Island 
No. 35, when he heard a slow, pleasant 
voice Sav: 

“Good morning.” 

Bixby was a clean-cut, direct, cour- 
teous man. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said, briskly, 
without looking around. 

As a rule Mr. Bixby did not care for 


PAPER 


visitors in the pilot-house. This one 
presently came up and stood a little be- 
hind him. 

“ How would you like a young man to 
learn the river?” he said. 

The pilot glanced over his shoulder 
and saw a rather slender, loose-limbed 
young fellow with a fair, girlish com- 
plexion and a great tangle of auburn hair. 

‘I wouldn’t like it. Cub pilots ar 
more trouble than they’re worth. A great 
deal more trouble than profit.” 

The applicant was not discouraged. 

‘I am a printer by trade,” he went 
on, in his easy, deliberate way. “It 
doesn’t agree with me. I thought I'd go 
to South America.” 

sixby kept his eye on the river, but 
a note of interest crept into his voice. 

“ What makes you pull your words that 
way?’ (“pulling” being the river term 
for drawling), he asked. 

The voung man had taken a seat on 
the visitors’ bench. 

“You'll have to ask my mother,” he 
said, more slowly than ever. “She pulls 
hers, too.” 

Pilot Bixby woke up and laughed; he 
had a keen sense of humor, and the man- 
ner of the reply amused him. 

“(Come over and stand by the side of 
me,” he said. “ What is your name?” 

The applicant told him, and the two 
stood looking at the sunlit water. 

“ Did you ever do any steering?” Bixby 
questioned. 

“T have steered about everything on 
the river but a steamboat, I guess.” 

‘Very well; take the wheel and see 
what you can do with a_ steamboat. 
Keep her as she is—toward that lower 
cottonwood snag.” 

Bixby had a sore foot and was glad 
of a little relief. He sat down on the 
bench and kept a careful eye on the 
course. By and by he said: 
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“There is just one way that I would 
take a young man to learn the river: 
that is, for money.” 

*“ What do you charge ?” 

“Five hundred dollars, and I to be at 
no expense whatever.” 

In those days pilots were allowed to 
earry a learner, or “cub,” board free. 
Mr. Bixby meant that he was to be at 
no expense in port or for incidentals. 
His terms looked rather discouraging. 

‘I haven’t got five hundred dollars in 
money,” said Sam; “I’ve got a lot of 
Tennessee land worth twenty-five cents 
an acre; I'll give you two thousand acres 
of that.” 

Bixby dissented. 

“No; I don’t want any unimproved 
real estate. I have too much already.” 

The young man reflected upon the 
amount he could probably borrow of 
Pamela’s husband without straining his 
credit. 

“Well, then, I'll give you one hundred 
dollars cash and the rest when I earn it.” 

Something about this youpg man had 
won Horace Bixby’s heart. His slow, 
pleasant speech, his unhurried, quiet 
manner with the wheel, his evident sin- 
cerity of purpose these were externals, 
but beneath them the pilot felt some- 
thing of that quality of mind or heart 
which later made the world love Mark 
Twain. The terms proposed were agreed 
upon. The deferred payments were to 
begin when the pupil had learned the 
river and was receiving pilot’s wages. 

At St. Louis Sam borrowed from his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Moffett, the funds 
necessary to make up his first payment, 
and so concluded his contract. 

Horace Bixby was a “ lightning” pilot, 
with a method of instruction as direct 
and forcible as it was effective. He was 
a small man, hot and quick-firing, though 
kindly, too, and gentle when he had 
blown off. After one rather pyrotechnic 
misunderstanding between them as to the 
manner of acquiring information, he said: 

“My boy, you must get a little 
memorandum-book, and every time T tell 
you a thing put it down right away. 
There’s only one way to be a pilot, and 
that is to get this entire river by heart. 
You have to know it just like A B C.” 

So Sam Clemens got the little book, 
and presently it “fairly bristled” with 


the names of towns, points, bars, islands, 
bends, and reaches, but it made his heart 
ache to think that he had only half 
of the river set down; for, as _ the 
watches were four hours off and four 
hours on, there were long gaps in which 
he had slept. 

The little note-book still exists—thin 
and faded, with black, waterproof covers 
—its neat, tiny, penciled notes telling 
the story of that first trip. Most of 
them are cryptographic abbreviations, not 
readily deciphered now. Here and there 
is an easier line: 

“ Meriwether’s Bend. 

“1/4 less 3*—run shape of upper bar 
and go into the low place in willows 
about 200 [ft.] lower down than last 
year.” 

One simple little note out of hundreds 
far more complicated. It would take days 
for the average mind to remember even 
a single page of such statistics. And 
those long, four-hour gaps where he had 
been asleep—they are still there, and 
somehow, after more than fifty years, 
the old heartache is still in them. He 
got a new book, maybe, for the next 
trip, and laid this one away. 

There is but one way to account for 
the fact that the man whom the world 
knew as Mark Twain—dreamy, n- 
practical, and indifferent to details- 
ever persisted in acquiring knowledge 
like that in the vast, the absolutely 
limitless quantity necessary to Missis- 
sippi piloting. It lies in the fact that 
he loved the river in its every mood and 
aspect and detail, and not only the river, 
but a steamboat; and still more, perhaps, 
the freedom of the pilot’s life and its 
prestige. Wherever he has written of 
the river—and in one way or another 
he was always writing of it—we feel the 
claim of the old captivity and that it 
still holds him. 

The demands of the Missouri River 
trade took Horace Bixby away from the 
Mississippi somewhat later, and he con- 
signed his pupil, according to custom, 
to another pilot—it is not certain now 
to just which pilot, but probably to Zeb 
Leavenworth or Beck Jolly, of the John 
J. Roe. The Roe was a freight-boat, 
“as slow as an island and as comfortable 


* Depth of water—one quarter less than 
three fathoms. 
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In fact, the Roe was owned 
and conducted by farmers, and Sam 
Clemens thought if John Quarles’s farm 
could be set afloat it would greatly 


as a farm.” 


resemble that craft in the matter of 
e2ood-fellowship, hospitality, and speed. 
It was said of her that 
up - stream she could 
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hard winter and spring the young steers 
man put in during those early months 
of 1858, restraining himself from the 
gratification of slaying Brown. Time 
would bring revenge—a tragic revenge 
and at a fearful cost—but he could not 





even beat an island, 
though down - stream 
she could never quite 
overtake the current. 
He had a heavenly 
time on the John J. 
Roe, and then came 
what seemed inferno 
by contrast. Bixby re- 
turned, made a trip or 
two, then left and 
transferred him again, 
this time to a man 
named Brown. Brown 
had a berth on the fine 
new steamer Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the hand- 
somest boats on the 
river, and young Clem- 
ens had become a fine 
steersman, so it is not 
unlikely that both men 
at first were gratified 
by the arrangement. 
But Brown was a 
fault - finding, tyran- 
nical chief, ignorant, 
vulgar, and malicious. 
In the Mississippi book 





the author gives his 











first interview with 
Brown—also his last 
one. For good reasons 
these occasions were 
burned into his mem- 
ory, and they may be accepted as sub- 
stantially correct. Brown’s first greeting 
was a surly question. 

“ Are you Horace Bigsby’s cub?” 

‘Bixby” was usually pronounced 
“ Bigsby ” on the river, but Brown 
made it especially offensive, and fol- 
lowed it up with questions and com- 
ments and orders still more odious. His 
subordinate soon learned to detest him 
thoroughly. It was necessary, however, 
to maintain a respectful deportment— 
custom, discipline, even the law, re- 


quired that—but it must have been a 


CAPTAIN HORACE BIXBY 


guess that, and he put in his spare time 
planning punishments of his own. 

He had been on the river nearly a 
vear now, and though universally liked 
and accounted a fine steersman, he was 
receiving no wages. There had been 
small need of money for a while, for 
he had no board to pay; but clothes 
wear out at last, and there were certain 
incidentals. The Pennsylvania made a 
round trip in about thirty-five days, 
with a day or two of idle time at either 
end. The young pilot found that he 
could get night employment, watching 
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freight on the New Orleans levee, and 
thus earn from two and a half to three 
dollars for each night’s watch. Some- 
times there would be two nights, and 
with a capital of five or six dollars he 
accounted himself rich. 

Of course, life with Brown was not all 
sorrow. At either 
end of the trip 


here [ St. Louis], and I sent him to our 
clerk to work his way for a trip, meas- 
uring wood-piles, counting coal-boxes, 
and doing other clerkly duties, which 
he performed satisfactorily. He may go 
down with us again.” 

Henry Clemens was about twenty at 
this time, a hand- 
some, attractive 





there was respite 
and recreation. In 
St. Louis, at Pa- 
mela’s, there was 
likely to be com- 
pany; Hannibal 
friends, mostly— 
schoolmates — girls, 
of course. At New 
Orleans he visited 
friendly boats, es- 
pecially the John 
J. Roe, where he 
was generously wel- 
comed. One such 
visit on the Roe he 
never forgot. A 
young girl was 
among the  boat’s 








boy, of whom his 
brother was lavish- 
ly fond and proud. 
He did go on the 
next trip, and con- 
tinued to go reg- 
ularly after that, 
as third clerk. It 
was a bright spot 
in those hard days 
to have Henry 
along. The boys 
spent a good deal 
of their leisure with 
the other pilot, 
George Ealer, who 
““was as kind- 
hearted as Brown 
wasn’t,” and quoted 








guests that trip— 
another Laura— PAMELA CLEMENS 
fifteen, winning, 

delightful. They met, of course, and 
were mutually attracted; in the life of 
each it was one of those bright spots 
which are likely to come in youth; one 
of those sudden, brief periods of ro- 
mance—love—call it what you will—the 
thing that leads to marriage if pursued. 

“T was not four inches from that 
girls elbow during our waking hours 
for the next three days.” 

Then came a _ sudden interruption: 
Zeb Leavenworth came flying aft shout- 
ing: 

“The Pennsylvania is backing out.” 

A flutter of emotion; a fleeting good- 
by; a flight across the decks, a flying 
leap from romance back to reality, and 
it was all over. He never saw her 
again, never heard from her for forty- 
ight years, when both were sad and old. 


In a letter dated March 9, 1858, we 
get the beginning of a tragic episode 
for which, though blameless, Samuel 
Clemens always held himself responsible. 

“Henry was doing little or nothing 


Shakespeare and 
(MRS. MOFFETT) Goldsmith, and 
played the flute to 
his fascinated and inspiring audience. 
These were things worth while. The 
young steersman could not guess that 
the shadow of a long sorrow was even 
then stretching across the path ahead. 
The Pennsylvania sailed from St. 
Louis as usual and made a safe trip to 
New Orleans. A safe trip, but an event- 
ful one; on it occurred that last inter- 
view with Brown, already mentioned. It 
is recorded in the Mississippi book, but 
cannot be omitted here. Somewhere 
down the river (it was in Eagle Bend) 
ITenry appeared on the hurricane-deck 
to bring an order from the captain for 
a landing to be made a little lower down. 
Brown was somewhat deaf, but would 
never confess it. He may not have un- 
derstood the order; at all events he gave 
no sign of having heard it, and went 
straight ahead. He disliked Henry, as 
he disliked everybody of finer grain than 
himself, and in any ease was too ar- 
rogant to ask for a repetition. They 
were passing the landing, when Captain 


Klinefelter appeared on deck and called 
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to him to let the boat come around, 
adding: 
“ Didn’t Henry tell you to land here? 
“ No, sir.” 
Captain Klinefelter turned to Sam. 


‘Didn’t you hear him?’ 
“ Yes, sir.” 

Brown said: 
‘Shut your mouth! 
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A foreboding would seem to have 
troubled him the night before the Penn- 
sylvania sailed. Henry liked to join in 
the night-watches on the levee when he 
had finished his duties, and the brothers 
often walked the round chatting to- 
gether. On this particular night the 

elder spoke of dis- 
aster on the river. 





You never heard 
anything of the 
kind!” 

By and by Henry 
came into the pilot- 
house unaware of 
any trouble. Brown 
set upon him in his 
ugliest manner. 

“ Here, why didn’t 
you t ll me we had 
got to land at that 
plantation?” he de- 
manded. 

Henry was. al- 
ways polite, always 
tg ntle. 

‘TI did tell you, 
Mr. Brown.” 








Finally he said: 
“In case of acci- 
dent, whatever you 
do, don’t lose your 
head—the 
gers will do that. 
Rush for the hur- 
ricane-deck and to 
the life- boat, and 
obey the mate’s or- 
ders. When the 
boat is launched, 


passen- 


help the women and 
children into it. 
Don’t get in your- 
self. The river is 
only a mile wide. 
You can swim 





ashore easily 





“Tt’s a lie.” 


Sam Clemens 


HENRY 


could stand Brown’s 

abuse of himself, but not of his brother, 
so when Brown sudden'y seized Henry 
by the collar and struck him in the face, 
Sam was instantly upon Brown, with a 
heavy stool, and stretched him on the 
floor.” 

Brown swore that he would leave the 
boat at New Orleans if Sam Clemens 
remained on it, and Captain Kline- 
felter told Brown to go. Then, when 
another pilot could not be obtained to 
fill his place, the captain offered to 
let Clemens himself run the daylight 
vatches, thus showing his confidence in 
the knowledge of the young steersman 
who had been only a little more than a 
year at the wheel. Clemens himself had 
less confidence, and advised the captain 
to keep Brown for the trip to St. Louis. 
He would follow up the river by another 
boat, and resume his place as steersman 
when Brown was gone. 


*In the Mississippi book the author says 
that Brown started for Henry with a lump 
of coal, but in a letter written at. the time 
he relates it. as above. 


CLEMENS 


enough,” 

It was good, man- 
ly advice, but it 
yielded a harvest of sorrow. 

Captain Klinefelter obtained his steers- 
man a pass on the A. JT. Lacey, which 
left two days after the Pennsylvania. The 
Lacey touched at Greenville, Mississippi, 
and a voice from the landing shouted: 

“The Pennsylvania is blown up just 
below Memphis, at Ship Island! One 
hundred and fifty lives lost!” 

Nothing further could be _ learned 
there, but that evening, at Napoleon, a 
Memphis extra reported some of the 
particulars. Henry Clemens’s name was 
mentioned as one of those who had 
escaped injury. Still farther up the 
river they got a later extra. Henry was 
again mentioned; this time as being 
scalded beyond recovery. By the time 
they reached Memphis they knew most 
of the details. 

At six o’clock that warm, mid-June 
morning, while loading wood from a 
large flatboat sixty miles below Mem- 
phis, four out of eight of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s boilers had suddenly exploded, 
with fearful results. All the forward 
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end of the boat had been blown out. 
Many persons had been killed outright; 
many more had been scalded and crip- 
pled and would die. It was one of those 
hopeless, wholesale steamboat s!aughters 
which for more than a generation had 
made the Mississippi a river of death 
and tears. 

Samuel Clemens found his brother 
tretched upon a mattress on the floor 
of an improvised hospital—a _publie 
hall—surrounded by more than thirty 
others more or less desperately injured. 
Ile was teld that Ilenry had inhaled 
steam and that his body was_ badly 
scalded. Ilis case Was consice red hope- 
less. 

Ifenry was one of those who had been 
blown into the river by the explosion. 
He had started to swim for the shore, 
only a few hundred yards away; but 
presently, feeling no pain and believing 
himself unhurt, he had turned back to 
assist in the rescue of the others. What 
he did after that could not be clearly 
learned. 

Ilis brother, hearing these things, was 
thrown into the deepest of agony and 
remorse. He held himself to blame for 
everything: for Henry’s presence on the 
hoat; for his advice concerning the safety 
of others; for his own absence, when he 
might have been there to help and pro- 
tect the boy. Ile wanted to telegraph 
at once to his mother and sister to come, 
but the doctors persuaded him to wait— 
just why he never knew. He sent word 
of the disaster to Orion, who by this 
time had sold out in Keokuk and was in 
East Tennessee studying law; then he 
set himself to the all but hopeless task 
of trying to nurse Henry back to life. 

But this was not to be. It would 
seem that Mark Twain’s cup of remorse 
must always be overfull. The final 
draught that would embitter his years 
vas added the sixth night after the 
accident the night that Henry died. 
Ile could never bring himself to write 
about it in detail. He was never known 
to speak of it but twice. 

Henry had rallied, and improved slow- 
lv. Dr. Peyton came around about eleven 
o'clock on the sixth night and made 
careful examination. He said: 

‘I believe he is out of danger and 
may get well. He is likely to be restless 


during the night; the groans and fret- 
ting of the others will disturb him. If 
he cannot rest without it, tell the phy- 
sician in charge to give him one-eighth 
of a grain of morphine.” 

The boy did wake during the night 
and was disturbed by the complaining 
1f the other sufferers. His brother told 
the young medical student in charge 
what the doctor had said about the 
morphine. But morphine was a new 
drug then; the student hesitated, saying: 

‘TIT have no way of measuring. I 
don’t know how much one-eighth of a 
grain would be.” 

Ilenry grew rapidly worse—more and 
more restless. His brother was half be- 
side himself with the torture of it. He 
went to the medical student. 

“Tf you have studied drugs,” he said, 
“vou ought to be able to judge an 
eighth of a grain of morphine.” 

The young man’s courage was over- 
swayed. He yielded and labeled out, in 
the old-fashioned way, on the point of 
a knife-blade, what he believed to be 
the right amount. Henry took it and 
immediately sank into a heavy sleep. 
He died before morning. His chance of 
life had been infinitesimal, and his death 
was not necessarily due to the drug; but 
Samuel Clemens, unsparing in his self- 
blame, all his days carried the burden 
of it. 

Orion arrived from Tennessee, and 
the brothers took their sorrowful burden 
to St. Louis, and subsequently to Han- 
nibal, his old home. 

From Hannibal the family returned 
to Pamela’s home in St. Louis. There 
one night Orion heard his brother moan- 
ing and grieving and walking the floor 
of his room. By and by he came in to 
where Orion was. He could endure it 
no longer, he said—he “ must tell some- 
body.” Then he poured out all the story 
of that last tragic night. It has been 
set down here because it accounts for 
much in his after-life. 

In many ways he never overcame the 
tragedy of Henry’s death. He never 
really looked young again. Gray hairs 


had come, and they did not disappear. 
His face took on the serious, pathetic 
look which from that time it always 
had in repose. At twenty-three he looked 
thirty. At thirty he looked nearer forty. 
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After that the discrepancy in age and 
looks beeame less notable. In _ vigor, 


e was re- 


complexion, and temperament | 
garded in later life as young for his 
years, but never in looks. 


The young pilot returned to the river 
is steersman for George Ealer, whom 
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Keokuk by this time, waiting for some- 
thing in the way of a business oppor- 
tunity. His pilot brother wrote him 
more than once letters of encouragement 
and counsel. Here and there he refers 
to the tragedy of Henry’s death and th 
shadow, it had cast upon his life; but 


he was young, he was successful, his 





he loved, and spirits wer 
in September naturally ex- 
of that year uberant. In 


obtained a full 
license as Mis- 
sissippi River 
pilot. Bixby 
had returned 
by this time, 
and they wer 
wain together 

first on the 
(Crescent City 
later on a fine 
new boat ealled 
the New Falls 
City. Clemens 
was still a 
steersman 
when Bixby re- 
turned, but as 
soon as his 
license was 
granted (Sep- 








the  exhilara 
tion of youth 
and health and 
success, hi 
finds vent at 
times in that 
natural human 
outlet, self- 
approval. HH: 
not only ex 


hibits this 
we akness, but 
confesses it 


with charac 
teristic free- 
dom: 

Putting all 
things together, 
I begin to think 
T am rather 





lucky than 





tember 9, 1858) 
his old chief MARK TWAIN 
took him as Fr an Oil 
full partner. 

He was a 
pilot at last. In eighteen months 
he had packed away in his head 
all the multitude of volatile statistics 
and acquired that confidence and cour- 
ize which made him one of the elect, 
a river sovereign. At twenty-three he 
had aequired a profession which sur- 
passed all others for absolute sovereignty, 
and yielded an income equal to that 
then earned by the Vice-President of the 
United States. He could help his mother 
with a liberal hand, and he did. He 
helped Orion, too, with money and with 
advice. Orion was ten years his senior, 
but he was no longer head of the house 
of Clemens. His well-intentioned but 
unpersistent attempts had kept him lag- 
ging in the race of life, and he had 
dropped a long way behind. 

Orion and his wife had returned to 
Vor. CXXIV. —No. 740.—28 
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itherwise—a no 
WHEN A PILOT 


tion which I 

t, 1858-9 was slow to 
take up. The 

e! night I 

was about to “round to” for a_ storm, 
but concluded that I could find a smoother 
bank somewhere. I landed five miles 
below The storm came passed away and 
did not injure us. Coming up, day be- 


fore yesterday, I looked at the spot I first 
chose, and half the trees on the bank were 


torn to shreds. We couldn't have lived five 


minutes in such a tornado And I am also 
lucky in having a berth, while all the other 
voung pilots are idle This is the luckiest 
circumstance that ever befell me. Not on 


account of the wages—-for that is a see 
ondary consideration but from the fact 
that the City of Memphis is the largest 
boat in the trade and the hardest to pilot, 
and consequently I ean get a reputation 
on her, which is a thing I never could ae- 
complish on a transient boat. I can “ bank ” 
in the neighborhood of $100 a month on her. 
and that will satisfy me for the present 
(principally because the other youngsters 
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are sucking their fingers). Bless me! what 
a pleasure there is in revenge!—and what 
vast respect Prosperity commands! Why, 
six months ago I could enter the “ Rooms” 
and receive only the customary fraternal 
greeting; now they say, “Why, how are 
you, old fellow—when did you get in?” 

And the young pilots who used to tell me, 
patronizingly, that I could never learn the 
river cannot keep from showing a little of 
their chagrin at seeing me so far ahead of 
them. Permit me to “blow my horn,” for 
I derive a living nleasure from these things, 
und I must confess that when I go to pay 
my dues [ rather like to let the d—d 
raseals get a glimpse of a hundred-dollar 
bill peeping out from amongst notes of 
smaller dimensions whose face I do not ex- 
hibit! You will despise this egotism, but 
[ tell you there is a “stern joy” in it. 


And we may pardon his vanity. He 
could hardly fail to feel his glory, and 
revel in it and wear it as a halo, per- 
haps, a little now and then in the As- 
sociation Rooms. In this day he is re- 
membered as a figure there, though we 
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may believe, regardless of his own state- 
ment, that it was not entirely because 
of his success. As the boys of Hannibal 
had gathered around to listen when 
Sam Clemens began to speak, so we may 
believe that the pilots in the “ Rooms” 
at St. Louis and New Orleans laid aside 
other things when he had an observation 
to make or a tale to tell. Few of his 
stories of those days are remembered 
now, and perhaps all could not be 
printed even if they could be recalled. 
Occasionally some of his droll yarns 
would get into the papers. He may have 
written them himself. 

But if he published any work in those 
river days he did not acknowledge it 
later — with one exception. Nor was 
the exception intended for publication. 
It was a burlesque written for the 
amusement of his immediate friends. 
He has told the story himself more than 
once, but it belongs here for the rea- 
son that somewhere out of the general 
circumstance of it there originated a 
pseudonym—one day to 
become the best known 
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in the hemisphere—the 
name “ Mark Twain.” 
hat terse, positive, 
= peremptory, dynamie 
pen-name was first used 
by an old pilot named 
Isaiah Sellers, a sort of 
‘oldest inhabitant” of 
the river, who made the 
other pilots weary with 
the scope and antiquity 
of his reminiscent 
knowledge. He contrib- 
uted paragraphs of gen- 
eral information and 
Nestorian opinions t 
the New Orleans Pica 
yune, and signed them 
“Mark Twain.” They 


were quaintly egotistical 


in tone, usually begin- 
ning, “ My opinion, for 
the benefit of the cit- 
izens of New Orleans,” 
and reciting incidents 
and comparisons dating 
as far back as 1811. 








WHERE MARK TWAIN LANDED IN CARSON 


The Ormsby Hotel, now called the Park Hotel 


Captain Sellers nat- 
urally was regarded as 
fair game by the young 
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Practically unchanged since the da 


pilots, who amused themselves by imitat- 
ing his manner and general attitude of 
speech. But Clemens went further: he 
wrote at considerable length a broadly 
burlesque imitation signed ‘“ Sergeant 
Fathom,” with an introduction which re- 
ferred to the said Fathom as “ one of the 
oldest eub pilots on the river.” The letter 
that followed related a perfectly impos- 
sible trip, suppesed to have been made 
in 1763 by the steamer “the old first 
Jubilee,’ with a “Chinese eaptain and 
a Choctaw crew.” It is a gem of its 
kind, and will bear reprint in full to- 
day. 

The burlesque delighted Bart Bowen, 
who was Clemens’s pilot partner on the 
Edward J. Gay at the time. He in- 
sisted on showing it to others, and final- 
ly upon printing it. Clemens was re- 
luetant, but consented. It appeared in 
the New Orleans True Delta in 1859, and 
was widely and boisterously enjoyed. 

It broke Captain Sellers’s literary 
heart. He never contributed another 
paragraph. Mark Twain always re- 
gretted the whole matter deeply, and his 
own revival of the name was a sort of 
tribute to the old man he had thought- 
lessly wounded. If Captain Sellers has 
knowledge of material matters now, he 
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OF CARSON CITY 


when Mark Twain loitered there 


is probably satisfied; for these things 
brought to him and to the name he had 
chosen what he could never himself have 
achieved—immortality. 

Those who ‘mew Samuel Clemens best 
in those days say that he was slender, 
well dressed—even dandified—given to 
patent-leathers, blue serge, white duck, 
and faney-striped shirts. Old for his 
vears, he heightened this appearance 
at times by wearing his beard in the 
atrocious mutton-chop fashion then pop- 
ular, but becoming to no one, least of 
all to him. The pilots regarded him 
as a great reader—a student of history, 
travels, literature, and the sciences—a 
young man whom it was an education 
as well as an entertainment to know. 
When not at the wheel he was likely to 
be reading or telling yarns in the As- 
sociation Rooms. 

He began the study of French one 
day when he passed a school of lan- 
guages where three tongues—French, 
German, and Italian—were taught, one 
in each of three rooms. The price was 
twenty-five dollars for one language, or 
three for fifty dollars. The student was 
provided with a set of cards for each 
room, and supposed to walk from one 
apartment to another, changing tongues 
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at each threshold. With his usual en- 
thusiasm and prodigality the young pilot 
decided to take all three languages, but 
after the first two or three round trips 
concluded that for the present French 
would do. He did not return to the 
school, but kept his cards and bought 
text-books. He must have studied pretty 
faithfully when he was off watch and in 
port, for his river note-book contains a 
French exercise, all neatly written, and 
it is from the Dialoques of Voltaire. 

This note-book is interesting for 
other things. The notes are no longer 
timid, hesitating memoranda, but vigor- 
ous records made with the dash of as- 
surance that comes from confidence and 
knowledge and with the authority of one 
in supreme command. 

The note-book contains no record 
Horace Bixby, who should 
know, has declared: 


of disasters. 


“Sam Clemens never had an accident 
either as steersman or as a pilot, ex- 
cept once when he got aground for a few 
hours in the bagasse [cane] smoke, 
with no damage to anybody—though of 
course there was some good luck in that, 
too, for the best pilots do not escape 
trouble now and then.” 

A letter written at this time records 
a visit with Pamela to a picture-gallery 
in St. Louis, where was being exhibited 
Church’s “Heart of the Andes.” He 
describes the picture in detail and with 
vast enthusiasm. 

“T have seen it several times,” he con- 
cludes, “but it is always a new picture 

totally new: you seem to see nothing 
the second time that you saw the first.” 

In another letter of this period we 
get a definite hint of the Mark Twain 
of later years. It was written to John T. 
Moore, a young clerk on the John J. Roe. 
This is a paragraph: 

What a fool old Adam was. Had every- 
thing his own way; had succeeded in gain- 
ing the love of the best-looking girl in the 
neighborhood, but yet, unsatisfied with his 
conquest, he had to eat a miserable little 
apple. Ah, John, if you had been in his 
place you would not have eaten a mouthful 
of the apple—that is, if it had required any 
exertion. I have noticed that you shun 
exertion. here comes in the difference be- 
tween us. [I court exertion. I love work. 
Why, sir. when I have a piece of work to 
perform I go away to myself, sit down in 


the shade, and muse over the coming en- 
joyment. Sometimes I am so industrious 
that | muse too long. 


The breaking-out of the Civil War, 
with the closing of the river, marks the 
end of Mark Twain’s career as a pilot. 

There had been plenty of war talk, 
but few of the pilots believed that war 
was really coming. Traveling that great 
commercial highway, the river, with in- 
tercourse both of North and South, they 
did not believe that any political differ- 
ences would be allowed to interfere with 
the nation’s trade, or would be settled 
otherwise than on the street corners, in 
the halls of legislation, and at the polls. 
True, several States, including Louisiana, 
had declared the Union a failure and 
seceded, but the majority of opinions 
were not clear as to how far a State had 
rights in such a matter, or as to what 
the real meaning of secession might be. 
Comparatively few believed it meant war. 
Samuel Clemens had no such belief. A 
letter from New Orleans, bearing the 
date of February 6, 1861, contains no 
mention of war, or of any special excite- 
ment in New Orleans. 

Suck. things came soon enough: 
President Lincoln was inaugurated on 
the 4th of March, and six weeks later 
Fort Sumter was fired upon. Men be- 
gan to speak out then and to take sides. 

It was a momentous time in the As- 
sociation Rooms. There were pilots who 
would go with the Union; there were 
others who would go with the Con- 
federacy. Horace Bixby was one of the 
former, and in due time became chief 
of the Union River Service. Another 
pilot, named Montgomery (Samuel Clem- 
ens had once steered for him), declared 
for the South, and later commanded the 
Confederate Mississippi fleet. They were 
all good friends, and their discussions, 
though warm, were not always acri- 
monious; but they took sides. 

A good many were not very clear as 
to their opinions. Living both North 
and South as they did, they saw various 
phases of the question and divided their 
sympathies. Some were of one convic- 
tion one day and of another the next. 
Samuel Clemens was of the less radical 
element. He knew there was a good deal 
to be said for either cause; furthermore, 
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MARK 
he was not then bloodthirsty. A pilot 
house, with its elevated position and 
transparency, seemed a poor place to be 
in when fighting was going on. 

He did not realize it, but he had 
made his last trip as a pilot. It is 
rather curious that his final brief note- 
book entry should 
begin with his 


r — — 
future nom de 
plume a mem- j 
orandum of 


‘mark twain” 
and should end 
with the words 
‘no lead.” j 
He went up the 
river as a passen 
ger, on a steamer 
named the Uncle 


Sam. Zeb Leaven- | 
worth was one of 
the pilots, and 
Sam Clemens 
usually stood 


watch with him. 
They heard war | 
talk all the way 
and saw prepara- 
tions, but they 
were not molested, 


though at Mem- Len _ 


phis they barely M 
escaped the block 

ade. At Cairo, I) 

linois, they saw 

soldiers mustering and drilling troops 
later commanded by Grant. The Unel 
Sam came steaming up toward St. 
Louis, those on board congratulating 
themselves on having come through un 
scathed. They were not quite through, 
Abreast of Jefferson Bar 
racks they suddenly heard the boom 


however. 


of a cannon and saw a whorl of smoke 
drifting in their direction. They did not 
realize that it was a signal—a thunder- 
cus Halt!—and kept straight on. Less 
than a minute later there was another 
boom, and a shell exploded directly in 
front of the pilot-house, breaking a lot 
of glass and destroying a good deal of 
the upper decoration. Zeb Le avenworth 
fell back into a corner with a yell. 

“Good Lord Almighty, Sam!” he said, 
“what do they mean by that?” 
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Clemens stepped to the wheel and 
brought the boat around. “I guess they 
want us to wait a minute, Zeb,” he said. 

They were examined and passed. It 
was the last steamboat to make the trip 
from New Orleans to St. Louis. Mark 
Twain’s pilot days were over. 

The ina igura 
tion of Abraham 
Lincoln 
Edward Bates 
into his Cabinet 


brought 


and Bates was 
Orion Clemens’s 
friend. Orion ap 
plied for some 
thing, and got it. 
James W. Nye 
had been appoint- 
ed Territorial 
Governor of Ne- 


vada, and Orion 





was made Terri- 
torial Seeretary. 
You could strain 


a point and refer 
| > 

| to the office as 
‘Secretary of 


State,” which was 
an imposing title. 
Furth rmore, th 


secretary would 

_ — or be Acting Gov- 
TWAIN ernor in the Gov- 
War ernor’s absence, 


and there would 

be various sub- 

sidiary honors. When Samuel Clem- 
ens arrived in Keokuk, Orion was in 
the first flush of his triumph, and 
needed only money to carry him to 
the scene of new endeavor. Sam had 
accumulated money out of his _ pilot 
salary. He agreed that if Orion would 
appoint him now as his (Orion’s) seere- 
tary, he would supply the funds for both 
overland passages, and they would start 
with no unnecessary delay for a country 
so new that all human beings, regardless 
of previous affiliations and convictions, 
were flung into the common fusing-pot 
and recast in the general mold of Pioneer. 
The offer was a boon to Orion. He 
adored patronage and rank, and the 
money was vitally necessary. In the 
briefest possible time he had packed his 
belongings, which included a large un- 
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abridged dictionary, and the brothers 
were on their way to St. Louis for final 
leave-taking before setting out for the 
great, mysterious land of promise, the 
Pacific West. From St. Louis they took 
the boat for St. Joseph, Missouri, whence 
the overland stage started, and for six 
days “ plodded” up the shallow, muddy, 
snaggy Missouri—a new experience for 
the pilot of the Father of Waters. 

At St. Joseph they paid one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars apiece for their 
stage fare (with something extra for the 
dictionary), and on the 26th of July, 1861, 
set out on that long, delightful trip be- 
hind sixteen galloping horses—or mules— 
never stopping except for meals or to 
change teams, heading steadily into the 
sunset, following it from horizon to 
horizon over the billowy plains across 
the snow-elad Rockies, covering the 
seventeen hundred miles between St. Jo 
and Carson City (including a two-day 
halt in Salt Lake City) in nineteen 
glorious days. What an inspiration in 
such a trip! In Roughing It he tells it 
all, and says, “ Even at this day it thrills 
me through and through to think of the 
life, the gladness, and the wild sense of 
freedom that used to make the blood 
dance in my face on those fine Overland 
mornings.” 

The nights, with the uneven mail-bags 
for a bed and the bounding dictionary 
for company, were less exhilarating, but 
then youth loves that sort of thing despite 
its inconvenience. And sometimes the 
clatter of the pony-rider swept by in the 
night, carrying letters at five dollars 
apiece and making the Overland trip in 
eight days: just a quick beat of hoofs 
in the distance—a dash, and a hail from 
the darkness—the beat of hoofs again— 
then only the rumble of the stage and the 
even, swinging gallop of the mules. 
Sometimes they got a glimpse of the 
pony-rider by day—a flash, as it were, as 
he sped by. And every morning brought 
new scenery, new phases of frontier life, 
including at last what was to them the 
strangest phase of all, Mormonism. 

They spent two wonderful days at Salt 
Lake City, that mysterious and remote 
capital of the great American Monarchy 
which still flaunts its ancient creed and 
thrives. Frank Fuller, then Acting Gov- 
ernor in Utah, made it his business 


to show them the city and the life there. 
Jetween Frank Fuller and Samuel Clem- 
ens a friendship developed in those two 
days which continued for a lifetime and 
resulted in at least one important ad- 
vantage to the latter, as we shall see by 
and by. The Overland travelers set out 
refreshed from Salt Lake City, and with 
a new supply of delicacies—ham, eggs, 
and tobacco—things that make such a 
trip worth while. The author of Rough- 
ing It assures us of this: 


Nothing helps scenery like ham and eggs. 
Ham and eggs, and after these a pipe—an 
old, rank, delicious pipe—ham and eggs and 
scenery, a “ down-grade,” a flying coach, a 
fragrant pipe, and a contented heart—these 
make happiness. It is what all the ages 
have struggled for. 


It was a hot, dusty August 14th that 
the stage reached Carson City and drew 
up before the Ormsby Hotel. It was 
known that the Territorial Secretary was 
due to arrive, and something in the 
nature of a _ reception, with refresh- 
ments and frontier hospitality, had been 
planned. Governor Nye, formerly Polic 
Commissioner in New York City, had 
arrived a shert time before, and with his 
party of retainers (“heelers” we would call 
them now) had made an imposing en- 
trance. Perhaps something of the sort 
was expected with the advent of the 
Secretary of State. Instead, the com- 
mittee saw two wayworn individuals 
climb down from the stage, unkempt, 
unshorn — clothed in the roughest of 
frontier costume, the same they had put 
on at St. Jo—dusty, grimy, slouchy, 
and weather-beaten with long days of 
sun and storm and alkali-desert dust. It 
is not likely there were two more un- 
prepossessing officials on the Pacific 
coast at that moment than the newly 
arrived Territorial Secretary and _ his 
brother. Somebody identified them, and 
the committee melted away; the half- 
formed plan of a banquet faded out and 
was not heard of again. Soap and water 
and fresh garments worked a_ trans- 
formation, but that first impression had 
been fatal to festivities of weleome. 


Carson City, the capital of Nevada, 
wooden town,” with a population 
of two thousand souls. Its main street 
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From which the stag et 


consisted of a few blocks of small frame 
stores, some of which are still standing. 

The Clemens brothers took lodging with 
a genial Irishwoman, Mrs. Murphy, a 
New York retainer of Governor Nye, 
who boarded the “ Brigade,” as the camp- 
followers were called.* 

Orion Clemens, anxious for laurels, 
established himself in the meager fashion 
which he thought the government would 
approve; and his brother, finding neither 
duties nor salary attached to his second- 
ary position, devoted himself mainly to 
the study of human nature as exhibited 
under frontier conditions. 

Within a brief time “Sam” Clemens 
(he was never known as otherwise than 
‘Sam ” among those pioneers) was about 
the most conspicuous figure on the Car- 
son streets. His great bushy head of 
auburn hair, his piercing, twinkling eyes, 
his loose, lounging walk, his careless dis- 
order of dress, drew the immediate at- 
tention even of strangers—made them 
turn to look a second time, and then 
inquire as to his identity. 

He had quickly adapted himself to the 
frontier mode. Lately a river sovereign 
and dandy, in faney percales and patent- 
* The “ Mrs. O’Flannigan ” of Roughing It. 
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leathers, he had become the roughest ot 
rough-clad pioneers, in rusty slouch hat, 
flannel shirt, coarse trousers slopping half 
in and half out of the heavy cow-skin 
boots. Always something of a barbarian, 
in love with the loose habit of uncon- 
vention, he went even further than most 
others and became a sort of paragon of 
disarray. 

His friends contracted the mining 
mania; Bob Howland, the Governor’s 
nephew, and “Raish” Phillips went 
down to Aurora and acquired “ feet” 
in mining claims and wrote him en- 
thusiastic letters. With Captain Nye, 
the Governor’s brother, he visited them, 
and was presented with an interest which 
would enable him to contribute an as- 
sessment every now and then toward the 
development of the mine, but his en- 
thusiasm still languished. 

He was interested more in the native 
riches above ground than in those con- 
cealed under it. He had heard that the 
timber around Lake Bigler (Tahoe) 
promised vast wealth which could be had 
for the asking. The lake itself and the 
adjacent mountains were said to be bezu- 
tiful beyond the dream of art. He decided 
to locate a timber claim on its shores. 
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He made the trip afoot with a young 
Ohio lad, John Kinney, and the account 
of this trip, as set down in Roughing It, 
is one of the best things in the book. 
The lake proved all they had expected— 
more than they expected. It was a veri- 
table habitation of the gods, with its 
delicious, winy atmosphere, its vast col- 
onnades of pines, its measureless depths 
of water, so clear that to drift on it was 
like floating high aloft in mid-nothing- 
ness. They staked out a timber claim 
and made a semblance of fencing it, and 
of building a habitation, to comply with 
the law; but their chief employment was 
“l complete abandonment to the quiet 
luxury of that dim solitude: wandering 
among the trees, lounging along the 
shore, or drifting on the transparent, in- 
substantial sea. They did not sleep in 
their house, he says. 

“Tt never oceurred to us, for one 
thing; and, besides, it was built to hold 
the ground, and that was enough. We 
did not wish to strain it.” 

They lived by their camp-fire on the 
borders of the lake, and one day—it was 
just at nightfall—it got away from them, 
fired the forest, and destroyed their fence 
and habitation. His picture of the superb 
night spectacle—the mighty mountain 
conflagration, reflected in the waters of 
the lake—is splendidly vivid, the work 
of the finished literary artisan. The 
reader may wish to compare it with this 
extract from a letter written to Pamela 
at the time: 

The level ranks of flame were relieved at 
intervals by the standard-bearers, as we 
called the tall dead trees, wrapped in fire, 
and waving their blazing banners a hundred 
feet in the air. Then we could turr from 
the scene to the lake, and see every branch 
and leaf. and cataract of flame upon its 
banks, perfectly reflected, as in a gleaming, 
fiery mirror. The mighty roaring of the 
conflagration, together with our solitary 
and somewhat unsafe position (for there 


Mark Twain’s two weeks’ war 


was no one within six miles of us), rendered 
the scene very impressive. 


This is good writing, too, but it lacks 
the choicer faney and phrasing which 
would develop later. The fire ended their 
first excursion to Tahoe, but they ma 
others and located other claims, clai: 
in which the “ folks at home ”—Mr. No! 
fett, James Lampton, and others—wer 
included. It was the same James Lamp 
ton who would one day serve as a model 
for Colonel Sellers. Evidently Samuel 
Clemens had a good opinion of his rela- 
tive’s business capacity in that earlier 
day. He writes: 


This is just the country for Cousin Jim 
to live in. I don’t believe it would take 
him six months to make $100,000 here if 
he had $3,000 to commence with. I suppose 
he can’t leave his family, though. 


The letter bears date of October 25th, 
and from it we gather that a certain in- 
terest in mining claims had by this time 
developed: 


We have got about 1,650 feet of mining 
ground, and if it proves good, Mr. Moffett’s 
name will go in, and if not I can get “* feet ” 
for him in the spring. 

You see, Pamela, the trouble does not 
consist in getting mining ground—for there 
is plenty enough—but the money to work it 
with, after you get it. 


He refers to Pamela’s two little chil- 
dren, his niece Annie and Baby Sam,* 
and promises to enter claims for them, 
timber claims, probably, for he was by 
no means sanguine yet’ coneerning the 
mines. That was a long time ago. 
Tahoe land is sold by the lot now, to 
summer residents. Those claims would 
have been riches to-day, but they were 
all abandoned presently—forgotten in the 
delirium of the mines. 


*Samuel E. Moffett, in later life a well 
known journalist and editor. 


experience, here omitted, has been 


humorously narrated by himself in “The Private History of a Cam- 


paign that Failed.” 


Mr. Paine will be glad to receive Mark Twain letters (or copies of 
them); also personal reminiscences (not hearsay). These may be sent 


care of Harper & Brothers. 
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The Friend of the Family 


BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


HE village knew just exactly when 

she died; for it was Easter eve, and 

some good woman decorating the 
church, which was close to her house, 
passed with a bundle of lilies at ten 
minutes to three in the afternoon. The 
blinds were all brightly up then and the 
windaws wide open. There was an air 
of brisk domestic living—since all her 
sons and daughters were staying in the 
place and dolefully awaiting the end. 
There was a tradesman’s cart at the back 
entrance, and the butcher-boy whistled 
as he drove off. 

But at ten minutes past three, when 
the decorator again passed, going back 
to fetch a forgotten pitcher of cold 
water for her lilies, all the blinds were 
down, and the old house made a cold 
patch on the hot April day. So the news 
spread, and the village was quickly made 
aware. They were saying in every house 
and over garden fences, standing there 
in the sunshine on this idle Saturday 
afternoon, that it was a merciful release 

for her, anyway. As for the others, 
they must presently sweep up the crumbs 
of the doleful affair and then throw grief 
aside. Hers had been an anguished, long 
illness, ugly and most wearisome, and 
people, talking it over in the pitiful, 
neighborly way, wondered why some made 
such a hard exit and why some died sweet- 
ly in their sleep. They wondered, too, 
what her husband would do, now she was 
gone. For he had leaned on her com- 
pletely. They wondered if he would 
make his home with one of his married 
sons or daughters, and, if so, which one 
would consent to have him. Or would 
he just stay on where he was? 

He had brought her as a bride to that 
old house, which stood in the very shadow 
of the far older church, forty-three years 
ago. Here together they lived; bring- 
ing up their children and presenting an 
admirable picture of well-bred married 
life. For over forty years her career 
Vou. CXXIV.—No. 740.—29 


had been, so far as the village and all 
the world knew, estimable, harmless, and 
quite uneventful. Now she was dead. 
And the village people would certainly 
miss her very bitterly. For she had been 
generous to the poor and tender to the 
sick. It was she who did everything, in- 
side her house and out of it. As for her 
husband, no one ever referred to him 
upon important matters. He was a per- 
son of peevish health. 

It was she who had been vigorous and 
capable and calm: she had not only made 
both ends meet, but had made a show of 
positive elegance upon an absurdly small 
income. People wondered how she did 
it, and they wondered also how it was 
that, with all her cares and occupations, 
she had managed to remain gracious and 
simple. She had escaped the reputation 
of a prig—that rock upon which so many 
good and elever women founder. She 
appeared, indeed, to have some silent, 
big strength behind her. Yet the whole 
story of her life nobody knew, not even 
her daughters. 

Forty-three years ago she had, so to 
say, clicked shut her lips—and no key 
had been cunning enough to unlock them. 

There were five daughters, and she had 
married every one of them wisely and 
well before they were twenty-five. They 
were all perfectly happy, so they said, 
and she believed them. If belief some- 
times slipped, she slid respect in its place. 

Her secret with each girl had been 
precisely the same. Each time a lover 
had appeared upon the maidenly horizon 
she had asked, with a motherly courage 
that is beautiful and rare: “Do you love 
his kisses because they are his, or be- 
cause they are just kisses? Think this 
out, my darling; for bodily joy is the 
touchstone of the spirit. Of that I feel 
convinced.” So far as she knew, they 
each pondered upon this, and with profit. 
As for her sons, when their time came, 
she did not trouble. Men must flounder 
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about and choose for themselves; for men 
were more headstrong and obtuse alto- 
gether! 

Well, but to-day, this Easter eve, she 
lay dead, and the house was darkened. 
She was no longer staring numbly 
through her bedroom window, watching 
the spring. , For many weeks, ever since 
the bleak winter, she had looked out of 
that window, from dawning until dusk. 
Only yesterday she had listened to the 
jovial blackbird and the little, mournful 
robin. And although she was old and 
dying, those two birds made her want 
to laugh and ery, for all her springs of 
feeling were quite fresh still—and this 
had made the sharpness of her perfectly 
silent suffermg through forty years; and 
this it was which had supplied her 
strength. 

She had listened to the birds, she had 
watched the growing flush of those tall 
elms that stood sentry at her gates. She 
saw a green veil half untwisted, some- 
thing gauzy and half suggested. Those 
leaves, faintly uncurling—and she would 
not live to see them at their glorious 
full—made her old heart beat in a funny 
way. Yet she never said a word of it; 
for never had she been a woman to say 
things. Therefore the astonishing piece 
of advice which she had given, time 
after time, to five daughters had been all 
the more amazing. It showed an in- 
sight they had not credited her with, 
insight and intuition—for often she ap- 
peared merely stolid. She watched those 
two elms at her gate. She looked beyond 
the gate and saw the far-stretching com- 
mon, with its brown and gray and purple 
patches, with its dim hints of chastened 
pink. These faint colorings reminded her 
of the gowns she had chosen and worn 
since. she became an old woman. They 
were hanging upon hooks in that brown 
wardrobe by the wall now, and nevermore 
would she lift them off again. Then, 
staring still at the common, she loved 
the merry gambolings of tiny kids teth- 
ered near the grave old mother goats. 

Far away on the edge of her world, 
looking through the window, was a hill, 
and upon it a clump of Scotch firs grow- 
ing. You could tell the weather by those 
firs; for sometimes they were dense and 
menacing, and seemed to stride quite 
close to you, and sometimes they were 


wrapped in lovely films of sunshine and 
warm airs. On that hill, when they were 
little, she had picnicked with her boys 
and girls. They had all of them been 
so merry, driving off in the overflowing 
pony-cart. She had been merry too, in 
her mother way—yet always there was a 
Jost name lying at the very bottom of 
her heart. She had five daughters and 
three sons, and they had all been round 
her bed when the time came and she 
died. It was a rich ending to a rich life, 
so they felt, these stricken men and 
women. Weeping, they thought of that 
wife and mother mentioned in the Book 
of Proverbs. Her life had been of that 
order—wise and measured, calm and 
prolific. 

The day before the funeral the eight 
children, some of them with their hus- 
bands or wives, were sitting with their 
father in his study at the back of the 
house, a large, quiet room, and luxurious. 
It had always been a family tradition 
that he must have quiet and comfort in 
the study, although just why nobody 
knew; for he only read novels and the 
newspaper. In the front of the house, 
which faced south, was a square hall, and 
opening from it on either side the dining- 
room and drawing-room. There was no 
drawing-room for living use just now; 
the mother had been put in her coffin 
and carried down there. The raftered 
old room was nothing but candles and 
a bank of white flowers. She lay, so it 
seemed, gracious and stately, quite vir- 
ginal, in a field of lilies. 

They were all of them sitting in that 
stunned, uncomfortable way of the be- 
reaved; longing for to-morrow, yet. dread- 
ing it to be over, since that would sever 
the last link. They did not speak much 
nor judge it discreet to show much sign 
of life at all. For one thing, they were 
afraid of the old widower. They would 
not for worlds hurt his feelings—and 
they felt such perfect strangers with him. 
They were sorry for him and tender for 
him, yet they could not possibly mix 
their sorrow with his. He had always 
been cold, and most unaccountably aloof. 
To him they owed only duty and the 
respectful expression of filial affection. 
Over their mother, to whom they owed 
everything, there had broken continually 
the caressing sea of their united love. 
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ONE OF THE DAUGHTERS STOLE TO THE WINDOW AND LIFTED THE BLIND 
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One of the sons, the oldest one, who had 
not married, had written to her every day, 
wherever he was. They had laughed, the 
mother and son, calling it her love-letter. 

They were all sitting in this manner 
of tombs when there came an imperious 
ring at the front door—ring and a double 
knocking. Altogether, it was a summons 
that sounded convulsive. They said to 
one another in shocked whispers and with 
dreary raisings of the eyebrow: 

“Who on earth can that be?’ 

One of the daughters stole to the win- 
dow and lifted the blind very cautiously. 

“Tt is a man,” she told them, “an old 
man, and—yes, he is certainly a gentle- 
man.” 

“Come and sit down, Evelyn,” her 
father said, sternly. Thirty years ago 
he had said, in exactly the same voice 
and showing the same mien, “ Go to bed, 
Evelyn.” She sat down at once, for he 
must not be distressed, to-day of all days 
—the poor, dear old martinet. 

Then the parlor-maid came in and took 
a card up to him. He stared at it in a 
dazed fashion, and not one of his children 
essayed to speak. 

“Tt is a family friend He remained 
standing up and twiddling the card; 
then, correcting himself, he added: 
‘Did I say friend? I mean a man upon 
business.” He spoke very carefully, and 
they distrusted his mental state. Evi- 
dently he was confused and broken by 
his big bereavement, and that was only 
natural. 

His three sons all stood up; they said, 
together, “ Let me go.” But he, by his 
manner, sent them, so one might say, 
reeling back against the wall: he pinioned 
them there by the steady glare of his 
old, cold eyes. They had all learned very 
early, and early their mother had taught 
them, that he must not be opposed in any 
way; that is, if you wanted peace and 
quietness in the house. Yet they did 
not believe that he knew what he was 
talking about; nor that he knew, any 
more than they did, the manner of man 
who waited for him or the nature of 
his business. 

Yet they let him go out of the room 
alone, and, as he went, the three tall 
sons sat down again looking foolish, and 
one said to another: “It can’t be the 
undertaker. He wouldn’t come back.” 


” 





The daughter who had seen said, scorn- 
fully: “ Undertaker! He wasn’t at all 
that sort.” 

They listened to their father as he 
went along the short passage leading, 
round a corner, to the front of the house. 
He walked ponderously, with a funny 
pad-pad. It was a step that indexed his 
character; for it expressed slowness and 
a certain massivity. Here was a man 
who would doggedly stand upon his 
rights. The sound of those imperious old 
feet, so well planted and so deliberate, 
died away. They heard them no more, 
nor did they hear any more that little, 
dry cough of his. He was gone round 
the corner, and the air of the room 
seemed to lift. 


The visitor in the dining-room—family 
friend or man upon business ?’—stood up 
straight, with a hand doubled in a silly, 
clumsy way—in a theatrical way—upon 
the table. It was a stout old table and 
big, for this was the board of a generous 
family. 

When the door opened, he turned round, 
and as the husband quietly shut the door, 
they stared at each other transfixed, and 
then, in a halting way, as if the words 
were out of working order through long 
disuse, they said each other’s names. 

“Sit down,” said the husband, pointing 
to a chair. 

They sat down, and they kept staring 
at each other—for in forty yeais men 
do change. And staring, each man’s 
eyes expressed self-congratulation, and 
each one was plainly saying within him- 
self, “I don’t look as old as he does.” 

They broke the oppressive silence at 
first not by speech, but by the widower’s 
snapping cough. The other man remem- 
bered it, and it seemed, that cough, to be 
younger, to be more intimate and friend- 
ly than the heavy old man, with the 
bleached, unhappy face, sitting in the 
chair opposite. “ You’ve still got that 
cough?” he said—and then he nearly 
laughed, for it seemed such an inept thing 
to be saying. 

“Yes. Forty-five years ago the doc- 
tors swore it would kill me. But it 
didn’t, you see.” 

Again they looked at each other, very 
steadily, and at any moment either mouth 
might have stretched to a broad grin, 
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for this interview was horrible. Yet it 
was a meeting which one of them had 
rehearsed a hundred times, and at each 
time he had varied the mode. 

“T saw it in the papers and I came 
down at once,” he said. Receiving no 
answer to this, he added: “I have always 
hoped that in such a case you would 
have sent for me—first. But I suppose 
you didn’t know where to find me.” 

“Of course I didn’t know. And why 
on earth should I send for you?” 

“T saw it in the paper,” repeated the 
other man, in a voice of surly misery, 
“so I came.” 

The husband nodded. “ Just like you 
to watch the papers. I knew you would. 
I suppose you’ve done it all these years?’ 

“Yes, always”—the voice was so 
touchingly simple; “ I’ve seen when her 
children were born and when they got 
married. I was glad when she became 
a grandmother, yet it seemed so comic 
and so unreal. On those days ”—his 
voice now was reckless and quite young 
—‘when there was any notice concern- 
ing her, it was the only bit that the 
paper printed—for me; every other spot 
of it a perfect blank upon my soul.” 
He crumpled up the table-cloth, then let 
its folds loose. 

The husband listened and watched. 
His expression scornfully said, “ What 
can you do with a fool like that?” 

“The funeral is to-morrow,” he said, 
bluntly. “You can’t come. I won’t have 
that. My dear fellow, to please me— 
don’t. The children, grown up and mar- 
ried—what do you think they’d suppose ? 
And then, if only for her sake—” He 
broke off, looking across the table help- 
lessly. 

“The funeral!” Now here was a 
laugh, and the first that these old walls 
had heard for weeks. “ You don’t think 
that I'd be there—a doting old fool in 
frock-coat—to throw a flower in upon 
her? Be easy, old man, about that.” 

He spoke affectionately, he seemed to 
reach out for friendliness. Yet when he 
said “ old man ” it sounded a gibe, for the 
widower looked so uncommonly old. He 
looked old and dazed. Getting up stiffly, 
he said, with reluctance, “ You’d like to 
see her?” 

“T must see her. I came here for 
that, and you can’t, you won’t refuse me.” 





So they both stood up. 

“Why didn’t you get married your- 
self?” asked her husband, testily. “ What 
is the good of nursing this sort of thing? 
You might have got married and been 
happy. She was.” 

“No, she wasn’t;” there was glorious 
certitude to the brusk, most brutal 
contradiction. “Neither was I. We 
were not made of supple stuff. But I 
married; just to steady myself and to see 
if a man could forget. Yet no man 
ever does. Call those who forget some 
slighter name; for they are not made 
in the image of God, who is Love. It 
was all a strain and a shadow, my mar- 
ried life.” 

“ And your wife ?” 

“Dead, long ago. A good wife—and 
think she was happy. She said so.” 

“ Any children ?” 

“None. Will you take me in to 
her?” 

“Tl take you in, but I can’t leave 
you alone,” said the other, with a very 
well-known air of prudence and grudging 
and caution. 

“Alone? Why? I don’t ask it. 
Come along.” 

Se they opened the door and went, the 
two of them—one eager and the other 
slow—across the square, sunlit hall. It 
was a lovely day, and the ticking of that 
clock in the corner told of steady life 
and constant happiness; not of death 
and of the scented, cold air where she 
was lying—all oblivious to those two men 
outside and to the differing quality of 
their feet. Once she had thrilled, as she 
listened and identified. Death has neither 
pulse nor any passion. 

Sun streamed into the house; yet it 
was a subtly shadowed place, and it spoke 
of penurious feeling. People had often 
wondered why; yet that old woman lying 
dead in there had known why. And the 
living man standing to-day a stranger 
outside her door—he knew. Also her 
children had known, and one by one, 
when their turn came, they had been glad 
to get married and go. It had been the 
somber influence of the husband which 
had shadowed the old house and made 
home a dead place, most unhappy. 

The two old men were standing out- 
side her door, and one of them was a 
stranger. Here she had lived as a wife 
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THE FRIEND 
for over forty years, and here she had 
borne to another man eight children. 
He thought of this while he waited pa- 
tiently for her husband to turn the handle 
of the door. The mystery of life and the 
appalling penance of it—yes, to do pen- 
ance, when, so far as you knew, you had 
not sinned—froze his heart. Almost, he 
wished that he had not come; for the 
moment was too hard to bear. 

“Be careful. There is a step down,” 
whispered the widower. The door swung 
back; they stepped down; the door closed 
softly, and once more, after forty years, 
and more than forty years, the three of 
them were together in one room—yet she 
lay quite uncaring. 

He had noticed the house in every de- 
tail since the moment when he was ad- 
mitted into it. And he marked it for 
what it was—an old farm, that had been 
added to and altered and in many ways 
spoiled. Yet nothing could take from 
the restful proportions of its low, large 
rooms, nor take from it the rich, tradi- 
tional air of a pretty dwelling. It was 
burdened most sweetly with living and 
dying; with birth and youth and old age. 
It was a structure crammed to the very 
roof with a sense of the miraculous, and 
it was fragrant with secrets of the un- 
suspected sort; moreover, it was sad to 
death with the fertile human burden of 
its hundreds of years. 

In this drawing-room where she so 
long had ruled there was that stunned 
sense of death. You felt it long before 
you saw her ecoffin, standing gaunt in 
the corner. The visitor for the present 
was searching eagerly about the room, 
and seeing anything but the coffin. He 
marked the many things that he remem- 
bered her by. He saw an array of costly 
china and saw a big pier-glass in a 
frame that was of gilded wood, with 
many twirls and twists and scrolls. This 
china and that glass had belonged to her 
mother long ago, and he recalled the 
house where she had lived as a girl. It 
was a stately old house on Clapham 
Common, standing in the middle of well- 
kept gardens and prosperous grounds. 

When his wife died ten years ago— 
and why did he go just then’—he had 
made a pilgrimage to Clapham Common, 
looking for the house. He found only 
the site, and upon it stood five rows of 
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small, most deplorable villas. He had 
glared at them, with their bulging par- 
lor windows in the front, and their 
wretched rows of flapping washing at the 
back. He had tried hard, and quite 
hopelessly, to fix the spot where once a 
big eedar-tree had _ stood. There had 
been a bench beneath it, and he wondered 
savagely whose particular fire that bench 
had fed when the time for burning came. 
Then he had turned away, leaving the 
squalor of those new streets. 

He felt now, staring in a dazed, wild 
way around this country room, with a 
raftered ceiling and the charming bow- 
window, that for the rest of his life he 
would abhor the languid smell of lilies. 
They had banked them up by her dear 
feet. Every one had sent flowers; the 
room was full of them and faint with 
them. There was a little, low door over 
there in the corner opposite the door that 
you came in by. It was half hidden and 
heavily draped. Once this room had been 
the farm-house kitchen, and that door, 
blocked up for more than half a century, 
had led into the dairy. He did not 
know this, of course, nor would he have 
cared. All he knew was that the house 
appeared secret and twisting. There 
were unexpected doors, corners, and dark 
steps everywhere. The place wore a sly 
air of state secrets. 

They had set her coffin on its trestles 
beside that draped door. Over there in 
the corner she was lying. He said, mov- 
ing stealthily forward, whispering, yet 
sounding savage: 

‘Take off the lid.” 

The husband at this moved forward 
also, and with strange docility. Yet be- 
fore he touched the coffin he turned upon 
his companion with a regular show of 
teeth. It was a dog’s snarl; nothing less. 
It showed that some men—the men of 
this sort—have not traveled very far 
along the road to heaven—that place 
where Love is free to all, and very pure. 

“ When I married her,” he said, and 
his hand was now upon the lid, “ nobody 
thought I would live to make old bones. 
They shook their heads at me, the con- 
founded doctors, and they said so. Yet 
here ”—he coughed; yet it might have 
been a laugh—“I am. When she was 
my wife and when the children came, I 
lived; perhaps to spite you both, If it 
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was that, then God forgive me; that is 
all I can say.” His manner certainly 
seemed to laugh, all through its remorse- 
ful half-apology. 

“Now you may look,” he said, speak- 
ing more softly and uncovering her face. 
Speaking, he stood aside—yet slowly. By 
constitution he was retentive and slow. 

The other man looked. They had lain 
her, rather quaintly, half upon her side. 
It was a careless attitude, and seemed to 
softly banter. 

He looked—seeing quite an old woman. 
She had never sought to conceal her age 
or to patch up ravages; quite otherwise, 
she had often seemed to go out and meet 
Age half-way. She had been ever eager 
to show herself to the world as the 
woman that, to the world, she was—the 
excellent, methodical, good housekeeper, 
the practical woman, the benevolent, well- 
balanced old Christian. All of that and 
nothing, nothing more; no romance, no 
mystery, no sadness. She had trodden 
a bare road of naked sunlight. Her hair 
was gray—and there was not so much 
of it, either. Her eyes—how old those 
lids looked! 

Yet the yearning spirit of the man 
who now viewed her was delicately pick- 
ing away at that fretwork of Time upon 
her face, until at last he seemed to see 
it looking young again, and beautiful 
and tortured and brave, and sharp with 
mental agony. So she had looked on 
that last night beneath the cedar a week 
before her wedding day. 

It was so incomparably comforting to see 
her again, and to notice about her loved 
body those little things which in forty 
years had come to be half forgotten. He 
had tried so desperately to keep Memory 
unsullied and quite fresh; yet some of 
the colors had faded. 

He looked at her demurely folded 
hands. They had taken the rings off, 
and he was thankful for that. He saw 
again, and he hoarded forever, that funny 
dear thumb-nail—the half-moon of it was 
uneven. How could he have forgotten? 
And, seeing it so clearly, the more he 
stared at it the more he ached and 
burned and yearned to clutch that hand 
and kiss it, and so stir her into life, his 
darling. He would make her live; his 
love should raise her up. Then they 
would float away and be impalpable. 


They would be together; no, they would 
be just one. They would be so happy 
out there, and so young, eternally, in the 
hazy April day; seen only by angels, 
serenaded by birds. 

“You both came to me and begged me, 
a week before the wedding, and I 
wouldn’t,” said the husband, thought- 
fully. 

The other man said, stupidly, “ No, 
you wouldn’t.” He couldn’t take his 
eyes off that adorable thumb-nail; and it 
seemed sacrilege to speak. 

“ The ethics of our time, the time when 
we were all young, were so well-bred and 
balanced and beautiful,” the husband 
said, succulently. “She kept faith with 
me nobly all through. Nowadays a girl 
would have—” 

“Leave off, can’t you, Richard? I 
don’t want to philosophize. Let me look 
at her.” 

“She looks so young,” the husband 
said—it seemed that he, at least, must 
talk; “twenty years younger than when 
she died.” 

“Young, young! What do you mean?” 

“ My .dear fellow,” returned the other, 
suddenly speaking with far more patience 
and sweetness than he usually showed, 
“just look at us!” He pointed sardon- 
ically to the big glass with the gilt frame, 
taking his companion in a friendly way 
by the shoulder and half twisting him. 
So they looked in the glass and saw 
themselves just as they were—two old 
men beside a dead old woman. 

The husband smiled, in a sad and 
finished way. Life for him had been jog- 
trot and comfortable, and never once 
had he been jealous. Why be jealous 
when a woman-is your wife and the 
estimable, placid mother of your eight 
children? Was she not his? He had 
been fretful always; but that was of the 
body. His soul sat sleek. 

“She had a dreadful illness, painful 
and—and costly.” he said. He gave his 
little cough; reflecting that the doctor’s 
bill would be long. 

“T wish you would let me look at her— 
and keep quiet.” 

“My dear fellow, you must go. I dare 
not let you stay long. There are my 
children to think of—married them- 
selves.” 


“Yes, yes, I know.” He nodded, yet 
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THE FRIEND 








he did not move or lift his eyes. Well, 
well, there she lay dead—the first of the 
three to go. He envied her. 

‘I wish, my dear,” so his heart was 
saying to hers, “ that I could follow, and 
at once. Yet this parting at least ”—and 
onee more he looked into the big glass 
at the man grown old—“will be the 
shorter of the two by far.” 

He envied her. How could one help 
that or want to help? He felt strongly, 
as all wise natures must feel, a sense of 
earthly exile. In simple truth, one is 
very glad to go home. 

“T’ve heard it said,” her husband told 
him, “that people do change marvelously 
after death. She has. She looks so— 
so mischievous; so happy, bless her 
heart.” 

He spoke with calm, traditional affec- 
tion, and the tone of his voice, com- 
placent and broken, gave the listener a 
most bitter sense of being shut out. He 
spoke steadily, for he had been very fond 
of her, and he had found her useful; 
yet he was always fonder of himself— 
and this kind of love is nothing at all! 
She had made him comfortable, she had 
taken all the distasteful things of life off 
his hands—finding it less trouble in the 
end to do them herself. Yet, queerly, 
she had always made him cross. 

They both stood looking at her face, 
and one of them felt that the time for 
looking was nearing its last. In a few 
minutes he would be sent courteously, 
yet firmly, away from the house. Al- 
though her husband had not yet moved, 
yet, subtly, his hand—say the shadow of 
it!—inelined toward the coffin-lid. And 
in his hand all the time he had lightly 
held by its corner the fine and pretty 
handkerchief which had covered her face. 
In a second or so he who had the right 
would shutter away that dearly loved face. 
You yourself would see it no more until, 
with a start, you turned some little 
corner and found yourself in Paradise. 
Then you would take her completely to 
you, and there would be murmured words 
and little lovely laughings. 

There was mirth upon her face now; 
a funny, quiet mirth—something secret 
and dignified. It was a very fine and 
happy face. She had evidently learned 
lots of things since the day before 
yesterday when she died. 
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THE FAMILY 








Even the husband felt this in his 
fumbling way, and, before he found suit- 
able words, the other man said it. 

“She looks as if she’d pricked th 
bubble of the great big secret, and was 
playing with what she found inside.” 

Then, quickly, he stole in his hand 
and touched her cold one. Withdraw- 
ing it, he turned sharply aside, say- 
ing, “I will let myself out. I would 
rather. Good-by.” He was up the step 
and out of the door in a blink of the 
eye—before a man naturally slow could 
move or say a single word. 

He went away, out of the gloom and 
the fragrance, away from that smile upon 
her sweet, dead face, and into the square 
hall where the sun was full and wher 
the clock ticked cheerfully. A door he 
had not noticed before was now open. 
It faced the house door, and evidently led 
to the rooms at the back. He heard the 
muffled sound of voices, and he felt cer- 
tain, too, that people round the corner 
were listening with all their ears. Al- 
together, this old house of hers, so full 
of windings and turnings by the way, 
was most unfriendly to him. The men 
and women talking and listening round 
there at the back—and probably about 
him and for him—were unfriendly, too. 
The forty-odd years had been his enemies. 

Her married life had been aloof, apart, 
estranged. Yet she had loved him, and 
never for a moment did he doubt it. He 
looked at that closed drawing-room door 
on his right, where inside she was lying 
so rigid, so uncaring, and looking so 
yaguely amused, and he knew that her 
heart had always been his. Softly and 
ebsurdly he said to the pane: of the door 
before he turned away forever: 

“Have I for a moment doubted that, 
my sweetheart ?” 

He remembered the pull of her arms 
and the tremble of her lips and the 
torture of her face at that last meeting. 
And he knew that she had acted nobly 
She had lived loftily up to the ethics of 
her time. We must all essay at that. 

She had loved him. She had suf- 
fered. Yet lying in there, with her new 
little joke upon her lips, she did not 
seem, to-day, to care: Yet why should 
she feel sad when the puzzle was over 
and the way made plain? As he went 
cut of the house and into the air, as he 
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looked at the dusty high-road which he 
must presently pass along, he told him- 
self that she was just simply waiting for 
him somewhere—and not so very far off, 
either. She was waiting in the place 
that should be their home, getting it 
ready, standing at the gate—doing for 
him all the sweet things which, as an 
earthly wife, she never could do. 

He went out of the gate. He felt 
acutely in the small of his back that 
somewhere there was a secretly lifted 
corner to a drawn white blind, and that 


he was being not only watched but 
criticized and commented upon by her 
children. Those men and women, her 
children, were unfriendly. He wondered 
if her five girls were in the least like 
her. And he thought—given a chance— 
that he could have made them love him. 
For how could they be strange with him 
when they were her children? Yet the 
very house hated him. To-morrow they 
would carry her out of it. He was glad; 
for then he would feel at last that she 
was wholly his. 


‘*Come Away, for Love is Dead”’ 
BY MADISON CAWEIN 


OME away, for Love is dead, 
And the hope we knew is banished; 
Gone the halo from his head, 
From his face the glory vanished: 
Come away, for Love is dead. 


Fold the white hands on his breast; 
Part the bright hair, smooth it slowly: 
Come away, and let him rest 
In the place he long made holy: 
Fold the white hands on his breast. 


Lay no rose upon his heart— 
All our roses, too, are perished: 
Say no word, but now depart— 
Nothing’s left us here we cherished: 
Lay no rose upon his heart. 


Kiss no more the locks of gold 
And the lips so silent sleeping; 

Let no tear fall as of cld— 
What availeth kiss or weeping! 

Kiss no more the locks of gold. 


Come away, and hope no more; 

Love is dead and life grown lonely: 
Joy’s departed at the door; 

Memory remaineth only: 
Come away, and hope no more. 


Now befalls the end of day; 

End of all; yea, we must sever: 
By this Cross beside the way 

Kneel and pray, then part forever: 
Now befalls the end of day. 
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F we had before us a map of the world 
showing what is known of its sur- 
face forms and other geographical 

features, on a uniform scale so large that 
all essential detail should stand out for 
us to read, we might justly regard it as 
a monumental achievement, a blessing 
conferred upon us by modern civilization. 
It would give a true and clear picture 
of our earth as far as we have studied 
its aspects. With the hundreds of sheets 
drawn on the same map projection and 
seale, using the same system of colors 
and other symbols to express facts, it 
would be easy to compare every land 
surface with every other and to note 
all their similarities and contrasts. The 
map would be a short cut to accurate 
geographical information, made ready 
for the use of all peoples. 

We shall have such a map before a 
great many years. The leading nations 
are co-operating to produce it. The work 
is advancing every day even in lands 
that are remote. In July this year plans 
were published in Germany showing that 
thirteen contiguous sheets of the map, 
on the scale and projection selected, have 
been made by European governments of 
parts of Russian and Chinese Turkestan, 
Persia, and Afghanistan; twenty - two 
sheets of parts of China, Korea, French 
Indo-China, and Japan; and eight 
sheets covering the Bahamas and the 
Greater Antilles. These are not the 
finished sheets, but are the basis upon 
which the rules adopted by the Inter- 
national Conference in London in No- 
vember, 1909, as to coloration, the spelling 
of place names, and other details, will be 
expressed to make them strictly conform 
with all the other sheets in the great 
standard map of the world. France and 
Great Britain are mapping their African 
colonies on the required seale. Dr. Henry 
Gannett, Geographer of the United States 
Geological Survey, has prepared a num- 
ber of these sheets, embracing parts 
Vo... CXXIV.—No. 740.—30 
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of our Eastern, Central, and Western 
States; and he was a prime mover in the 
convening of the London International 
Conference that at last placed the project 
upon a practical basis. 

The idea of a standard map of the 
world was first proposed by Prof. Al- 
brecht Penck at the International Geo- 
graphical Congress, Bern, in 1891. He 
clearly showed the advantages that would 
result if the nations should co-operate 
in producing a world map on the com- 
paratively large scale of one-millionth 
(1:1,000,000), or 15.8 statute miles to an 
inch. The project was heartily approved 
by this and later congfesses, committees 
were appointed to promote the movement, 
and Great Britain, Germany, and France 
began to make maps on the required scale 
Little practical progress, however, was 
made till after Dr. Gannett reported 
that our government could not publish 
the sheets he was preparing because no 
agreement had been reached as to the 
color scheme and other essential details. 
No general plan had been adopted for 
the uniform production of these map- 
sheets. He therefore presented, through 
Dr. Day, of Washington, a recom- 
mendation to the International Geo- 
graphical Congress at Geneva, in 1908, 
to appoint a commission to work out a 
uniform plan for producing the map. 

This plan was prepared by the Geneva 
Congress, and it was decided to submit 
it to a conference of the map-making 
nations, which was accordingly convened 
by the British government in London, in 
November, 1909. The conference was 
completely successful, its decisions were 
final, and the map-makers of all nations 
were at last in a position to co-operate 
in carrying out the plan. 

This fortunate result involved mutual 
concessions, but the plan as_ perfected 
was heartily and unanimously adopted. 
Greenwich is to be the initial meridian. 
The metric scale for distances and for 
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altitudes above sea-level will be used, but 
nations not employing metric measure- 
ments may add in parentheses their 
equivalents in miles, feet, versts, and so 
on. The symbols adopted to represent 
rivers, rail and other roads, towns, etc., 
practically include all the conventions 
used by the United States Geological 
Survey on its topographic survey-sheets. 
The Latin alphabet alone will be used, 
and spellings are to be those of the 
official maps of each country. We shall 
see Roma, not Rome; Wien, not Vienna; 
and the rule will discourage the tendency 
of German map-makers to spell the name 
of our greatest city “ Neu York.” The 
spelling of Chinese place names will be 
that of the Imperial Post and Customs 
Service, whose maps and Yellow Books 
give both the Chinese characters and 
their equivalent in Latin type. 

It was not easy to harmonize the 
various methods employed by different 
nations to show the forms of the earth’s 
surface, such as mountains, valleys, hills, 


and plains. On our government survey- 


sheets horizontal lines, ealled contours, 
are advantageously used. Each line 
represents a definite elevation above sea- 
level; and according to the distances be- 
tween the contours the map-reader may 
get a clear idea as to the angle of slope. 
On the one-millionth map these contours 
will be used, but they must be general- 
ized, because the scale -will be much 
smaller than those of topographical 
survey-sheets, and, while showing the 
general forms, much detail must be 
omitted; and to make the representation 
of surface forms all the clearer to the 
general public the contours will be re- 
inforeed by colors: shades of blue show- 
ing the depth of lakes and seas, three 
shades of green and one of buff showing 
the lower lands up to about one thousand 
feet, followed by tints of brown from 
light to dark up to heights of about 
ten thousand feet, and above this alti- 
tude violet and white will show the high- 
est elevations of the world. Mr. Bailey 
Willis has recently indicated the colora- 
tion on the one-millionth sheets of the 
United States: tints of green and buff 
for the Atlantic slope and the Missis- 
sippi Valley, above which will rise the 
Appalachians in brown tones; brown 
tints for the high plains rising from the 


Mississippi Valley to the Rockies; the 
violet symbol for high altitude, touching 
the top of the Western ranges with bands 
of color. The colors will crowd one an- 
other to the Pacific slope, indicating the 
rapid rise from the sea to mountain 
regions. It would take 2,642 of these 
sheets to cover the world on the one- 
millionth seale, but, as the oceans com- 
pose three-fourths of the earth’s surface, 
it is probable that only those parts of 
the seas contiguous to the land or oc- 
eupied by oceanic islands will be in- 
cluded in the map. The whole atlas is 
likely to embrace not over fifteen hundred 
sheets. It will be many times larger 
than any map of the world yet produced. 

Dr. Gannett has sent us an outline 
map showing the progress made to Sep- 
tember, 1911, with the sheets of the 
United States. The sheet covering 
Rhode Island, the eastern half of Massa- 
chusetts, the southern half of New 
Hampshire, and small parts of Connecti- 
cut and Maine was being engraved. The 
base maps were complete for Vermont, 
the remainder of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and the whole of North 
Carolina, Florida, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minne- 
sota. The sheets for New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Ohio, Mississippi, Montana, and 
Wyoming, and the southern half of Ala- 
bama were in various stages of comple- 
tion. In other words, the work is far 
advanced or in progress in one-third of 
our area south of Canada. Doctor Gan- 
nett’s sketch map shows that the United 
States will supply fifty-two sheets for 
the atlas, including the neighboring 
parts of Canada and Mexico and the 
bordering seas. 

Eight of the great powers—<Austria- 
Hungary, France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, Russia, Spain, and the United 
States—-are now pledged to this standard 
map of the world by the unanimous con- 
clusions of the London conference in 
which they participated. Other govern- 
ments are coming into the scheme. In 
the past year Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
and Venezuela have announced their in- 
tention to supply the sheets of their 
respective territories. Europe has this 
advantage over other nations, that her 
detailed surveys are nearly completed. 
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MAPS AND 
The data are now available, and the pro- 
duction of the one-millionth map of Eu- 
rope means only a financial arrangement 
between the governments concerned and 
the scientific wmap- publishing houses. 
Some governments, however, will pro- 
duce their sheets in their own map 
establishments. The Ordnance Survey 
of Great Britain is about to issue a num- 
ber of the sheets. Progress will be slower 
in other parts of the world, because many 
of the “mother-maps,” as the detailed 
survey-sheets are called, are yet to be 
produced. The one-millionth map, how- 
ever, will not wait for the completion of 
the mother-maps. Prussia has already 
mapped eastern China on this scale; and 
Germany and Great Britain in Africa, 
Russia in Turkestan, and France in 
Africa and the Antilles have produced 
many sheets. Even the best sheets must 
be revised from time to time as new 
truth is learned, new towns and routes 
are located, and nature and man change 
the facts of geography. The great fact 
is that this project contemplates the pro- 
duction of a map for all peoples that will 
scientifically present the truth about the 
world’s surface as far as it has been made 
known, clearly differentiating between 
what is known and what has not yet been 
adequately revealed. If the work in our 
country continues to be forwarded with 
the present energy, it is likely that the 
one-millionth sheets of the United States 
will be completed: and published within 
the next decade. 

A seale of 1:1,000,000 means simply that 
a line of any length on the map is equiva- 
lent to 1,000,000 times that length on 
the ground. In other words, one inch 
on the map represents nearly sixteen 
miles in nature. This seale is large 
enough for most purposes. On the fifty- 
two sheets of the United States, for 
example, which will doubtless be sold at 
bare cost, our people will have a map 
of the country several times larger than 
any they have ever seen. It will give a 
generalization of the forms of the moun- 
tains and valleys, high and low plains, 
the drainage systems, towns, hamlets, 
railroads, the more important common 
roads, ete.; also a good idea of the eleva- 
tion of all land surfaces and the depths 
of the lakes and adjacent oceans. Any 
one who has a fair conception of the size 
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of our States may impose, for example, 
the sheet giving Texas upon the sheets 
showing France or the Belgian Congo, 
and he will at once have an approximate 
notion of the size of these far-away 
regions. 

The value of the map to our people 
is likely to be more important than to 
those of a number of the leading nations, 
because we have not yet reached in our 
school geographies and in the output of 
our map-publishing houses the standards 
of map-making now maintained in most 
European and some other countries. 
3ut when the one-millionth map comes 
into our homes we shall find it a superior 
product which will aceustom us to good 
maps, whose every line, dot, color, or 
other symbolism is meant to convey 
definite information. We shall learn to 
discriminate between such maps and 
those that are unworthy because they 
give so much misleading information. 
Not till we as a nation attain this ability 
to judge between a good and a poor map 
shall we be able to demand and to obtain 
the facilities for profitable map study 
that are enjoyed in the humblest homes 
of many countries. 

Map-making is very old, and has been 
practised by the most primitive peoples 
for many ages. Rude scratches on many 
rocks in South America are now inter- 
preted as maps. East Greenland natives 
carve maps out of wood; American In- 
dians make map-sketches on birch and 
other barks; the Marshall Islanders chart- 
ed the sailing routes along their coasts 
long before they knew of the white man; 
the desert nomad sketches maps in the 
sand to illustrate his wanderings, and 
nearly every primitive tribe to-day makes 
maps to show routes to hunting-grounds, 
animal paths, fisheries, fords, ete. They 
know as well as we do that maps are 
practically a human necessity; but we 
know further that a good map often 
places before our eyes an amount of ac- 
curate geographical information that 
might take many months to dig out of 
books. We may cite a map of Africa, 
now over twenty years old, the largest 
of that continent produced up to 1890. 
Hermann Habenicht, the compiler, ran- 
sacked the literature of African explora- 
tion to find what each traveler wrote 
about the nature of the regions along his 
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route; and the map showed these routes, 
and marked along them the forest, grassy, 
sandy, or tillable stretches, the water 
resources, native settlements, and much 
other information gleaned by pioneer 
explorers. The map was a time-saver 
for students, a fine epitome of some 
phases of the work done by many men 
over a long series of years. The leading 
geographers use the perfected map of 
to-day as much as they do books, and 
often more. Dr. Hermann Wagner, for 
example, has said that maps were his 
largest dependence in the production of 
his great Lehrbuch der Geographie. 

But though map-making is very old, 
the kinds of maps most useful now have 
not very long been made. The atlases 
of a century ago did not contain a tithe 
of the information now expressed on 
atlas-sheets. Two generations ago the 
maps used in European schools gave little 
more than a few geographical outlines, 
such as coasts, political boundaries, riv- 
ers, and place names; sometimes a few 
scratches to represent mountains, but 
not always. It was only sixty-three 
years ago that Emil Sydow published in 
Germany the first edition of his school 
atlas, in which he introduced the revolu- 
tionary idea that school maps should tell 
children something more of geography 
than the positions of coasts, waters, 
towns, and boundaries. Maps should 
picture as well the mountains, valleys, 
and plains. Cartographic expression 
should be given to the land forms, and 
maps should help the teacher to show 
what the surface of the earth is really like. 

This fundamental idea has ever since 
been steadily developing. Map symbol- 
ism has wonderfully grown, till it is to- 
day fully adequate for the graphic ex- 
pression of a large variety of facts; and, 
best of all, the European map-makers, 
by their use of contours of elevation, 
hachures, colors, and light and shade 
effects, have so perfected methods of 
showing the diverse forms of the earth’s 
surface that even on a small-scale map 
of the Swiss Alps, for example, we may 
see before us the wonderful complex of 
high mountains, deep valleys, snow-fields, 
and glaciers. We may see the birth- 


place of the Rhine, whose glacial brook- 
lets issue from an ice mass high up on 
the slopes; the little lake perched far 


above the valley in a small depression 
filled by the melting ice of the great 
Rhone glacier. These atlas-sheets are 
small, and nature is large; but the fine 
art of generalizing land forms has been 
so perfected by European cartographers 
that, though a great many details must 
be omitted, still the essentials of form 
are preserved, so that he who knows how 
to read maps may easily find the essen- 
tial truth in the map picture. 

The scientific map, so faithfully depict- 
ing the manifold aspects of the earth, 
has helped us to an interesting discovery. 
We know now that while the great object 
of geography is to describe the earth’s 
surface, language alone is insufficient for 
this purpose. Only in the most general 
terms can speech draw a picture of the 
face of the earth. If we go into detail 
and try in words to give a complete 
description, the picture is vague and the 
mind cannot fully grasp it. The geo- 
graphical description must always be as- 
sociated with the map picture in order 
to impress upon the mind a clear and 
orderly idea of the various phases of the 
earth’s surface. 

Naturally, a fine map cannot give its 
greatest service to the man who does not 
know how to read it. Unfortunately 
map-reading is taught very little in our 
own schools; and the first-class map ma- 
terial that alone supplies the wide range 
of geographical facts, accurately and 
clearly expressed for the student’s map 
study, is not often seen in our class- 
rooms. The result is that as a nation 
we are not skilful map-readers. Several 
years ago our government topographic 
survey completed eight sheets, embracing 
most of the Catskill Mountain region. 
Were was an opportunity to use these 
map-sheets of a bit of our country em- 
bracing considerable variety of topo- 
graphic form to show how finely all this 
information might be generalized on a 
map-sheet of ordinary atlas size. It 
would be an object-lesson to our people, 
most of whom. seldom see the mother- 
maps produced by our Government 
Survey. It would show the hundred 
thousand or more summer sojourners who 
annually visit the Catskills how much 
and how varied is the information that 
ean be truthfully and clearly expressed 
on a small-scale atlas-sheet. 
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The American Geographical Society 
decided to have such a map made by one 
of the most famous map-houses of Ger- 
many. It was sold at cost price, just to 
demonstrate what beautiful and useful 
maps we shall have of our own country 
when we are able ourselves to apply the 
perfected methods of the cartographic art 
to the production of good, true, small- 
scale maps, generalized from the large- 
scale sheets that our government sup- 
plies. It is one of the finest maps of 
any part of our country. jut it has 
made little impression upon the thou- 
sands who use Catskill maps, because so 
many are accustomed to look to a map only 
for guidance as to the position of towns 
and the routes leading to them. Here 
is a map not limited by such meager de- 
tail, but showing not only what the 
tourist first asks for, but also the hills, 
valleys, and level stretches in correct 
proportions and forms. A little careful 
attention shows approximately the grade 
of the roads and helps the consultant 
to figure out how far he can drive and 
get back to dinner. But though every 
feature of this beautiful map picture is 
sharply legible and full of meaning to 
him who can read a good map, it is to 
many persons overcrowded and bewilder- 
ing. It gives them something of the im- 
pression that most of us have if we look 
at a page of Burmese print. How can 
such a jumble of funny-looking char- 
acters mean anything? We cannot read 
them, that’s all. 

If we Americans had been taught in 
school to appreciate and read the best 
maps, we should not be content with 
picture maps illustrating theaters of war, 
as, for example, the map of the strait 
in which Admiral Togo defeated the 
Russian fleet, with every war-ship, ac- 
cording to the map scale, at least fifty 
miles long. 

The statement above, that the Catskill 
map is based upon sheets of our topo- 
graphic survey, illustrates the two great 
classes of maps. Topographic surveys 
originated in Europe, and were meant 
especially to serve military purposes. It 
is very important in military operations 
to know the forms of the land, for as 
hostile armies approach each other each 
commander seeks to establish his forces 
in the most advantageous position for 
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battle. So every important state in Eu- 
rope organized topographic surveys, and 
methods were devised for surveying and 
establishing the elevation and forms of 
land surfaces. These methods, in time, 
were highly perfected, ali governments 
use them to-day, and the resulting map- 
sheets give a close approximation to the 
actual forms of the earth’s surface. We 
may thank this military impulse for 
serving so well the highest interests of 
geography, for these topographic sheets 
are now the basis of all our most accurat 
mapping. These detailed maps are, of 
course, on a large scale, and if well done 
they show as completely as possible the 
various features of the small area each 
includes. 

It is different with the small or gen- 
eralized maps such as the Catskill sheet, 
on which the great public chiefly depends. 
If they are maps of high quality they 
must be based upon the topographic- 
survey sheets as far as the territory they 
cover has been topographically mapped. 
It is interesting to note that while the 
basis of the generalized map is the topo- 
graphic map, that of the topographic map 
is the ground itself. The greatest dif- 
ficulties of scientific map-making lie in 
the generalization of these small or atlas 
sheets. When they show the whole world, 
or large parts of the earth, very little 
detail can be given; and in the making 
of all of these maps the decision of many 
questions, such as what to use and what 
to omit or how to generalize without 
sacrificing all characteristic essence, call 
for the highest qualities of scientific 
judgment and technical skill. This fine 
art of map generalization has been high- 
ly developed in most European countries, 
but as yet it has received little attention 
from our own map-makers. 

Where no topographic surveys have 
been made the generalized map shows, in 
white, regions of which we have no 
knowledge. The delineation of partly 
known regions is controlled by critical 
use of all the available data. 
in this case cannot be attained, but such 
knowledge as we have must be recorded; 
and it is even permissible to make some 
deductions as to the geographical features 
of the unknown if made by those whose 
theories are worth attention, and record- 
ed on the map not as fact, but as tenta- 
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tive suggestion. Something of this sort 
has been done on the colored contour map 
of the United States published by our 
Geological Survey and showing various 
elevations of the surface. A large part 
of this great area has not yet been topo- 
graphically surveyed, and many of the 
contours of elevation on the map are 
therefore tentative; but all considerations 
have been taken into account to fix the 
probable value of the contours, and very 
likely they are not far out of the way. 
The one-millionth map will doubtless 
contain more or less of this hypothetical 
work, which will be eliminated as our 
knowledge grows. 

The effect of increased knowledge is 
usually to enlarge the scale of generalized 
maps. Twenty years ago all that was 
known of the geography of German East 
Africa might clearly be recorded on a 
small part of an average atlas - sheet. 
But hundreds of important geographical 
facts, such, for example, as the distribu- 
tion of mineral locations, have since been 
discovered, with the result that no map 
of very small seale can now record the 
information at hand concerning this Ger- 
man colony. 

Generalized maps of most European 
countries on a comparatively large scale 
are now common, and not a few of them 
are superb examples of map-making, in 
which scientific treatment of all geo- 
graphical phenomena is combined with 
artistic presentation of the facts. Such 
maps are a source of great pleasure to 
the advanced student of geography. 
Thoroughly based on the principles of 
scientific cartography, they are works of 
art as well. One of the most con- 
spicuous among them is Vogel’s famous 
map of Germany in twenty-seven sheets. 
It cannot embrace all the detail of the 
topographic sheets, but every fact essen- 
tial to most map-readers is there. Geog- 
raphers always love to travel with a fine 
map in their hands, even when more or 
less familiar with the regions through 
which they are passing. The late Pro- 
fessor von Richthofen, of Berlin, said 
that he never made a railroad journey 
in Germany without Vogel’s map before 
him. The Germans have devised a new 
railroad folder which is a delight to all 
who love to study good maps. It consists 
of sections of the Vogel map, showing the 


country for a considerable distance on 
both sides of all the important routes of 
travel in Germany. Crossing a little 
stream, you can see at a glance where it 
rises, to what larger stream it is trib- 
utary, and whether it is likely to be of 
industrial importance. Passing through 
the mountains, you can tell what lies 
beyond the range of vision from the ecar- 
window. This is a pastime and also a 
pleasant way of increasing one’s geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

The use of color on maps has now 
been reduced by the best map-makers to 
a logical system. Not very long ago we 
Saw on our own maps of the United 
States each State differentiated from those 
around it by a covering of color. A tint 
along the boundaries would have answer- 
ed every purpose and left opportunity 
to use colors throughout the sheet as part 
of the scheme of symbols. Many map 
colors are now copied directly from 
nature, and often those selected are par- 
ticularly appropriate, as, for example, 
the common use of blues for rainfall 
maps, the deepening blues of the sea 
as depths increase, the deepening buffs 
and browns as the heights of the land 
augment, the yellow tints for arid and 
sandy regions, and greens largely used 
on maps dealing with plant geography. 
The map-makers of the leading nations 
are approaching one another more and 
more nearly in their use of map colors; 
and for public convenience it is hoped 
that some day we shall see a uniform 
system of colors in all map symbolism. 
Such questions as these are sometimes 
settled by scientific bodies, as was the 
ease when the Geological Congress at 
Bologna, in 1881, selected the colors to 
be applied to the International Geo- 
logical Map of Europe. 

A lesson we have yet to learn at home 
is that a good map cannot be made in 
a hurry. Most orders received by our 
map-making houses are accompanied by 
demands to hasten the work. The fact is 
that, even if a map is drawn with the 
utmost deliberation, errors will creep in. 
There is no such thing as a perfect map. 
A wrong stroke of the brush or pen, the 
slightest carelessness, may vitiate the 
delineation of the fact to be expressed. 
What possibility is there that a careful, 
truthful map may be produced when the 
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demand from the map trade for high 
speed in performance is so pressing that 
craftsmen have actually been paid higher 
wages for manual dexterity than for 
competency to make a really good map? 
If many of our commercial map products 
are of low grade, it is due not only to poor 
technical and mechanical equipment, but 
also to the clamorous and incessant pres- 
sure of the man who wants the plates. 
The technical requirements of a good 
modern map are very great. In Germany 
a single map-sheet is often in course of 
preparation for many months. In the 
British Ordnance Survey the utmost that 
is expected of some of the workmen is 
the completion of a square inch of map- 
work in a day. None of the important 
map firms of Germany will accept a 
hurry order. The day is coming when 
our map-makers will not be compelled, 
at fever heat. to run a race against 
time. 

The topographic survey-sheets of our 
Geological Survey and the charts of our 
Coast and Geodetic Survey are un- 
excelled by those of any other nation. 
In other words, we hold our own in the 
production of base or mother maps. 
But we fall short in the quality of our 
generalized or atlas maps. The making 
of such maps is the highest cartographic 
test, for they require the most talent and 
attainment. As the topographer makes 
his map-sketch in the field, he is produc- 
ing nothing more than a reduced copy of 
the ground he is mapping. No imagina- 
tion, no selection or discrimination is al- 
lowed. He has the object before him, 
and with the appliances and methods 
provided he must produce faithfully the 
facts of nature. But the man who makes 
a generalized map relies not merely on 
objective facts, but he must eliminate all 
the lesser facts and interpret the others 
in such a manner that in outline and as- 
pect they will be true to nature, though 
stripped of many of their characteristics. 
The faculty of doing this in a superior 
manner is inborn. Cultivation alone will 
not give it. 

But we have not advanced so far in 
the art of map generalization as to have 
raised and trained a body of art- 
cartographers who possess this talent. 
We have not provided the facilities for 
training young men for this cartographic 
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mission. ‘The result is that nearly all 
of the European countries and even 
Japan are now producing better general 
atlases than are published in our coun- 
try. It is not the fault of our few map 
houses that their products have not 
reached higher standards of excellerce. 
Good maps cost more than poor ones; 
and as our system of geographical educa- 
tion has not, on the whole, familiarized 
students with high-grade maps, they lack 
appreciation, and there is little demand 
for them. In many European uni- 
versities, students of geography are 
drilled both in the technical and the 
logical aspects of cartography; but our 
facilities are still inadequate for instruc- 
tion in map logie and in the technical 
features of map production. Many of 
our maps are more pleasing in appearance 
than they were twenty years ago, but a 
map may be made more agreeable to the 
eye without adding to its scientific value; 
all our map students agree that in this 
greatest essential there is room for much 
improvement. 

This situation will not last. Twenty- 
five years ago the standard of map- 
making im Great Britain was scarcely 
higher than it is in our country to-day. 
3ut in the course of years the influence 
of the’ geographical societies and of the 
universities in which chairs of Geog- 
raphy had been established brought about 
some public demand for better quality in 
maps; and this campaign of map criti- 
cism and of stimulation to raise the 
standard helped conspicuously to bring 
about a marked improvement in the map 
products of that kingdom. 

An illustration may be given here of 
the fact that the demand for better maps 
is growing in our country. Two years 
ago one of our geographical societies 
formed a collection of many of the best 
wall maps and atlases used in several 
European countries. The collection has 
been loaned to about twenty universities, 
colleges, and normal schools, has traveled 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and has 
engagements for a year to come. The 
question of map improvement is becom- 
ing a live one; and we may expect that 
the one-millionth map, illustrating, as 
it will, the best phases of the carto- 
graphic art, will be potential in its in- 
fluence upon our general map productior:. 
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The Musical Top 


BY VALE DOWNIE 


eight years old. He had very 

blue eyes, a miraculous complexion 
of rose and cream, and a shock of mud- 
colored hair. The important thing is, 
however, that he had no sense of humor, 
and when the old gentleman with the 
broad hat and the red muffler went down 
with a crash on the icy pavement, Roger 
failed to perceive the exquisite ludicrous- 
ness of the occurrence. Two newsboys 
and a half-dozen other bystanders were 
paralyzed with mirth. Not so Roger, 
who dropped his papers—he had sold 
nene—gathered up the old gentleman’s 
hat and eane, and gave him as much of 
a lift in arising painfully to his feet as 
could be expected of a very small boy. 

The old gentleman, who did not seem 
to be much hurt, shook his stick at the 
convulsed spectators with a regrettable 
exhibition of temper; then turning to 
Roger, he said, gruffly, “ Come along!” 

When they had gone but a few blocks 
down the narrow, thronged street, Roger’s 
companion, who had never ceased to 
mumble angrily, drew him into the door- 
way of a curious little toy-shop. Roger 
now had opportunity to observe that the 
old gentleman had a pair of disconcert- 
ing gray eyes (in the depths of which he 
might, perhaps, have detected a reassur- 
ing flicker of humor), and a pronounced 
stoop, which gave him the air of being 
perpetually engaged in examining into 
one’s inmost and guilty soul. . 

“Tf I give you money,” said he, stern- 
ly, “ what will you do with it?” 

“Tf you please, I'll give it to Sylvia,” 
stammered Roger. - 

“To whom?” roared the old man. 

“To Sylvia. Miss Sylvia Norwood. 
She buys the grub,” Roger explained. 

“ Ah, I thought so,” said the old man, 
raising his eyebrows and wagging his 
head in the most terrifying manner. “ If 
I give you money you will squander it 
on grub. I’m glad you didn’t try to lie 


| f name was Roger, and he was 


about it, at any rate, you disreputable 
little beggar. Well, you can wager I’m 
not going to give you money for any such 
purpose as that. Mistress Sylvia can 
waste her means upon meat and potatoes 
if she wants to, but not you or I.” 

As nobody had rushed to wait upon 
him in the shop, the old gentleman 
turned and rattled impatiently on the 
counter with his cane. Presently there 
came a little, parchment-faced old man 
with a black skull-cap, whose air of self- 
possession and wunconcern betokened to 
Roger no adequate sense of his perilous 
situation. The old gentleman vaguely 
described his requirements. 

“T haf a musigal top, from Niirn- 
berg,” said the proprietor. “ Perhaps it 
might blease your young frient.” 

“Bring it out! Bring it out!” cried 
the old man. He laid about him with 
his cane continually with appalling clat- 
ter. 

The proprietor took down from a shelf 
behind him a wooden box about a foot 
square, out of which came a smaller 
leather-covered case, which was unlocked 
with a key. 

Roger had never dreamed that this dull 
and matter-of-fact world might contain 
the top that was thereupon produced 
from the plush-lined case. Such a 
gorgeous creation of gilt and tinsel could 
only be supposed to exist in heaven or in 
those impossible countries inhabited by 
fairy folk, of which Sylvia had told him 
so many beautiful stories. 

“ Ah, that is something like a top,” 
said the old gentleman, who had, in a 
measure at least, gotten rid of his ill 
humor. 

“Dere is not much demand for dis 
grade of toy,” sighed the proprietor. “It 
is somewhat expensive; it is a beauty— 
nicht wahr?—my little man. You shall 
hear it sing!” 

He wound the cord slowly and with 
great care, pulled it with unexpected 
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spirit, and set the spin- 
ning top on the coun- 


ter. The gaslight was 
refiected from bands of 
gold and silver, of pur- 


ple ane 


red and yellow 
and green and blue. 
The toy was surmount- 
ed by a glass ball con- 
taining flakes of tinsel, 
which seintillated like 
points of fire. But 
most wonderful of all 
was the melody which 
now came from the in- 
terior of that marvel- 
ous toy, softly at first, 
but gradually swelling 
to a full, clear tone 
that echoed in the 
farthest cluttered cor- 
ners of the dim store- 
room, To such a 
stately little tune 
danced Cinderella at 
the court of the Fairy 
Prince; and such, no k 
doubt, was the strange, 
seductive m ¢ lody 
breathed from the 
hazel - bush by the 
Golden Singing Leaves 
of Prince Hatt Under 
the Earth. 

Roger rested his el- 
bows on the counter 
and held his breath. 
The top had “ gone to ROGER RESTEL 
sleep,” and, without ie A 
visible motion, it sang 
on and on as though 
it would never stop, played one littl 
tune to the end and began another even 
more charming, finished that and a third 
before it finally toppled over into the 
outstretched hands of the old German. 
Roger breathed again and rubbed his 
eyes on the sleeve of his coat. 

“How much?” inquired the old gentle- 
man, in a softened tone. 

“Twenty dollars,” said the proprietor 
of the toy-shop. 

Roger’s knees turned to water and his 
heart was heavy within him. 

“A wonderful top! An incomparable 


top!” mused the old gentleman, drawing 
a leather wallet from the inside pocket 
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of his heavy, black 
overcoat, and pro- 
ducing a single bill, 
which he laid on 
the counter. Then 
the store - keeper 
placed the package 
in the boy’s hands. 

Roger, enchanted, 
murmure d his 
thanks, but the old 
gentleman had im 


mediately buried 


HIS ELBOWS ON THE 
HELD HIS BREATH his nose in a red 


morocco - bound 
note-book and paid 
no attention. Presently he turned upon 
the proprietor, read off three addresses 
in widely separated parts of the city, 
and asked which was the nearest. 
Followed a bitter complaint of the 
streets in Eastern cities. The vy were nar- 
row and crooked and dirty, said he; and 
as for continuing more than ten paces in 
any particular direction, they observed th« 
precepts of no engineering authority fron 
Euclid to Trautwine. 
the simple-minded early settlers, who, he 


; 
He anathematized 


protested, were responsible for this state 
of affairs, in that they permitted their 
lanes and avenues to be laid out by the 
scarcely less intelligent beasts of the field. 
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From this he passed quite naturally “No,” said Roger. “She lets me play 
to an arraignment of human nature in’ my jew’s-harp all the time, and she says 


general, not only as exhibited among our 
ancestors, but also among ourselves, in 
this presumably advanced age and gen- 
eration. Having shown that human na- 
ture in the bulk was a despicable thing 
that should be thoroughly ashamed of it- 
self, he particularized upon girls, beings 
who embodied all that was perverse and 
cantankerous in the race. They were all 
alike, said he, but there was one in par- 
ticular who had cost him more good shoe- 
leather than he cared to contemplate. 
His fond hope and expectation was that 
he would some day have the opportunity 
of taking it out of her own hide. 

There is nothing quite so atrocious as 
an inhuman old gentleman who desires 
to take shoe-leather out of girls’ hides. 
If Roger and the old German had com- 
prehended one-fourth of his harangue, 
they would have treated his views with 
the contempt they merited. 
it, however, 


So far from 
tower that he actually 
had a friendly feeling for the old rascal, 
on account, no doubt, of the top, and 
offered to take him within a block of one 
of the three addresses on his way home. 

They left the toy-shop together, and in 
ten minutes turned into a narrow, dark 
street lined on either side with tall tene- 
ments. Roger pointed out a certain door- 
way, and explained that one climbed four 
flights of stairs to get to the rooms oc- 
cupied by himself and Sylvia. Cannon 
Lane was a block farther, and that was 
the old gentleman’s immediate destina- 
tion. 

At the of parting, Roger’s 
friend seemed to be struck by a disturb- 
ing idea. 

“Tl bet you anything you please that 
Aunt Sylvia doesn’t like music,” 
portentously. 

“She’s not my aunt,” replied Roger; 
“but Ill bet she She 
always opens the window, in summer- 
time, when there’s a hand-organ in the 
street.” 


was 


moment 


said he, 


does like music. 


The old gentleman seemed to be mo- 
mentarily taken aback by Sylvia’s taste. 

*“ An occasional street-piano is no great 
affair,” he rejoined, “but a perpetually 
playing musical top will, I greatly fear, 
sorely try her nerves. Don’t you think 
so?” 


it makes her headache better.” 

The old gentleman turned, grumbling 
something about queer old ladies, and 
took his way up the street, pounding his 
eane as he went. 

Roger galloped up the stairs to the 
tiny attic rooms which 
Sylvia’s dwelling. 


his and 
As he pushed open 
the door Sylvia turned from the dingy 
dresser with a smile. It was a beautiful 
smile; and well it might be, for it was a 
product of consummate art and desperate, 
unflinching She had been at 
work on it since she heard his clamber- 
ing tread on the second flight, several 
moments before. As he set the box on 
the rickety table, gasping excitedly, she 
laid her arm about his shoulders. 

Sylvia was by way of being an artist. 
She had a of the most en- 
trancing colored pencils, and it was the 
joy of Roger to sit by the hour and watch 
her making pictures of castles, over 
which enormous silver moons sailed amid 
hillows of gorgeous clouds. 


were 


resolve. 


quantity 


There was 
one of a little country church on a very 
eold winter night, with snow enough on 
its roof to put a sag in the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and snow piled almost to the 
eaves on all sides; a cheery, golden light 
forth from the tiny 
There was another of a ship. They were 
all marvelously beautiful. This was not 
merely Roger’s opinion; dealers in art 
frequently, or at least occasionally, 
bought them for as much as a dollar 
and a half apiece. The trouble was that 
there was a strange uncertainty about 
the demand. Even at that, a week rarely 
passed that Sylvia did not dispose of 
two or three pictures; at least this had 
been true until lately, when the market 
seemed to have been glutted with works 
of art. Sylvia had been so industrious 
that she seemed to have supplied nearly 
everybody in the world with a chureh 
or a castle or a ship. 

A gentleman may be marked by the 
questions he does-not ask. Roger did not 
inquire what success Sylvia had met 
with during the afternoon, upon her 


shone windows. 


round of the various shops and dealers. 
Nor did Sylvia manifest an embarrassing 
curiosity as to whether Roger had sold 
his papers. 

















IT WAS 


As she untied the twine about the 
package, Roger told her how he had met 
the disagreeable old gentleman with the 
red muffler. 

It is a fact that 
nothing whatever about the actual busi- 
They 


for winding the string, which re- 


notorious girls know 


ness of spinning a top. are all 
right 
quires certain of the lesser virtues like 
but when it comes to 
pulling the cord, the strength and swing 
of a man’s right arm are indispensable. 
The name of the first 
“ Cinderella’s Little Dance,” 
recognized it instantly. The second was 
the “Song of the 


patience and care; 


tune was 


and Sylvia 
obviously Singing 
Leaves ” 


; but about the third there was 


HIS JOY TO SIT BY THE HO 





AND WATCH HER MAKING PICTURES 
some discussion. It was at length de- 
cided this was* probably the strang 
musie by means of which the Scandi- 


navian Sir Peter 


“ Played the bark from off the high trees 


And played little Kerstin back on his 
knees.” 
This was all very well, but it will 


doubtless appear to some that what was 
a beefsteak 
the 


case 


a tune to charm 
out of 
of the 
curred to Roger or. Sylvia, who spent a 
fairyland. 

Sylvia, by great 


wanted was 
and 
So 


some biscuits thin air. 


sordid a view never oc- 
joyous evening in 
That next 


siduity, sold a picture for one dollar and 


day 


as- 
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thirty-five cents, while Roger’s efforts in 
the newspaper business netted him an- 
other quarter. They fared sumptuously 
upon a portion of this sum, and turned 
the balance, all but a few cents, over to 
Mrs. Ricketts, who was becoming in- 
sistent in her demands for three weeks’ 
arrears of room rent, at three dollars per 
week. This Mrs. Ricketts was the little 
rift within the lute that threatened by 
and by to render entirely mute the music 
of Roger’s top. The days that followed 
would have been days of bliss but for her 
baleful attentions. 

One day Roger surprised Sylvia with 
her head on her arms, beside the little 
table having a good ery. She brushed 
away her tears, smiled, and said she 
had a headache; but, unhappily for this 
explanation, Roger had met Mrs. Ricketts 
coming down from the third landing, 
whither she rarely ventured, being a large 





ROGER UNDERSTOOD THAT HE WAS VERY 


woman, rather short of breath, and he 
strongly suspected that her visit was con 
nected with the delinquent rent. 

That night he lay awake for a long time 
—perhaps a quarter of an hour—thinking 
deeply, and at length came to a resolu- 
tion which caused him to hug the top 
more tightly to his breast. The squeezing 
forced a couple of tears between his 
tightly shut eyelids, whence they fell upon 
the glass knob that contained the flakes 
of tinsel. Then he fell asleep. 

The next afternoon, while Sylvia was 
out, he returned stealthily to the garret, 
put the musical top in its case, and hur- 
ried with it to the street. There was an 
old man by the name of Grummelstein 
who kept a small and curious shop near- 
by, and Roger had understood in a gen- 
eral way that he was very kind to people 
in financial straits. Sylvia, he happened 
to know, had made several visits to this 
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kind gentleman, and after each visit they 
had enjoyed a short period of atiuenc 

It was a dingy and forbidding tt 
place. Behind the counter stood a whis 
kered old man with spectacles. In front 
of it, or upon it, lounged a tall, rather 
thin - faced, shabby yvoung man, ho 
smoked an enormous brier pipe. 

Mr. Grummelstein was a man in whon 
the fountains of enthusiasm had been 
dried up, but the younger gentleman 
gave an exclamation of surprise as the 
top was drawn from the box. After a 
prolonged examination of the toy the pro- 
prietor spoke. 

‘T will gif you fife dollars,” h 
grunted. 

Roger swallowed the.lump in his throat. 
The rent amounted to something over six. 

The tall young man laughed and 
the pipe out of his mouth. 

‘You are a philanthropist, Grummel 
stein, a prodigal and spendthrift ben 
factor of indigent youth. Look her 
sonny, if Grummelstein offers five dollars, 
vour top is easily worth ten. Tl give 
you that much myself. I need a top, 
anvhow.” 

‘You must be feeling flush, ain’t it?” 
sneered the proprietor. 


“Thanks to your generosity, ves,” 


plied the tall young man. “ How about 


it, youngster ?” 

Roger was too much the business man 
to hesitate between two such offers. Be- 
sides, he rather liked the ap] 


arance ot 
the tall young man, and much preferred 
to place his treasure in worthy hands 
He nodded his head, and would hav 
voiced his thanks, but the treacherous 
lump was watching its chance to slip into 
his throat again. 

The tall young man drew a handful of 
money from his pocket and gave Roget 
1 ten-dollar bill. Then he took po 
session of the top. ‘7 suppose .” he said, 
rather sadly, “that I'll be able to find out 
the way to spin it somehow. I don’t 


know much about tops.” 


really 

Roger, on his way to the door, turned 
‘T could show you in five minutes,” said 
he, though a little fearful that the stran 
ger might repent of his bargain. 

“5 should be rreatly obliged.” said the 
stranger, diffidently. “Yet I don’t like 
to ask you to come to my rooms—lI live 
a couple of blocks away.” 


MUSICAL 





TOP 





Roger said it would be no trouble, 
and they left the shop together 

Mr. Grame apologized for asking Roger 
» climb three flights of stairs They 
entered a big, rather bare room that had 
a skylight and a curtain which divided 
it in the middk There was a bed, a 
vashstand, a bookcase made of a _ pin 
box, and a table littered with books, 
sketches, pipes, and tobacco. A number 
f street-car advertising cards adorned 
the walls. These were the work of Mr. 
(rrame., 

Roger’s new friend proved to be a min 
f wisdom. 

‘If a man keeps his eyes open,” he 
was observing, “he can turn many a 
pretty penny. Only this morning I mad 


a discovery which netted me let’s sex 


thirty-two dollars and fifty cents. Let 
me ask ye ti ep to the window, sir. 
Nov d \ 1 see that tower in the dis 
tance?’ 

Roger observed the tower with a littk 


dithe) Itv 
“That is th tower of the Tribune 
Building, containing the big 


the city. You can see the green dial, 


gest clock in 
vhich is illuminated at night, and th 
hands of the clock, if you look closely. 
Now, I have looked out at this window a 
thousand times, | suppose, in the past 
six months; but, would you believe it? 
I never thought until to-day that this 
discovery meant money in my pocket.” 

Roger expressed his bewilderment. 

ke Why, don’t you see,” said Mr. Grame, 
‘it puts a clock practically im my room. 
Do I need two timepieces? No! And 
vet I have had, until to-day, thirty-odd 
dollars tied up in a perfectly superfluous 
atch. Ah Now you see.’ 

Mr. Grame presently cleared his table, 
a d they devoted the balance ot the 
afternoon to spinni @ the top All his 
fears to the contrary notwithstanding. he 
proved to be very proficient in windi 
the cord and pulling it to the best ad 
vantage. The top was made to spin 
longer and sing louder than it had ever 
done before. In spite of all, however, he 
manifested a strange lack of confidene 
in himself, and before he would permit 
Roger to depart he made him promise to 
return the following afternoon and assist 
him to master the finer points of manip- 
ulation. 
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The movements of a musical top can- 
not be kept under a bushel. Roger had 
to make a clean breast of it to Sylvia 
at once. She took the ten dollars with- 
out a word, and put it away in a drawer. 
Then she took the boy in her arms and 
kissed him, crying a little the while. 

Roger was satisfied that there would 
he an entirely different tale to tell when 
the old gentleman with the red muffler 
found it out. This was exactly the sort 
of thing he had inveighed against so 
vehemently, and if he should discover 
that the musical top had been sold to 
pay rent, what a terrible rage he would 
be in! Nor was it beyond the reach of 
probability that he would actually learn 
the truth, and at no distant time, either; 
for he now passed the corner which was 
Roger’s place of business every day, and 
never failed to stop and buy a paper from 
the boy. Obviously he suspected; he 
looked at Roger over his spectacles, as 
he waited for the exact change, in a man- 
ner which said plainly that he knew all 
and was merely biding his time. 

After a time Roger’s visits to his new 
friend’s room suddenly ceased. A week 
went by, and Grame, worried, began to 
haunt the boy’s accustomed beat, but 
without success. 

One day, at the corner where the lad 
was usually to be found, Mr. Grame was 
accosted by a disgruntled old gentleman 
with a red muffler, who asked him if he 
had seen anything of a small boy who had 
blue eyes, a good deal of hair, and very 
little to speak of in the way of trousers. 
The old gentleman’s manner was such 
as to imply that the artist had probably 
spirited Roger away and boiled him in oil. 

Mr. Grame said sadly that he hadn’t 
ceen anything of him. The old gentleman 
made some ill-tempered remark about the 
graceless character of newsboys and went 
his way. 

The next evening they met again at 
the same spot. This time the old gentle- 
man was so bitter against newsboys and 
seemed to have such a lot to say in their 
disparagement that Mr. Grame considered 
it a pity to keep him standing out in 
the cold until he had finished, and invited 
him to come to his rooms, which were 
near-by. The stranger accepted the in- 
vitation. He informed his host that his 
name was Wintergold. 


“That’s a beautiful top!” said Mr. 
Wintergold, sharply. “Where did you 
get it?” 

“It is the boy’s,” said Grame, and sor- 
rowfully proceeded to a full account of 
the manner in which he had come into 
possession of it. The old gentleman 
nodded his head during the recital. Pres- 
ently he told the story of the toy-shop. 

“1 thought the top would please him,” 
he chuckled. “ At his age I would have 
sold my immortal soul for such a toy!” 

“And rightly so,” philosophized Mr. 

Grame. “The world is full of immortal 
souls; but such tops are very rare.” 
Mr. Wintergold arose and took his hat. 
You would oblige me by keeping a look- 
out for the little chap,” he remarked. 
“Unfortunately I am leaving the city to- 
night myself.” At the door he turned. 

“T detest people who publish their per- 
sonal troubles to the world,” he said, 
with an air of pleading which sat strange- 
ly upon him. “ But in my ease publicity 
seems to be the only practicable means of 
reaching the goal. May I ask you, sir, 
if you have ever heard of a girl of my 
name, Alicia Wintergold ?”’ 

“T am sorry that I have not,” said 
Grame. 


“ 


“Tf you should ever meet with or hear 
of such a person, I beg you to telegraph 
me or my agent at the address which you 
will find upon this ecard. Her father, my 
nephew, was a lad of spirit, and cut every 
channel of intercourse between himself 
and the family, who would not receive 
his young bride. I have learned that 
hoth my nephew and his wife are dead; 
it is their daughter, a young woman by 
this time, of whom I am in search. I 
am leaving town to consult with an agent 
who thinks he has found trace of her.” 

“T shall be glad to give you any pos- 
sible assistance in your quest,” said 
Grame. “ You have only to call on me.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Wintergold. 
“T give you good-night.” 

Grame settled himself in his morris- 
chair with a pipe and a book. It was a 
eold night, and ‘the wind rattled the 
window-sash in the casement, a little 
snow coming in on the sill. An hour 
later a knock on his door startled him 
out of a dream. 

“ A lady to see you, sir.” 

Grame got awkwardly out of the chair. 
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THE TOP WAS MADE TO SPIN LONGER AND 


The janitor remained in the dark hall- 
way, but the young lady ventured thre 
feet the The 
was melting on her hat and muft. 

“ Are Mr. 
“ Roger’s friend 2” 

“Why, yes, I suppose I—of co 
am. Won’t you be seated, please ?” 

“Tt isn’t worth while,” said. “I 
Miss Norwood. He probably 
spoken of me.” 

“ Yes,” stammered Grame, “ but—but I 
inferred that Miss Norwood was an olde r 


or four into room. 


Snow 


you Grame?” she asked 


she 


am has 


SING 


LOUDER THAN IT HAD EVER DONE 


woman. He has spoken of you many 
iimes.’ 

“Then you will understand my errand 
fall 


have to 


Roger got hurt about a week ago a 


from a street-car—and he will 


stay in bed for a long time perhaps. I 


came to see if vou wouldn’t let me buy 
back the musical top.” 
table, 


miscel 


Her eyes wandered timidly to the 
burden of 

the moment 
The top lay 


whose accustomed 
were aft 


floor 


articles 
on the 


laneous 
stacked about 
on the table. 
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‘Poor little fellow! That’s why I 
couldn’t find him at the corner,” groaned 
the man. 

‘You'll sell me the top, won't you?” 
she pleaded. 

“Well, I—I don’t know,” said Grame, 
running his fingers through his hair. 
“Of course 

“ Please,” whispered the girl, coming 
a step nearer. “I have the money right 
here. Maybe it’s not enough, but it’s 
what he said you gave him—and if you 
knew how much it would help to amuse 
him 

*‘T mean the selling part,” said Grame, 
in sore confusion. “I wish you would 
let me give it to you. Why, we’re great 
friends.” 

‘I would rather pay,” said the girl, 
timidly. 

Mr. Grame considered. “ Vi ry well,” 
said he. “ Please wait a moment.” 

In two minutes he was ready for the 
street. 

“ Now listen,” said he. “I am terribly 
sorry you are afraid of me, for you 
needn’t be, and ’m going home with 
you.” 

Sylvia looked up. He was placing the 
top with extreme care in its case. 

A man who loves singing tops cannot 
be entirely depraved. 

‘I don’t believe I’m so very much 
afraid,” she said. 

Now, unless one has had experience in 
such matters, one is not likely to realize 
how easy it is to sink a lot of money in 
splints, shingles, plaster of Paris, gauze 
bandages, and beef-tea. The doctor who 
attended Roger was ever writing preserip- 
tions for things which must be purchased 
with ready cash at the corner drug- 
store. It took a prodigious number of 
ships, castles, and churches to keep Syl- 
via’s pot a-boiling. In the same connec- 
tion it may be noted that in the days 
that followed a considerable acceleration 
in Mr. Grame’s production of Silvercrest 
Ham advertising cards was remarked 
by the advertising agency which bought 
those works of art 

Sylvia in her street dress was very 
pretty; but Sylvia in a house-gown of 
filmy softness, bending over Roger’s cot, 
was caleulated to take instant possession 
of a world-weary masculine heart. 


“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
said Grame, one day. “ You have mad 
me discontented; a dozen times a day I 
wish that I were a real artist.” 

“[’m sure it takes as much ability to 
paint good advertising cards as most of 
the so-called works of art one sees,” 
soothed Sylvia. 

“ But I don’t want to paint advertising 
cards,” said Grame; “I want to paint 
you. I want to paint you giving Roger 
his beef-tea; also combing his hair; also 
cutting the bread for lunch, and as the 
Queen of Fairylend; also as the Toast 
of the Town, and as Phyllis the Shep- 
herdess.” 

‘But why do you want to paint me?” 

“Tf you'll promise not to be fright- 
ened, [ll tell you.” 

‘I’m not very much afraid of you— 
now.” 

“Well, it’s because you are beautiful.” 

Roger, who was of course present, was 
surprised to note the effect of this simple 
statement of fact upon Sylvia. She did 
not seem to be exactly displeased; but she 
was evidently a wee bit scared, in spite 
of her brave pretensions, and a strange 
color came into her cheeks. Roger had 
often intimated to Sylvia that she was 
beautiful without frightening her in the 
least ; he lay and pondered deeply upon 
this phenomenon. 


Many weeks had gone by before any- 
body heard anything from the old gentle- 
man with the red muffler. Roger was now 
able to get about, and this happy stage 
of affairs was being suitably celebrated 
by Sylvia, who gave a supper of oyster 
soup and cheese sandwiches in honor of 
the oceasion. To this function had been 
invited a certain Mr. Grame, an artist. 
Searcely had three steaming bowls of 
soup been set on the table when there 
came a monstrous elatter and thumping 
upon the third landing. 

“Gen’lem’n to see Mistah Roger!” 
called the dusky housemaid from below, 
and left Mr. Wintergold to mount the 
dark attic stairs as best he could. The 
plan which seemed to appeal most favor- 
ably to the old gentleman was to batter 
the staircase down with his cane, until at 
length he reached the room. 

Now sank Roger’s spirit within him. 
He cast an appealing glance at Sylvia, 























who turned to Grame, who did not seem 
greatly surprised to see the visitor. 
“Miss Sylvia,” said Grame, “you see 
before you the donor of Roger’s musical 
top, and where we are going to put him, 


unless I get out on the roof, I cannot 


Mr. Wiztergold bowed. What little 
breath he had left after mounting the 
stairs was knocked out of him at sight 
of Miss Sylvia’s youth. Then he gave 
Roger a sound rating for getting so badly 
hurt. He might have been killed. If he 
had, it was evident that the old gentle- 
man with the red muffler—he still wore 
it—would have visited punishment upon 


set 


him which for thoroughness and severity 
would have left nothing to be deplored. 
Then another bowl of soup was set on 
the table—by this time it all had to le 
put back in the pan and reheated, of 
course—and Mr. Wintergold, divested of 
his big coat and red muffler, was given 
a place of honor opposite Roger. 
VoL. CXXIV.—No. 740.—32 





IT WAS A VERY OLLY AND 


PLEASANT LITTLE PARTY 


It was a very jolly and pleasant little 


party. In fact, they were all so merry 
that nobody noticed a peculiar oversight 
on the part of Mr. Grame, who, in 
presenting Mr. Wintergold to Sylvia, had 
totally omitted to mention his name. 

They were almost through with the 
soup before it occurred to the artist to 
inquire how the old man had fared on 
his quest. In a moment Mr. Winter- 
gold’s gaiety had dissolved, and with a 
sigh he admitted that his protracted ex- 
pedition had been unsuecessful. 

“But I have found a trace of my 
grandniece, which has given me a spark 
of encouragement,” he added. “ It is only 
a spark, and no doubt I am foolish to 
But to find something that 
has been hers, something she has held in 


hope as I do. 


her hands and labored upon, is, it seems 
to me, a bright omen.” 

Sylvia’s wide, sympathetic eyes wer 
fixed upon the old man’s face. 

“T have discovered that at one time the 
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girl supported herself by making pastel 
drawings,” continued Mr. Wintergold. 
He paused and took from the inside 
pocket of his coat a small picture. “ This 
is one of her productions, and, if you will 
examine it closely, in the lower left-hand 
corner you will find her signature. Part 
of it is very faint, but you can plainly 
discern the name, ‘ Wintergold.’ ” 

With these words Mr. Wintergold laid 
upon the table a specimen of Sylvia’s 
snow-covered church. 

“ That,” observed Roger, “is just like 
the pictures Sylvia makes!” 

“ Why, that picture is one that I painted 
—long ago,” Sylvia said, uncomprehend- 
ingly. “‘My father was a Wintergold, 
although he later took my mother’s name, 
Norwood; and I have used it often to 
sign my work. Can it be that this gen- 
tleman is—is seeking me?” 

Mr. Wintergold turned slowly and rose. 
The little table shook beneath the weight 
of his hand. 

“Tf you are the daughter of Dick 
Wintergold, my girl, I implore you to 
tell me so.” 

“That was my father’s name.” 

The old man took Sylvia’s hand be- 
tween his own. 

“T knew I should find you; I never 
doubted—never. In every city of half 
the world have I sought you, Sylvia. 
Now I have found you—many times I 
scarcely hoped, yet I have found you.” 
For answer Sylvia cried a little; then 
brushed away her tears and smiled. 

Roger was torn between joy and appre- 
hension. Mr. Wintergold had as yet made 
no effort to abstract any shoe-leather 
from Sylvia’s hide; but of course the 
penalty might simply have been deferred. 
Somehow Roger could scarcely bring him- 
self to believe that the old gentleman, 
for all his threats, would ever want to 
take anything out of anybody’s hide. 


It developed that Mr. Wintergold was 
sadly in need of a family, being entirely 
alone in the world; while nobody could 
dispute the proposition that Sylvia and 
Roger needed an uncle. There was a 


ranch in southern California, and it was 
planned that Roger should abandon his 
newspaper business in the East in favor 
of the management of a small herd of 
ponies in the West. Mr. Wintergold 
thought that the climate might suit 
Sylvia, who was not above ponies her- 
self, as she admitted. 

Mr. Grame, who of course was not in- 
cluded in these arrangements, was en- 
deavoring manfully to put himself in a 
kindly frame of mind toward Mr. Win- 
tergold. Sylvia, a poor pastel artist, was 
within his reach; but Sylvia, heiress, was 
as little to be held as a sweet but fading 
dream. 

Of one thing he was resolved, that not 
the slightest intimation of his feelings 
toward her should escape him, lest her 
happiness should be tinged with regret 
for the aching void she would leave in 
his existence. Grame was wonderfully 
ignorant about some things. Everybody 
knows that girls really enjoy leaving 
aching voids, thus fulfilling their appoint- 
ed destiny. 

It was midnight when the last fare- 
wells were spoken. Roger went to pilot 
Mr. Wintergold down the dark, narrow 
stairs, leaving Grame, at the moment of 
parting, alone with Sylvia. 

She gave him her hand, and said she 
hoped she would see him soon again. She 
thanked him for his numerous kindnesses 
to her and Roger, and spoke of many 
things which they had planned to do. 
She was, she said, in love with Uncle 
Dick already. 

Grame heard not a word. He was 
endeavoring to grasp the fact that, al- 
though he had made no effort to retain 
it, she had left her hand in his. 

“T was thinking,” explained he, apolo- 
getically, “that I would like to paint 
you also as the Rose of the Rancho—if 
I were a real artist.” 

“Would you come to California to 
do it?” 

“T’d come to you in Kamchatka, and 
you know it.” 

“That is a promise,” said the girl, 
softly. 
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SEAN ERLE 
OWARD PYLE was distinguished by marked individual 
peculiarities from all the other artists of his time. Indeed, 
for any so peculiar type of genius we must revert to William 
Blake. Pyle was most like Blake in this—that in the representa- 
tion of life and things he caught native aspects and meanings. 
Ile had no interest in the institutional fabric of our civilization, 
or of any other. Of Quaker parentage and an enthusiastic disciple 
of Swedenborg, it was natural that he should listen to the inner 
voice and reject the traditions of men and the authority of the 
schools—also that he should seek the inward and spiritual mean- 
ings of all things. Yet, without being at all picaresque, he often 
chose to portray the elemental passions of our human nature. 

It was not with Pyle the love of the tragedy which grows out of 
evil passions that prompted him. He reverted to the elements of 
tragedy rather than to its scheme, allured by what was native in 
it, haunting, and antique. Comedy has always been concerned with 
the contemporaneous. Pyle, in his quaint and antique humor, would 
have nothing of this contemporaneity, and he was quite as averse 
from contemporary adventure. The boldly rough aspects of our 
pioneer Western life did not tempt him. His saunterings were con- 
fined to the Atlantic seaboard and the West Indies, in search of old 
romance, of peculiar people, and of the haunts of pirates. Europe, 
whether in the Cromwellian era or in the remoter period of chivalry, 
was sufficiently disclosed to him and for his purpose in the annals 
of history. His imagination filled out the scene and supplied the 
temper and atmosphere of the story. For it was always the story 
he demanded. in all its spiritual meanings as interpreted in the 
terms of our fallible but heroically striving human nature—but yet 
the story in its concrete and clearly projected embodiment. 

We are glad that at the last, and after he had disclosed the possi- 
bilities of his peculiar genius, he had sixteen months of Europe, and 
that he had this aftermath of his life in Italy. But, for the kind of 
work which gave him a distinction wholly his own, he had no need of 
the actual European scene. It was different with Abbey, who, with 
a more purely esthetic sense of form and detail, felt that he must 
fulfil himself wholly within the precinct of art itself. 

Pyle, on the other hand, was first of all and always an illustrator. 
Because he was transcendently that, he was something more than 
that, especially in his sense and handling of color and in the spirit 
which animated and informed his creations. He never failed to 
give his meaning in the picture itself, whether illustration or 
mural painting: but he delighted in correlating his meanings by 
means of the written story, which was always virile, significant, and 
charmingly antique and idiomatic. 

His work as author and artist was, for us all, and a good part of 
it especially for youth, a fresh revival of the Romantic. But, though 
it occupied the field of wonder, it had no Rossetti-like transfiguration 
and exaltation, no vagueness. Without any loss of the wonder, his 
meanings were plain. We shall not see his like again. 
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With the Dyaks of Borneo 


BY MARY BLAIR BEEBE 


HE beat of many paddles was 

driving our seventy-foot canoe 

against the swirling rapids of the 
Mujong River. We were in Sarawak, 
in the heart of Borneo, where the eyes 
of a white woman had never before looked 
upon the shining bronze waters. Thus 
| felt something like “ stout Cortez when, 
with eagle eye, he gazed on the Pacific.” 
Others might come after me, but I was 
the first. 

As I idly watched the green-clad banks 
slip by in obedience to the energetic 
throb of the blades, I musingly relived 
the events of the past few days: the land- 
ing at Kuching—Sarawak’s little capital 

and the journey ninety miles up the 
Rejang River to Sibu. This is the 
second town in size and importance, al- 
though its white population consists of 
but four men and one woman, and its 
native inhabitants are not more than 
sufficient in number to make a_ very 
modest village. 

The little river steamer had tarried 
for the night at Sibu, and the feminine 
member of the white population and I, 
having made friends in the rapid fash- 
ion which isolation makes possible, sat 
together on the river pier. We were in 
a world of sunset afterglow; rose and 
gold, celestial blue, clear pale green, and 
deep violet and sapphire glorified all the 
marvelous tropic heaven and were soft- 
ened in the glimmering reflection at our 
feet. 

From beneath the shadow of over- 
hanging trees a dugout canoe glided into 
the peace of the water, drifting so quiet- 
ly with the current that searcely a ripple 
stirred the molten wonder of the sky. 
A solitary figure stood, perfeé@tly poised, 
in the frail bark—a Bornean Dyak, with 
the Jithe: perfection of proportion and 
thé reek doloring which were later to be- 
come so familiar to us. Skilfully he 


cast his fish-net like a great fan over 
the water; and then night fell like a 
curtain, hiding from us our lonely fish- 
erman and our city of the sky. There 
is no pleasant entr’acte in the tropies. 
“waiting in the wings ” 
for day to depart. The tree beneath 
which we sat was all at once sparkling 


Night is always 


with fireflies, like a Christmas-tree with 
living candles. 

We began to talk, my companion and 
I. She told me I was the second white 
stranger who had visited Sibu in ten 
years. In reply to her questioning I ex- 
plained that my husband’s mission was 
to study the Bornean pheasants in their 
native haunts, and that we planned to 
go to Fort Kapit—as far as the river 
steamer would take us—and then to go 
on into the distant interior by canoe. 
The brilliant night revealed horror on 
my new friend’s face. To leave the Fort! 
To go into the interior! Nothing would 
induce her to do it. Did I know the 
danger into which I was going! Did I 
not know that the Dyaks were head 
hunters, and that we were going into 
the country of the Sea-Dyaks, most sav- 
age of all the peoples of Borneo! And 
had I not heard that a white man had 
recently been shot by one of these Dyaks, 
who had sworn their revenge would be 
to take a white head! 

There was much more to the same 
purpose, with lurid descriptions of Dyak 
cruelty and of all sorts of disease. 

In spite of saying over and over to 
myself that where Rajah Brooke and his 
English Residents said it was safe to go 
I knew it was safe; still I may now con- 
fess what at the time I would not admit 
even to myself—that all sorts of in- 
describably miserable horrors began to 
haunt me. 

But now we were in the jungle far be- 
yond the Rajah’s last little outpost, For 
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Kapit, with its garrison of twenty Indi- 


an Sepoys under the charge of a young 


English Resident. This jungle with its 
labyrinth of intersecting rivers was the 
land of the dread Sea-Dyaks, of whom 
such blood-curdling tales were told me; 
and our crew of fourteen men was chiefly 
made up of these very Dyaks. 


The sudden serunch of the canoe o1 


gravel put an end to reminiscence. 
From the house at the top of the bank 
a group of Dyaks were calling to us that 
we must not go on, for a man lay dead 
at the next house farther up - stream, 
where we had intended tying up for the 
night. They therefore invited us to 
anchor at their landing and to come up 
to visit them after we had had supper. 
The dark night had already fallen, 
when, lke chickens going to roost, w« 
climbed the st ep notched pole that serves 
as front steps to a Dyak house, and found 
surselves in a long gallery. On one sick 
a row of doors opened upon this gallery, 
each door, as we learned later, leading to 
a room occupied by a separate family. 
From end to end of the gallery a row 
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of lights on the floor glimmered and 
danced; these lights were of a native 
resin, which burned with a penetrating, 
incense-like odor, supposed to keep away 
mosquitoes, 

The chief and his family met us at 
the entrance and led us over a shaky, 
open floor of split bamboo to the center 
of the gallery opposite the chief’s door, 
which was the official reception-hall of 
the communal Dyak house, where th 
precious human-head collection of the 
head-hunters was always kept. As we took 
our places on the clean, white mats which 
had been spread for us, the flickering 
light showed at least a dozen of these 
ghastly trophies hanging directly above 
is Immediately a huge circle formed 

't us. From first one door and then 

ther, and from the shadows of the 
gallery, beautiful bronze figures like 
shining, polished statues, great and small, 
moved with the noiseless tread of the 
avage, and came and squatted about us, 
until our ecirele grew, ring upon ring 
like the section of some giant tree. 


Every eye was fixed upon us in curious, 
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fascinated gaze, and every tongue was 
busily discussing us in the deep, guttural 
language of which we did not then un- 
derstand a word. 

One by one the young girls of the 
house came to greet me. Kneeling be- 
side me, they gently pressed one of my 
hands and at the same time put an egg 
into the other. I knew the heart of 
™ Cookie ‘2 would rejoice, for we were egg- 
less, but most of all was I touched by 
their kindly courtesy and delighted with 
the pretty picture they made—so soft, so 
round, and so young, with necklaces of 
silver coins shining against their smooth, 
brown skin, and broad girdles of spark- 
ling brass wires holding in place the 
briefest of red and blue native-woven 
skirts. The girls then put before us all 
the paraphernalia of betel-nut chewing 
and a bowl of native-grown tobacco, 
which they proceeded to roll into plan- 
tain-leaf cigarettes. We chose the lesser 
of the two evils and accepted one of the 








sepoy, who was one of our crew; Matélly 
then converted the Hindustani into 
Dyak; and the answer traveled back to 
us by the same circuitous route. For- 
tunately the Dyak has all the quick in- 
tuition of the untutored savage, which 
seems somehow always to become dulled 
in civilized peoples, so that we gradually 
found it possible to express a great deal 
by gesture and pantomime. 

One of our boat crew, a tall, lean old 
Dyak, pushed his way through the crowd 
and sat close beside me, and for the rest 
of our stay in Dyak-land he was always 
my shadow, and as courtly in his solici- 
tude about me as an old Virginia gen- 
tleman. 

Meanwhile the circle of which we were 
the center had become so vast and so 
closely gathered about us that we could 
scarcely move. Somewhere, far away, 
there was the faint aromatic fragrance 
of the burning resin lights, but omni- 
present was the pungent odor of the 
Dyak en masse. An 
overwhelming _ real- 
ization of alien 
primitive man, of 
the elemental vital- 
ity of exotic sav- 
agery, possessed me. 
For an instant the 
veil was lifted be- 
tween the present 
and the far-distant 
past, and I felt the 
life of the savage 
throbbing in my own 
veins, with all its 
superstition, its 
cruelty, its fitful 
emotionality. 

For our entertain- 
ment some of the 
men struck up the 
mournful, monoto- 








Our INTERPRETING QUARTET 


cigarettes. It was difficult to explain 
graciously that we should have been 
happier without either betel or tobacco, 
for our interpreting was in this wise: 
we spoke in English to Hodgart, our 
Eurasian taxidermist, who translated 
into Hindustani to Matélly, an Indian 


nous music of the 
native reed _ flutes, 
and two little boys 
strutted in, dressed 
in all the war regalia of a grown-up 
Dyak. Never was anything more stately 
and serious than the bearing of these 
children. The instinct for war is born 
in them, and from boyhood they are 
taught to revere and practise it as they 
do nothing else. Taking from the chil- 
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dren the war-coat of bear-skin and horn- 
bill feathers and the cap of red-and-gold 
beadwork, with its long, ocellated wing 
plumes of the argus pheasant, the chief 
of our crew began to dance. 

A rooster among the rafters overhead 
stirred and crowed sleepily. The wail 
of the music rose and fell. The tattooed, 
coppery body of the dancer took a hun- 
dred difficult and graceful poses, th 
spots of light on the hornbill feathers 
of his coat dancing before my eyes until 
all my being was concentrated on his 
swaying, sinuous figure. The great circle 
of people ceased to exist for me. Noth- 
ing seemed to have any reality save the 
dancer, the sobbing music, and the heavy, 
alien odor. The spirit of the savag: 
which a few moments before I had been 
realizing so keenly, was now embodied 
in music and dance. Above my he ad— 
I did not need to look up to see them; 
I could feel their presence—hung the 
dry and blackened human heads, one of 
which stared vacantly down upon us 
through white, wooden eyes that had been 
placed in its sockets. 

The dancer now sank almost to th 
ground, his body leaning so far back 
that the long argus feathers of the cap 
swept the fleor. With an almost im- 
perceptible movement he picked up his 
wooden shield and drew his long, gleam- 
ing knife from the carved sheath at his 
side. Circling on one foot, the other 
drawn up above the knee, he spun round 
and round—faster and faster—until, with 
a resounding blow of knife upon shield 
and then a straight outward thrust, he 
sank to the floor. 

Surely it was a deadly battle with an 
unseen adversary, and the dancer had 
just parried a fatal blow and given the 
decisive thrust. Rising, he circled lik 
a great bird with outstretched wings, and 
the bird was a bird of prey, circling about 
a victim for whom there was no escape. 
The dancing figure whirled and swayed, 
drawing near and retreating, sinking low 
to the earth, only to rise again with a 
clash of sword and shield. 

I felt a strange drowsiness creeping 
over me. What was it about which the 
dancer hovered. whose shape was so il- 
lusive that I knew not whether it lay 
desperately wounded, with knife and 
shield fallen useless beside it, or whether 
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it stood bound to a post? But always its 
eves were fixed upon the moving figure, 
and aiways the white feather spets danced 
and the monotonous wail of the music 
Was unceasing. l had a we ird sense of 


feeling all that the shadow figure might 
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have felt. Always it seemed motionless, 
stunned, fascinated, with a vague grati- 
tude for the hypnotic dance that was to 
make the dread end so much easier; the 
dance which dulled every sense, even the 
hope that the knife was sharp and the 
dancer skilful! And then its face 
seemed suddenly to grow black and 
shrunken—even as that of the heads 
hanging over me. The dancer sank for 
the last time to the floor. The music 
ceased. 

A wretched Dyak cur yelped as his 
master pulled him back from the circle 
of people, and we were all crying: 
“ Bagus! Budas najak!” in applause of 
the emotionally and physically exhausted 
dancer. Only the grim heads above me 
remained a reality of my strange fantasy 
to make me wonder how large a part 
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hypnotism may play in what seems to us 
a horrible, savage practice—the head- 
hunting of the Dyaks. Indeed, 1 was 
told later that a Dyak is quite mad for 
days after taking a head. I realized the 
infinite tact and wisdom with which the 
two white Rajahs of Sarawak—Sir James 
and Sir Charles Brooke—have striven to 
abolish the practice of head-hunting, the 
greatest passion of the Dyak, having its 
roots in his courtship and in his idea of 
immortality and filial affection. 

A Dyak legend tells that “the daugh- 
ter of their great ancestor, who resides 
in heaven near the evening star, refused 
to marry until her betrothed brought her 
a gift worthy her acceptance. The man 
went into the jungle and killed a deer, 
which he presented to her, but the fair 
lady turned away in disdain. He went 
again and returned with a mias (orang- 
utan), the great monkey who haunts the 
forests, but this present was not more 
to her taste. Then in a fit of despair 
the lover went abroad and killed the first 
man he met, and, throwing the victim’s 
head at her feet, exclaimed at the cruelty 
she had made him guilty of, but to his 
surprise she smiled, and said that now 
he had discovered the only gift worthy 
of herself.” And to this day a Dyak 
girl will often refuse to marry a man 
who has not taken at least one head. 
Still more binding upon the Dyak is the 
obligation to furnish a fresh head to 
attend the spirit of any dead member of 
his family. The feathers of the horn- 
bill—the insignia of war—have come to 
be worn only by one who has taken a 
head, and the large circle of mother-of- 
pearl which holds in place the feather 
war-coat is emblematic of immortality, 
since it is of this material that the spirit 
must construct the boat that is to take 
it into the next world. 

Leaving the Dyak house to return to 
our canoe, after the dancing was over, 
I was gently helped down the pole en- 
trance and the slippery bank by the 
inartial old chief himself. This evening 
of our introduction to the Dyaks was 
typical of all our life among them; we 
received universal courtesy and _hospi- 
tality which could not be excelled in any 
land. 

Life in the open air is the surest proof 
against insomnia; so, in spite of our won- 


derful and fascinating evening, we slept 
the dreamless sleep of the wilderness, 
knowing nothing until, in the early 
dawn, the splash of paddles told us that 
we were off again up river, always up 
river, in search of jungle where might 
be found the pheasants. Hours of pad- 
dling with occasional halts to prepare a 
meal made up the sum of our days. 

The Mujong River here flows between 
low ranges of hills. In some places the 
tree growth was down to the water’s 
edge; in many others the jungle had been 
cut away from the river-banks, straight 
up to the ridge of the hills. Here some 
Dyak tribe had grown rice and bananas 
for a few years and then wandered on, 
after the manner of Dyaks—up or down 
stream, or perhaps to some other river, 
led by their birds of omen. Their big, 
deserted houses were falling into ruins, 
the dense second growth of the tropics 
rapidly obliterating all trace of human 
habitation. It was exceedingly difficult 
to find a good camping-spot with ac- 
cessible jungle; one place was too rocky 
to tie up the canoe, while another was 
too far from promising jungle. Finally 
we settled upon a spot near the house 
of a chief named Sajut, who assured us 
that pheasants were to be found there. 
Having unpacked everything, we went 
happily to bed, eager to begin work next 
day. 

At midnight we were suddenly waked 
by a terrific clap of thunder, followed 
by rain in such torrents as only the 
tropics know. It beat like hail on the 
palm-thatched covering of our canoe. 
Groping about to find a light, everything 
we touched was wet. Gusts of rain put 
out the lanterns as fast as they were lit, 
so that we had only W——’s electric flash- 
light to guide us, and he was wanted in 
a dozen places at once. We had to shout 
to one another to be heard above the 
tumult of the storm. 

The river had risen so rapidly that 
the provisions, which in the afternoon 
we had stored so earefully on the bank, 
twelve feet above the water, were now 
being washed away. Occasional flashes 
of brilliant lightning showed some of the 
men rescuing floating boxes, pots, and 
pans; others madly bailing out our two 
small canoes, which were sinking as fast 
as they could; while still others were 
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shoulder-deep in water, working to pr 

vent the big canoe from settling on rocks 
and submerged trees. Cries in Dyak, 
Malay, and Hindustani, and the splash 
ing of the men in the water, rose above 
the storm. What things were left of 
those which had been stored on shore 
were hurried dripping wet into the canoe, 
where W and I serambled about 
shifting precious cameras and boxes of 
plates from wet places to dry ones. 

Morning found us very damp and 
sleepy-eyed, with the problem before us 
of making a permanent camp. We all 
agreed that we might as well stay wher 
we were. It was at least fairly saf 
for the boat and as near good jungle 
as we could hope to find; but as I looked 
at the bank I thought, “It will take a 
week to make a camp here,” a slippers 
mud bank for a landing-place, and a 
dense, tangled mass of tropic vegetation 
for a camping-site. 

Nevertheless, overboard went our 
Dyaks, wading through the sticky mud 
above their knees. To watch a camp 
evolve from that chaotic bit of jungle 
was like seeing a fairy wand transform 

Vor. CXXIV.—No. 740 —34 


























a pumpkin and mice into a coach and 
four. The Dyak knows the possibilities 
of the jungle as well as a carpenter 
knows his tool-box: certain kinds of bark 
make pliable and strong cord with which 
to bind together floors and roofs of split 
bamboo or straight little sapling trunks. 
Stronger saplings driven into the ground 
make the uprights, while banana or palm 
leaves, securely woven together, will keep 
out enough rain to satisfy a Dyak. Thus 
like magie our rough little she!ters went 
up, so that we were able to have tiffin 
on land beneath our own banana roof. 

We had now gone up river as far as 

as possible in our large canoe. All 
along the way we had, via our interpret- 
ing quartet, offered a reward to the Dyaks 
for any pheasants which they might find 
in their traps—a Dyak always has his 
traps set. Particularly did we want 
that rare prize, the white-tailed wattled 
pheasant. 

The next night at dusk a Malay trader 
floated down river, bringing a dead 
female argus pheasant, the worse for time 
and hot sun, and also bringing news: a 
chief, located a day’s paddle up the river. 
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was reported to have sent out his men 
to set traps for pheasants for us; some 
had already come in, and there was no 
one to skin them; witness the long-dead 
argus which the trader had with him. 
This news demanded a conclave of the 

















Our TAXIDERMIST BRINGING [N THE RARE 
WHITE-TAILED WATTLED PHEASANT 


powers that were. Our canoe could go 
no farther; we must therefore divide our 
forces. The question was, who was to go 
and who was to stay? The most essential 
part of the interpreting combination- 

Hodgart and Matélly—must go; three of 
the crew would be needed to paddle. 
W . of course, wanted to go, but it 
was difficuit to decide whether he would 
accomplish more by going on or by stay- 
ing where he was. Finally he decided 
to go, and I was to be taken along if 
there was room in the boat. 

I lav awake planning the least possible 
amount of food and outfit we could get 
along with, and thinking what a gamble 
it was—this pursuit of pheasants! We 
had come these many miles, and the 
chanees were even that there would be 
no birds to reward us. We were con- 


stantly having to make these decisions 
of vital importance upon the slimmest 
and most contradictory evidence, and 
with so vast a territory to cover in a 
given time. Now, for example, the chief 
Sajut, near whose house we were camped, 
was assuring us that there were more 
birds here than up river; while on th 
other hand was the rumor of pheasants 
trapped up river, with the material evi- 
dence of the dead argus. 

The night brought another terrible 
rain, and morning found the river a 
foaming torrent. It was promptly set- 
tled that I was to be left behind, Matélly 
heing quite firm on that point, saying 
that with the river in its present danger- 
ous condition he didn’t want the respon- 
sibility of a “ Memsahib” on his mind. 

Therefore, with practically no luggage, 
the men set forth in a small and un- 
trustworthy canoe, W with his cam- 
era wrapped in his waterproof and safe 
on his knees. The angry river rushed 
along, carrying with it branches, trunks, 
and even great uprooted trees. Against 
this turbulent current the little canoe 
battled slowly, and was beaten back over 
and over again, only to make a still more 
strenuous effort to go forward. Watch- 
ing anxiously until it reached the bend 
of the river, I saw it turn back. Now 
headed down-stream, it was borne so 
swiftly on the current that the paddlers 
with difficulty steered clear of the dan- 
gerous rocks and floating trees. The lit- 
tle craft was full of water and reached 
us just in time. Another moment and 
it would have gone down, despite the 
rapid bailing. Tlaving found it impos- 
sible to go on with so heavy a _ load, 
w- vas returning with the plan that 
he and I should get another canoe and 
a crew and start up river early the next 
morning. 

Now that Hodgart and Matélly were 
gone, we had only our own seanty stock 
of Malay and Cookie’s equally limited 
English to depend on. Ever after the 
day he had told a Dyak that we were 
going to make him presents, when what 
we had really wanted was to offer to buy 
from him any pheasants he might trap, 
we regarded Cookie’s interpreting as an 
uncertain quantity. It was with such 
an interpreter as this, however, that I 
set forth that afternoon to call upon the 
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Sajyut to solicit another canoe and 
men 
As according to Dyak etiquett 
must not at ones mention the object ot 
r visit, we sat Eastern fashion upon 
s, while | endeavored to manufacture 


lite conversation in the baby-talk Eng 


glish intelligible to my medium—Cookie 


ipon whom I had to depend to pass it 
in Dyak. 
Meantime I had time to study a Dyak 
se, shorn of the glamour of twinkling 
ights and minor strains of music. Th 
Dwaks live in great communal houses 
ntaining from ten to sixty families, 
‘doors,’ the Dyak chief proudly 
asting, “ | am the chief of sixty doors ” 
r whatever the number may be. The 
plan is always like that of the first hous« 
ve visited, a building supported on poles, 
ten or twenty feet above the ground, 
nd consisting of a long gallery out of 
hich rooms open. The whok house is 
nstructed oh a large seale, after the 
shion of our little camp shelters—palm 
id banana leaves, bamboo and _ tree 
trunks, tied secure ly together. 
As we sat tactfully working up to th 
vital matter of the desired canoe, the 
sual throng of people surrounded us, 
vhile a horde of half-starved dogs mad 
a clos inspection of the strange guest. 
With the women, as always, there was 
a common ground on which we could 
meet. Possessing the 
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heirs, filed and blackened, with 
f brass driven into them. They 
their heads sorrowfully over my 
According to their ideas, I must 
had disgraceful parents to have 
neglected the proper beautitica 
f ai ehild. 1 was ealled upon 
mire their ears as contrasted 


mine, their lobes having been 


stretched until they often reached to th 


should 


ers. We saw this process of orna- 


mentation in all its stages; the ears of 
the little children in which the small 


On nin 
stalk; 
the bi 


round 


g was kept distended by a tern 
the older children in whose ears 


t of fern had been replaced by 
pieces of wood the size of a silver 


dollar; and finally the finished product 
the greatly distended lobe of the adult, 


veight 
At 
visit t 
is up 
Saji 
looked 
at the 
‘cy 
men.” 


Mu 
Ine 


asking,” 


ed with a great brass ear-ring. 
last we came to the object ot our 


o Sajut—a canoe and men to take 
river. 

it shook his wrinkled old head and 
at the river tumbling so madly 
foot of the bank. 


noe perhaps might give, but no 


hy not men?’ I demanded. 

‘h talk followed, but no answer can 
through Cookie. be vond the brief: 
n busy make paddy.” 

it Tuan pay men well—whatever 


was my anxious reply. 





vardrobes them 
selves, they took an 
ibsorbing interest in 
the con plexity of 
my simple camping 
clothes, marveling at 
how they were put 
on, at the wonderful 
hairpins which held 
ip my hair, and at 
the ticking of my 
wrist watch, al- 
though they had no 
idea that it served 
any more useful pur 
pose than that of 
a fascinating orna- 
ment. My teeth they 
pre nounced “no bet- 
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“Tuan pay birds, too. More easy get 
birds than go up river.” 

That was true; we had cornered our 
own labor market. Cookie protested long 
and loud, and Sajut called together all 
the young men of his house, promising 
to put the matter before them. Every 
one talked at once—the old chief and his 
stalwart, tattooed young men, the mar- 
ried women with babies of all ages bal- 
anced on their hips, and Cookie—unceas- 
ingly Cookie—while I sat helplessly by, 
patiently asking from time to time, 
“ What are they saying? What are they 
saying?” a refrain to which no one paid 
the smallest attention. Finally Cookie 
interpreted : 

“What Tuan paying?” 

“Whatever they want,” I said, des- 
perately, knowing how important it was 
for W to reach as soon as possible 
the best field for his work. 

The price rose from one to three 
Straits dollars a day. Sajut chewed and 
spat betel-nut, staining the bamboo floor- 
ing that deep vermilion by which one 
may always track the betel-nut-chewer. 
As he sat there, putting in now and then 
a guttural word, I thought how hideous- 
ly pitiful is savage old age, bereft of the 
accumulated culture which makes gra- 
cious the full years of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

At last with another look at the river 
they all said with finality: 

“River too big, too strong. No can 


” 
oo 


So irate was Cookie that he could 
scarcely translate their answer. 

As we cautiously picked our way to 
the river, down the notched poles, more 
slippery than ever now with their coat- 
ing of wet mud, Cookie’s verdict was: 

“Big man no good. No proper chief 

During our visit the river had risen 
still higher, and it was with difficulty 
that we got into our canoe. Poling up 
river to camp, we passed a canoe whose 
paddler called out to us that a big argus 
pheasant had been brought to the Tuan 
with a tail that reached across the river, 
and that Tuan was paying one hun- 
dred dollars for it. With all due allow- 
ance for poetic license, Cookie and I 
excitedly paddled home as fast as we 
could against the current, to see what 
had really happened. We found W—— 


already hard at work studying the new 
specimen before making a skin of it. 
It was really a splendid bird, a good be- 
ginning for our work, although its re- 
ported size and price proved at least one 
Dyak to be gifted “with an Oriental 
imagination. Thus for once had the 
Fates taken from us the responsibility 
of a decision, and all had worked to- 
gether for good. The jungle about us 
yielded amazingly satisfactory results 
during the next few weeks, rewarding 
W for his unceasing and exhausting 
explorations beyond his wildest hopes, 
and making him long for forty-eight- 
hour days and for as many months as 
we had days to give to the pheasants 
of Borneo. 


Our row of huts looked down upon 
our canoe moored at the foot of the bank, 
lying like a huge centipede along the 
brown waters of the Mujong River. 
This was our home—a native war-canoe 
by night, and by day a group of palm- 
thatched shelters at the crest of the 
river-bank. The canoe was adapted for 
swiftly transporting eighty armed men. 
Being thus built for speed rather than 
for comfort, our canoe left much to be 
desired as a storehouse for all the para- 
phernalia of a_ scientific expedition in 
search of pheasants, and as a sleeping- 
apartment for ourselves and our Dyak 
crew and servants. I do not yet under- 
stand how we managed it, how, among 
all the boxes of outfit, our party of 
twenty found sufficient free space in 
which to lie down. Certain it is that 
when we had all retired there was not 
left even the theatrical “standing room 
only ”; for, although seventy feet long, 
the canoe was not more than four feet 
in width at its widest part. On a frame- 
work three feet above the flooring of the 
boat were tied overlapping mats of inter- 
woven palm leaves, as a_ protection 
against the nightly torrents of rain, and 
in the section of the boat which I called 
my bedroom this palm matting hung 
down at the sides, so that it was some- 
what more private than the rest of the 
boat. 

Our little row of jungle shanties— 
ealled lankos by the native Dyaks—we 
likened to a village street. At one end 
hung the daily washing, and that we 
































Our DyAKSs 


ealled the laundry; while at the other 
end our cages of animals and birds made 
ip a “zoo.” Next to the laundry the 
Dyaks had put up a shelter for them- 
and that I ealled the “ Hotel 
there all the many in- 
visitors passing 


selves, 
Dyak,” 


quisitive 


since 
from canoes 
came and lingered, to squat smoking and 
jabbering with a guttural 


banjo-strings, while the flames 


twanging as 
of many 
leaped about a great pot of boiling rice. 
Later the would be dipped from 
the pot with a flat piece of wood as a 
spoon, and served on the thick leaves of 


some jungle 


rice 


tree. Frequently, however, 
a Dyak preferred his large, flat straw hat 
as a plate instead of the leaf. After the 
meal he would rinse it in the river and 
serenely restore it to its vocation as a 
hat. Of course the only eating utensils 
were the ten fingers, and when one want- 
ed a drink it was a simple matter to 
run down to the river and, wading in, dip 
up the water in one of the leaf plates. 
Next door to the Dyak inn was the 
domain of our own cook, with its more 
elaborate array of pots and kettles and 
its shiny aluminum folding camp oven, 
with Cookie himself squatting anxiously 


STARTING 


ON AN EXCURSION 


before his cooking- pots brewing our 


meals and bringing into life a vanishing 


flame, both eyes screwed up by the obsti- 


nate smoke of wet jungle wood. 

Then shelter, 
an ambitious building indeed, boasting 
a flooring of split bamboo raised a foot 
the ground. This raised floor 
served as both table and chairs; for we 
sat around the edge of it, with our plates 
set out beside us, 
in the 
Orient, our impro- 
vised table like some great, clumsy bird. 
Our little Dyak boy, Din-din, stood by 
to remove and change plates and dishes. 
If, in the interest of 
neglected for a his plate, the 
soft, brown Din-din would 
quietly remove it, using Dyak reasoning 
that surely no one would talk 
until he had had all he wanted to eat, 
desultory table-talk being a thing quite 
unknown among savages. 


came our dining-room 


above 


while Cookie served us 
universal 
hopping 


squat position of the 


about on 


conversation, one 
moment 


fingers of 


stop to 


Next to our dining-room was the largest 
of all our huts, 
writing - room, 


combining laboratory, 
photographer’s 
shop, and doctor’s office all in one; there 
we did all our work and kept our speci- 


museum, 
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mens, and ihere every day came many sick 
savages begging to be treated, taxing to 
the utmost our slender store of medicines. 

Always in camp the day began early, 
with the bulbuls pouring out their hearts 
in a flood of gurgling, tumultuous rhap- 
sody. No matter how early | was astir, 
| would find W 


for he must crowd 


already hard at work, 


the study of 


Breakfast over, we all set about our 
daily tasks, W——— at once going to his 
writing and his preparation of specimens, 
that he might as soon as possible get 
away into the jungle. Meanwhile Cookie 
and I talked over the day’s menu, trying 
to achieve variety from our tinned sup- 
plies, and beseeching all passing Dyaks 

to let us have 
chickens and eggs. 





months into these 
few weeks. 

As soon as I 
was dressed | 
would call Din- 
din to come down 
and help me carry 
up the parapher- 
nalia for the day’s 
work —the cam- 
eras, flower- 
presses, etc. Since 
it had not been 
possible to an- 
chor our boat di- 
rectly alongside 
the bank, on the 
first day, in order 








The stay-at-home 
world is curious 
about the prac- 
tical details of 
jungle life; for I 
am often asked, 
“What in the 
world do you get 
to eat in those 
savage countries ¢” 
In a few words, 
therefore, the 
preparations for 
our wilderness 
menu in Borneo 
was as follows: 
We had been 


surprised to find 








to reach the shore, 
we had had to 
wade knee - deep 
in sticky mud. 
After that our Dyaks had constructed 
for us a wonderful viaduct, of a series 
of single-notched poles, laid end to end 
and supported above the water in the 
erotches of small saplings, which they 
had driven like piles into the soft mud. 
Down this insecure, aerial viaduct 
Din-din would come tripping as lightly 
as a squirrel runs along a _ swaying 
branch. After the little dialogue of, 
“ Good-morning, Din-din,” and, “ Good- 
morn-ing, Mem,” which I had taught 
him and which he went through in 
elaborately careful syllables in his high, 
childish voice, we would mount our frail 
stairway. laden with the outfit of the day 
Breakfast was delightful in the cool of 
early morning, before the sun had peeped 
over the tree-tops at the summit of the 
opposite bank. Cookie had prepared oat- 
meal, dried fruit, and tinned milk, cocoa, 
biscuit. and, rarely, eggs, which were ex- 
tremely difficult to procure, and which 
so often disappointingly proved to be 
what Cookie called “no proper eggs.” 


THE MOST ADORABLE OF PETS—A BABY SUN-BEAR 


in the little Chi- 
nese shops of Ku- 
ching a supply of 
California tinned 
fruit—peaches, pears, apples, and grapes 
-which, as we were to travel by boat 
and not by horse and mule back, we 
were able to include in our menu. 
I had in addition the usual tongue, 
corned beef, cheese, cocoa, jam, but- 
ter, biscuit, milk, and sausages—all in 
tins; golden syrup, vermicelli and sago 
for puddings, a very satisfactory French 
brand of dried fruit, rice, porridge, and 
lemonade and soda in bottles. From 
the natives I could purchase occasional 
chickens and eggs, while the jungle sup- 
plied pheasants and ferns, the latter 
recommended to us by our Dyaks, and 
very delicious when boiled and seasoned 
with salt, pepper, and butter. 
Housekeeping over, the next duty was 
to put out to dry all the bird and animal 
skins, by night kept from moisture in a 
tin box, and every morning taken out 
to air, and replaced in the box as soon 
as the dampness of evening began to fall. 
Then came the care of the inmates of 
our little zoo, which was composed of 
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any live creatures which a passing Dyak 
had caught in his traps and had brought 
in to us to sell, the rumor having gone 
forth that we were willing to buy any 
animals which they happened to trap. 
After the flowers in my press had been 
changed to fresh blotting-paper and 
properly labeled, I was free to go into 
the jungle with W or to remain as 
keeper of the camp, if his plan was to 
make so long and arduous a trip that 
T she uld be a hindrance. 

With the climbing of the sun over 
the oppt site ridge, the fresh coolness of 
the Borneo night and early morning was 
replaced by the steaming heat of the day. 
Pestiferous swarms of tiny sand-flies ap- 
peared to imprint stinging, scarlet spots 
on every exposed part of our heated 
bodies. At this hour Din-din and I were 
ilways busy moving the cages of the birds 
and animals into shady places and re- 
plenishing their bamboo food and drink- 
ing cups, which were continually being 
upset by the tipping of the unsteady 
eages, woven by the Dyaks from th« 
rotang of the jungle. 

Now that we were settled in camp, 
our boat crew of fourteen restless Dyaks 
found time hang heavy on their hands. 
Every day Cookie had some sensation to 
report from the Dyak quarters: “ Rice 
all finished; Dyaks ask where ean get 
more.” We were more than fifty miles 
from a store of any description, and I 
pictured fourteen hungry Dyaks demand- 
ing to return to the Fort. It was use- 
less now to reproach them for not having 
brought a sufficient supply, their wages 
having been supposed to cover their food. 
Reproaches would not solve the present 
problem. When with worried lines on 
my brow I asked Cookie what could | 
done, I found that, as usual, the Dyaks 
had something up their sleeves, or would 


Mi 


have had, had they possessed _ sleeves. 
Their idea was to go up river to a house 
some miles beyond and buy rice. The 
whole scheme at once became plain 
the nomadie Dyak nature wanted the 
day’s excursion! 

On another oecasion Cookie was sent 
to me in great excitement; the chief 
Sajut was very angry, for our men had 
invaded his little farm-plot and helped 
themselves to sugar-cane. Cookie’s eyes 
were wide with the calamity that had 
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befallen us, for Sajut had actually fined 
uur men three plates, and punishment 
could go no further than inflicting a 
fine of so serious a nature as three of 
these wonderful articles of modern manu 
facture! In this quarrel we refused to 
have any part. If our men had been 
guilty, they must pay the fine themselves 
like honest men. 

Every day many canoes anchored at 
the foot of the bank, while their owners 
came up to our camp to inspect us; often 
these strangers brought in some animal 
or bird to sell to us, and almost always 
they brought also some patient to bk 
doctored. Cookie gravely disapproved of 
our purechas of what he consid red good- 
for-nothing jungle beasts. I think he 
thought certain financial ruin faced us, 
and that there was no one but himself 
to save us. I had become so familiar 
with Dyak that I could understand his 
comments on the worthlessness of every- 
thing they brought in, and hear him 
offering half what we had said we wer 
willing to give. 

We had been told that it was useless 
to take money with us into the far in 
terior, and we had consequently left all 
but a few dollars at Fort Kapit. Now 
we found that the Chinese and Malay 
traders, plying up and down river in 
small department-store canoes, stocked 
with the sait so essential to the Dvaks, 
with the dogs so important in their wild- 
boar-hunting, with knives and beads and 
the expensive and ornamental luxury- 
plates, had introduced the use of money 
to the Dyak. 

Having no knowledge of the value of 
money beyond the fact that it was a 
very desirable thing to possess, the Dyaks 
emilingly demanded great sums for every 
Cookie 
and I soon diseovered that it was futile 
to argue with them as to the price. That 
only aroused a spirit of antagonism. The 


pheasant or animal brought in. 


simplest way was to give them in shining 
coins just what we were willing to pay. 
assuming such an air of finality and 
generosity that the Dyak generally ac- 
cepted our terms and went off quite 
delighted with his . bargain. But we 
found ourselves rapidly becoming bank- 
rupt, and as the specimens brought in 
were of great scientific value, we decided 
to send one of our Malay men down to 
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the Fort in a light canoe to bring us the 
money which we had left there. He was 
accordingly summoned, and through 
Cookie we gave our orders. The usual 
objections were raised—* Big water too 
strong—take much days—no proper boat. 
Hlow much dollar Marster wanting?” 

W , impatient at the objections, ex- 
claimed: “ Tell him that is none of his 
business. What I want him to do is to 
go and bring back what is given him.” 
That speech went back through Cookie 
to the Malay, and the meek reply was 
that the Malay could lend “ Marster ” one 
hundred or two hundred dollars, and thus 
save the difficult journey back to Kapit! 
We “remained amazed,” as the Spanish 
say. That red sarong-clad, half-naked 
Malay boatman lend us as much as fifty 
or one hundred dollars gold! The thing 
was incredible! His only luggage had 
been the roll of matting on which he slept 
and the red sarong (as the waist-cloth 
of the Malay is ealled) which he wore. 
Nevertheless he poured one hundred sil- 
ver dollars into my lap, for which I duly 
made out a formal receipt in the name 
of “Umar the Malay,” in which I agreed 
to pay the sum, plus one dollar interest, 
upon our return to Kapit. To this Umar 
affixed his mark, writing being an un- 
known art to him. 

Tied in a bit of cloth, these men carry 
with them all their wealth; and from 
his paddling and occasional bit of trad- 
ing, Umar had saved Sarawak money 
to the value of one hundred gold dollars. 
We had searcely noticed Umar before; 
he was merely one of the few Malays in 
our crew; but from that moment on 
Umar bore an entirely different manner 
toward us. He made bold to essay a joke 
now and then in Malay simple enough 
for us to understand. He now took part 
in the bargaining with the Dyaks, where 
before Cookie, W——, and I had been 
supreme; and, by virtue of his new rela- 
tion to us, he asked next morning for a 
gift of tea and sugar, and asked with 
the assured manner of one who would, 
of course, not be refused! Shylock, 
Shylock! Your spirit lies dormant even 
in a Sarawak Malay! 

Almost every day up river the boats 
of moving Dyaks passed, their canoes 
laden with all their possessions. Besides 
their knives, ornaments, looms, water- 
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jugs, and cooking-pots, they owned noth- 
ing of value, except the ancient Chinese 
jars for which a Dyak woman will some- 
times pay as much as one thousand dol- 
lars gold! An absolute savage as a col- 
lector of antiques seems an anomaly, but 
such they are; and it is not the color 
nor the shape, but the great age of the 
jar for which they are willing to pay 
their all! Surmounting everything were 
the live stock—pigs, dogs, and chickens. 
The whole house was moving, and every 
one was working at the arduous task 
of paddling and steering—every one save 
the very old and the very young, who 
were in the bow incessantly beating tom- 
toms. 

I think of the Mujong River, and the 
ceaseless beat of tom-toms throbs in my 
ears, and I see again the passing boats 
and the families wandering up the rivers, 
in search of a lucky spot where they 
may found a new house. They have 
deserted their old home perhaps because 
of an unwonted number of deaths, or of 
some bird of ill-omen, or Dyak restless- 
ness, or it may be that their plot of 
cleared laid is exhausted and they are 
moving on to a richer soil; or more often 
are they retreating before encroaching 
civilization, in the form of the thrifty 
Chinaman. Untamable, wild creatures, 
like the pheasants, they flee always into 
the lonely mountains of the interior, 
there to hold their own for a time, and 
then to flee again before pursuing civ- 
ilization; until at last these splendid 
savages, in company with the pheasants, 
will, we fear, join the great army of ex- 
tinct creations. Thus always do they 
move up river, and always the tom-toms 
are beaten with a dull, monotonous thud. 
I ask Cookie the meaning of this eternal 
beating of tom-toms, and his answer is, 
“Foolish Dyaks wanting to frighten 
some little bird, you eall sunbird.” 
“But why?’ I question, and learn that 
the bright little sunbird is a bird of ill- 
omen; and should one fly across their 
way, the Dyaks must turn back or go on 
indefinitely, until some bird of good-omen 
appears to counteract the evil of the sun- 
bird. 

Absurd, says Cookie, as if every one 
did not know that only the moon must 
be consulted about building a house, there 
being but three “proper” days in the 
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month when one may safely found a 
nD use! 
Our Borneo zoo boasted rare and in- 
teresting creatures. We had every species 
of the pheasants of Borneo, including the 
rarest of them all—the white-tailed wat- 
tled, which, like the blood pheasant of 
the Himalayas, was here our special 
est; exquisite little wood partridges, 
brilliant, rainbow-hued pittas, and cuck- 
os. Many of them lived to take the 
ng sea journey to New York; but of 
those that died, each death was a tragedy. 
Our one comfort was that, in any case, 
they would all have been eaten by the 
Dyaks, while from us they received un- 
failing care, with the reward that some 
vet live and thrive in the new land to 
vhich we shipped them. Nevertheless, 
every death was a grief; even the Dyaks, 
ot often kind to animals, took the keen- 
est interest in our zoo, and begged us 
never to let a light be carried near the 
eages at night, for they firmly believe 
that if the argus pheasant “sees the 
light ” it will die. 

Some of the most interesting of our 
captive mammals were: a leopard; rare 
ebra civet cats (so called from their 
ebra-like stripes); tupaias, or tree- 
hrews: moon-rats;: mouse-deer ; the sin- 
gular trichys—an Old World porcupine, 
king like a giant spiny rat with a 
mg, bare tail; and a Malay porcupine, 
which was very tame and spent its time 
shaking its quills tormentingly at our 
dear little Bornean sun-bear. This lit- 
tle bear was the most adorable of pets. 
At the age of four weeks, and with the 
great height of six inches, he would fear- 
lessly box with a six-foot man, with all the 
ferocious pugnacity of a grown-up bear. 

Many of W——’s long days of explora- 
tion in the jungle were in search of the 
dancing - place of the wonderful argus 
pheasant, where gene:ations of the male 
argus birds have kept cleared a bit of 
jungle, some five yards in diameter. 
Here the male argus comes to display 
before the modestly attired and admiring 
female his gorgeous masculine beauties— 
the wonderful wing feathers in which 
countless gleaming balls seem to revolve, 
until it is all marvelous enough to turn 
the head of any plain little hen-pheasant 
and charm her into being the proud wife 
of so glorious a creature. She does not 
Vou. CXXIV.—No. 740.—35 
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stop to reason that it is purely a case 
of fine feathers, nor does she know that 
her skeleton and his, as they hang drying 
about our camp, are more alike than she 
would ever suppose from the vast dif- 
ference in their plumage. 

In the center of this dainty dancing- 
ground the natives often drive a piece 
of split bamboo, with its characteristic 
razor-like edges. Along comes the male 
argus, hurrying up the path which he 
he has made to lead to his ball-room, with 
his heart full of the joy of mere physical 
existence and of the bliss of dancing be- 
fore his lady. He pauses suddenly at 
seeing his dancing-place defiled by the 
piece of bamboo, and at once goes to work 
to remove it. In his struggle with the 
offending bamboo the poor argus executes 
himself, cutting his own throat with the 
sharp edge of the bamboo. The dis- 
mayed little hen-pheasant scuttles stealth- 
ily away into the forest; the superb ball- 
and-socket feathers go to decorate the cap 
of some Dyak, and the body to satisfy 
his perennial hunger. 

Sometimes W—— went alone on his 
quest, and sometimes he was guided by 
wee Dyak boys, armed with tiny blow- 
pipes, in which they used little balls of 
clay as ammunition, their prey being the 
small birds frequenting the lower planes 
of the forest growth—the plankton of 
the jungle. We came occasionally upon 
these diminutive Nimrods in the jungle, 
their supply of clay stuck to the lower 
end of the blowpipe, one ball in the pipe 
ready to shoot, and another pellet stuck 
behind an ear in case a second shot 
should be necessary; while about their 
waists was strung the day’s bag—bulbuls 
and other small birds. <A perfect picture 
they made of infant savagery! 

Often we had made vain attempts to 
trap, for a scientist friend interested in 
mice, some of the countless wood-mice 
which every night we heard scurrying 
about among the leaves. Repeatedly we 
heard a snap, and W would hurry 
to the trap at once, to find it sprung, 
but with no sign of life except the huge 
black fire-ants which so often made us 
dance with pain on our way down to 
the boat after nightfall. It was some 
time before we could realize that these 
great ants were actually springing our 
traps! So vast were their numbers that 
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they always reached the traps before the 
mice got there. 

Finally, weary with the long day’s 
work, we would pick our way down to the 
canoe over the slippery log bridge. The 
Southern Cross hanging above us re- 
called many a silver night in South 
America. The heavy tropic night closed 
in about us, enveloping us like a gar- 
ment—warm, moist, and fragrant. 

On the opposite bank sudden, leaping 
flames shone out lurid against the gloom 
of the jungle. About the fire squatted a 
circle of Dyaks, who had stopped on their 
way up river to prepare their evening 
meal. They had arrived after darkness 
had fallen, and knew nothing of the 
strange white creatures who were camp- 
ed just across the river from them. We 
were looking upon a picture of uncon- 
scious, untouched savagery, illumined by 
a fire kindled from the rapid revolving 
of one piece of dry wood in a groove 
made in another, until in the bits of saw- 
dust was generated a smouldering spark. 
Rough hands then anxiously encircled 
it, protecting it from the night wind, 
while others added to it splinters of dry 
wood until the wavering flamelet became 
a flaring blaze. 

In time the fire died away. Our Dyaks 
slept, disturbing the uncertain equilib- 
rium of the canoe as they moved rest- 
lessly in their slumber. The Moham- 
medan Malay, Umar, upon the bank, 
intoned his prayer, “ There is no God but 
God, and Mohammed is His prophet ”; 
but at length he, too, came to rest, im- 
patient expletives from the stern reveal- 
ing that he had climbed over a couple of 
Dyaks to reach his place, while inter- 
mittent snores soon proclaimed the fact 
that Umar also slept. 

The brilliant moon rose, now almost 
a perfect circle, and into the calm of the 
luminous night came a voice, a song 
like unto nothing which we had ever 
before heard. It was the song of the 
turbulent river on its way to the sea. 


A canoe, steered by a solitary Dyak, was 
dropping down-stream. His paddle 
guided his craft back and forth across 
the gleaming silver surface of the river— 
now avoiding a dangerous rock, now tak- 
ing advantage of a clear stretch of rapid 
eurrent. And his song was the liquid 
music of the river—the river hurrying 
down, always down to the sea. 

Fainter and fainter the song came to 
us as this solitary singer of the night 
dropped down-stream. In the great si- 
lence that followed, sleep at last came 
to us, and we slept until we were aroused 
by the nightly tempest—sheets of rain, 
blinding flashes of lightning, crashes of 
thunder. Our good Dyaks were stand- 
ing shoulder-deep in the-water, steering 
the canoe clear of the danger of sub- 
merged and floating trees, collision with 
which would mean the instant destruc- 
tion of our boat. We sleepily examined 
our valuables to see if any new leak had 
sprung, moving our goods like the little 
ants inhabiting the hold of our canoe, 
which, when flood threatened them, has- 
tened up, carrying their eggs and their 
babies to the safety of our dry sleeping- 
place, to return them next day to their 
home in the hold, after the crew had 
bailed out the water. So did we, too, con- 
stantly transfer our possessions from the 
wet to the dry spots. 

At the height of the storm a canoe 
passed. Some Dyaks were on their way 
home from a bacchanalian feast. That 
we knew from the wild cries, the un- 
steady flourishing of flaming torches, and 
the uncertain guidance of their canoe. In 
the bow stood a man, lit up by the torches 
of his companions. For an instant he 
was as clear-cut a figure as by day. We 
eould distinguish the hornbill feathers in 
his cap, the tattooing and the ornaments 
on his body, and the canoe had passed. 

We drew our waterproofs up over us, 
and in the coolness of the storm we slept. 

Such were our nights on the Mujong 
River. 
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BY MARY E. 


INNIE, sitting in the arbor, walled 
in and roofed over by closely set 
grape-leaves through which only 

a dim green light of day filtered, taking 
dainty stitches on the hem of a muslin 
gown for herself, a charming muslin pat- 
tern with delicate little flowers scattered 
as on a summer field, heard every word. 
She could not help it. She could not 
make her presence known without caus- 
ing a most unpleasant shock of embar- 
rassment both to herself and others. She 
had not had time to escape, because the 
remark came like an explosive, and she 
did not even get a whiff of the cigar 
smoke until afterward. 

“Marry Minnie!” proclaimed the mas- 
“Marry Minnie, Wilbur! 
Why don’t you propose that I marry a 
doll and be done with it?’ 

In reply came a voice which Minnie 
loathed. It was the voice of a man, but it 
had an almost feminine softness of tone. 
“ My dear fellow,” said that voice, “ Min- 
nie is not such a doll as you think.” 

“Looks like acts like one,” re- 
turned the other voice, which was man- 
ly, although full of unproven authority. 
That was the voice of the Rev. 
Yale, the young minister who boarded 
with Minnie’s widowed mother and her 
widowed sister, Mrs. Emma Prior; not in 
with Minnie. Minnie never 
had any voice in household arrangements. 
She was much younger than her sister 
Emma, and she had been the child of 
her mother’s more than middle age. She 
had been a petted darling of her old 
father, who had died the year before, 
and for whom she was just leaving off 
mourning. She was always the petted 
darling of her mother and sister, but be- 
ing a petted darling sometimes involves a 
slight underestimation, even unconscious 
contempt. Petting implies superiority; 


iline voice. 


one, 


Edward 


any sense 


being petted may imply inferiority, al- 
though a beloved and graceful inferiority. 
listen. She 


Minnie continued to 


The Doll Lady 


WILKINS 


FREEMAN 


“She is not at all,” 
said the unpleasant voice, which belonged 
to Wilbur Bates. She and Wilbur had 
been schoolmates, and he had always, she 
supposed, been in love with her, and she 
had certainly never been in 


sewing. 


stopped 


with 
him, had been more and more repelled as 
Now his defense of her 
was hateful as his expressions of distaste 


love 
they grew older. 
could never have been. She knew just 
the expression of Wilbur’s face as he 
spoke—his long, blond face, with its thin, 
much-curved mouth and his narrowing 
“Minnie has a great deal of 
character,” said Wilbur. “I have known 
her all my life, and I am sure of it.” 

“Tt is well concealed, then,” said Ed- 
ward Yale. He certainly spoke as no 
gentleman should have spoken regarding 
a woman who, whatever her faults of 
character, had always treated him well. 

“ All strong charactér is apt to be well 
concealed,” replied Wilbur Bates. The 
two had stopped just beside Minnie’s 
arbor, and were seated, smoking, on the 
stone wall which separated the 
from the adjoining estate. 


blue eyes. 


garden 


“T rather take issue with you regard- 
ing that,” said Edward Yale. 

“TI say, I am sure.” 

Edward made no reply. A _ stronger 
whiff of cigar smoke penetrated the arbor. 

“T have never,” continued Edward 
Yale in a crescendo of authority, “ known 
a really strong character which was not 
indicated in some way by the face.” 

“You can never be quite sure what 
soft pink curves and dimples. conceal,” 
replied Wilbur. 

Now Edward Yale laughed a pleasant, 
arrogant, boyish laugh. “In dolls they 
usually conceal sawdust,” said he. 

Minnie turned pale. That was too 
much. It was even unchristian for a 
minister of the gospel to assume that any 
human being was stuffed with sawdust. 
She sat still, almost rigid. The young 
minister spoke of something else, but 
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Wilbur persistently brought the conversa- 
tion back to herself. Then she knew that 
Wilbur knew she was within hearing and 
compelled to listen to his praises and the 
other man’s disdain. 

Minnie did not take another stitch. 
Her heart beat like a trapped thing, but 
her tvrath served as a stimulus. Her soft, 
curved cheeks bloomed again. Minnie 
had a temper which sustained her and 
which, although unholy, was a resource. 

She sat perfectly still. She reasoned 
that the two men could not talk forever, 
sitting there on the stone wall. She knew 
that Mr. Yale could not have finished his 
sermon, although it was Saturday after- 
noon. He had procrastinating habits. 
As for Wilbur, who was a man of leis- 
ure and wealth, he could remain if he 
chose, but she was sure that he would 
leave when Mr. Yale did, He would not 
choose that Minnie should know that he 
had been conducting this discussion for 
her benefit. 

At last Edward Yale said, rising, 
“This will not finish my to-morrow’s 
sermon,” and Wilbur, also rising, re- 
turned: “Well, Yale, you had better 
think over what I have said. There is 
nothing like a wife and a settled home 
for a man of your profession. Then you 
can make sure that all the unmarried 
females of your flock are intent upon 
spiritual benefits when they listen to your 
discourses.” 

“The whole idea is a shame,” said the 
other, hotly, and Minnie, in spite of her 
anger, liked him for the rejoinder. 

She waited until there had been ample 
time for the minister to gain his study 
and until she had heard the trot, trot of 
Wilbur’s horse recede entirely; Wilbur 
never drove, but rode a fine, high-headed 
animal of price and blood. Then she 
folded her work with a final air and put 
her sewing utensils in her little silk bag 
and returned to the house by a path 
which was invisible from the study. 

Minnie’s father had been a minister, 
and young Yale used the old study. 
When Minnie entered the house, her sis- 
ter, Emma Prior, was writing a letter 
on an old-fashioned writing-desk, and her 
mother was peacefully reading a book 
from the village library. It -was, Minnie 
considered, a stupid book, full of sweet 
platitudes, but her mother, who was some- 


” 


what of a sweet platitude herself, enjoyed 
such. Mrs. Abbot was always spoken of 
as a dear old lady, and she looked worthy 
of ker reputation as she smiled serenely 
at Minnie. “It is a fine day, isn’t it?” 
said she. ; 

“Very fine, mother,” replied Minnie. 

Emma, who had a long, nervous, but 
rather pretty face, glanced up from her 
letter. It was a duty letter written twice 
every year to a cousin out in Ohio whom 
she had never seen. Emma had many 
small duties with which she filled in the 
chinks of the larger ones. She was a 
very busy woman, and she was writing a 
most conscientious letter, with lines be- 
neath the paper, that she might avoid 
optimistic upward slants and pessimistic 
downward ones. There was a nice pen- 
wiper on the desk, a blotting-pad, and a 
small dictionary. “ Will you please look 
at the kitchen clock and tell me the time, 
Minnie?” said she. “I think this clock 
is not quite right.” 

Minnie disappeared. Emma’s pen moved 
smoothly again, filling in the slight 
chink. 

“Tt is ten minutes of five, sister,” re- 
plied Minnie, returning. Her mother 
smiled happily at something in her book. 

“What is Maria doing?” 

“She is sitting beside the window.” 

“It is time to put the biscuits in the 
oven, and they must be ready, but she 
will not do it unless I tell her to,” said 
Emma, rising. 

“I will tell her, dear,” said Minnie. 

“You!” repeated Emma in a tone of 
loving contempt, as if she were address- 
ing a pet animal. “You know Maria 
would not put the biseuits in for you, 
dear.” 

“T could put them in myself,” replied 
Minnie, with a slight note of rebellion in 
her voice which caused both her mother 
and sister to stare at her. “You!” said 
Emma again. Mrs. Abbot laughed pleas- 
antly and turned her eyes again upon her 
book. Emma wiped her pen carefully 
upon the inside of the pen-wiper and left 
the room. Minnie also left by another 
door and ran up-stairs. 

She went into her own room and closed 
the door. Then she sat down in a little 
rocking - chair which had survived her 
childhood, leaned her elbows on the open 
window-sill, and stared out into the green, 
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overlapping spread of a cherry-tree. This 
was a favorite occupation of hers, or, 
rather, a favorite lack of oceupation, for 
she was not only idle as to her body, 
but not consciously mentally active. She 
sat brooding over nothing as far as she 
knew, but always afterward came action. 
As she sat there the girl belied the young 
minister’s description of her. She did 
not look in the least like a doll, in spite 
of the rownded figure in the little rocking- 
ehair and the dimpled face resting in a 
cup of dimpled hands. Her eyes, staring 
into the glossy bosses of the cherry-tree, 
looked black imstead of blue, and were 
set in reflective and reminiscent hollows. 
Her eurved mouth was a straight line. 
She saw and did not see the cherry 
branches stirred now and then by a seek- 
ing robin, although the cherries were long 
since gone. She heard and did not hear 
her sister Emma and Maria moving about 
below preparing the evening meal to the 
accompaniment of tinkling china and 
silver. 

Presently she rose and went to the 
glass which surmounted her old - fash- 
ioned mahogany bureau and _ looked 
at herself. Her look was severe. She 
told herself, angrily, that there was no 
semblance of a doll in that face. Then 
she tipped the glass and surveyed her 
figure, and she felt cold. Minnie’s lack 
of height had always been a sore affliction 
to her. She was much below the average 
height, and her little body was absolutely 
void of angularity. If she bent her el- 
bows even, one got the curve of a crescent 
moon instead of a triangle between waist 
and hips. Her whole form was undoubt- 
edly on the plan of a doll’s, and no corset 
could remedy that—Minnie had secretly 
tried it. Now she bent her whole energy 
to the work of discovering other means. 
She wore a white, embroidered blouse, 
with her black skirt belted with black 
ribbon with a dull jet buckle. Minnie 
recognized that her costume decreased 
her height. Then came action. There 
was a seant half-hour before supper. She 
was thankful that biscuits were to be 
baked, and the fire must have got low, 
for she eould smell smoke from the 
kitchen chimney. 

Minnie owned one dress which with a 
slight alteration would meet her new 
taste, but that was her very best. She 
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could not wear that. She got an old 
black silk blouse out of her little dimity- 
covered shirt- waist box, snipped the 
sleeves to the elbow, cut out the collar, 
sewed with long stitches patches made 
from the snipped sleeves over worn places. 
Then she got out of her top bureau 
drawer a long, black veil, cut it in two, 
sewed the two lengths together, leaving 
holes for the arms, hollowed the neck, 
basted a bit of flat, black trimming 
around that, slipped it over her head, and 
began pinning skilfully with small black 
mourning-pins. The girl displayed, sud- 
denly awakened, the first of all feminine 
talents, the talent of dress impelled to life 
by sheer vanity of sex. She pinned in 
marvelous fashion those soft folds of veil- 
ing. She draped her arms, she draped 
her waist, and girded herself with a black 
silk eord. The result was rather sur- 
prising. She had, apparently, gained in 
height. What were, in fact, her own 
curves seemed the flutter and fluff of the 
veil. She also looked much older. She 
pulled her erisply curling yellow hair 
straight back from the forehead in the 
center and fastened it securely. The re- 
sult was a sweetly curved triangle of 
strength and womanliness. 

Then she heard her sister call, and went 
down-stairs to the supper-table. Edward 
Yale stood there politely waiting until all 
the ladies were seated before he took his 
own chair. Minnie sat down. Her sister 
regarded her in a puzzled fashion. She 
resolved that she would ask her after 
supper what she was wearing. Meantime 
she poured the tea from the ancient silver 
pot and dispensed eream and sugar from 
its associates. Mrs. Abbot sat serenely 
opposite the minister, ate genteelly, and 
now and then made one of her obvious re- 
marks. She said of the clear primrose- 
yellow sunset visible from the dining- 
room windows, “It is indeed a beautiful 
sunset.” She said of a breath of roses 
which eame in from the open, “ The roses 
are very sweet.” She said of a gust of 
warm air, “It is warmer.” She said, 
hearing the whining snarl of a mosquito 
in the room, “ There is a mosquito.” 

Everybody nodded assent or spoke as- 
sentingly to these remarks. Mrs. Abbot 
had never in her whole life received even 
a covert snub. She did not know the 
meaning of one, and yet she had gently 
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wearied everybody with whom she had 
had to do. Mrs. Abbot did not notice 
Minnie’s altered appearance. When she 
had once seen a person, she had seen her 
forever. Minnie could never make any 
new impression upon the placid imper- 
turbability of Mrs. Abbot’s mind. As for 
the minister, Minnie, watching furtive- 
ly, suspected that he did not see her at 
all. Then her wrath grew, the righteous 
wrath of a really strong nature belittled 
and driven into petty ways to assert itself. 

Because the minister did not look at 
her, Minnie stayed away from the pre- 
paratory lecture in the church vestry that 
evening. The next Sunday was that of 
the administering of the communion, and 
there was always a preparatory lecture. 
Directly after supper Edward Yale hur- 
ried to his study. Minnie knew that he 
was horribly pressed for time with regard 
to his sermon. “ He had better have been 
writing that than talking about me to 
Wilbur Bates,” she thought, indignantly, 
sitting in her room in the little rocking- 
chair as she had sat before. 

As she sat there the soft, summer twi- 
light fell like’ a veil. The fragrance of 
the garden intensified by the dew drifted 
against her face. She heard the katydids 
and a whippoorwi!l singing to the accom- 
paniment of a little river whose silvery 
rush she could just hear. Then came the 
rather discordant peal of the church-bell, 
and out of the yard passed three figures 
in black—her mother, her sister, and the 
minister. Then, scurrying to be in time, 
came another figure around the house 
corner, that of Maria, the servant-girl, 
also a church member in good and regu- 
lar standing and intent upon being pre- 
pared for the solemn rite of the morrow. 

Minnie realized that she was alone in 
the house, and felt a little thrill of dis- 
may. She did not like being alone in 
the house, nor alone anywhere. After a 
while she could not endure the vacant 
house longer, and went down-stairs and 
out in the front yard. She stood in the 
gravel walk between the rows of shrubs, 
and started at a long light flung across 
them. The minister had left the study 
lamp burning. 

Minnie went into the house to ex- 
tinguish the lamp. When she entered 
the small, square room, lined with books, 
she shivered before a bitter-sweet mem- 


ory. She had spent many hours with her 
old father in this room, and she resented 
its being occupied by another. Her 


father had never underrated her. He 


had a knowledge that she had an imbib- 
ing intelligence. In this very room he 
had taught her Latin and a smattering of 
Hebrew. Minnie pulled down the cur- 
tains; then she saw the m. ister’s sermon 
on the table, one sheet in the shiny black 
typewriter. Edward Yale composed ser- 
mons on the typewriter, and some people 
considered it sacrilegious. 

Minnie eyed the typewriter. It was a 
very innocent curiosity which impelled 
her, in spite of her wrath against the 
minister; an innocent curiosity and also 
an unconfessed anxiety lest the sermon 
should not be finished in time. 

Minnie examined the sermon. That is, 
she looked at the number of the page on 
the typewriter. She saw at once that it 
was not more than half written. Minnie 
puckered her mouth, but she did not 
whistle. She could not. She could only 
manage that premonitory pucker. “ Good- 
ness! he will have to sit up half the night 
to finish it,” she thought. 

She regarded the sermon, her chin 
dipped, intensifying her dimples; a pe- 
culiar tiny gleam like a bird’s came into 
her eyes. The sermon was very neatly 
arranged. Edward Yale was an orderly 
man. The sheets of paper lay exactly 
placed, their edges meeting. Minnie 
could use the typewriter. She looked at 
the sheet thereon. It contained very 
little. 

Minnie read: “We have now to re- 
member carefully what has been before 
said, in order that the succeeding pas- 
sages may be clearly understood. Se- 
quence is a fundamental law of all hu- 
man undertakings, as it may be of divine 
methods. It is ‘first the seed, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear.’ The 
law of creation may well set the pace for 
our poor, little, futile efforts at perform- 
ing our petty tasks. Therefore, I beg 
you, before I proceed, to consider well 
what has gone before.” 

Minnie shook her head. That para- 
graph was not good. It was a mere 
hiatus. It was a begging for time. The 
church-bell had begun to ring, and the 
minister had played that off upon the 
machine simply with a view to so much 
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space covered. He, however, would al- 
low it to remain. Edward Yale had a 
trick of writing these hiatus paragraphs. 
It was due, no doubt, to his habit of pro- 
crastination and working under pressure. 
While his idea momentarily failed him 
he wrote like that, instead of stopping to 
consider, as many would have 
“What,” thought Minnie, “has com 
before ?” 

She took up the topmost sheet of neat- 
ly typewritten manuscript. She glanced 
over it, and the queer, bird-like gleam was 
more pronounced in her blue eyes. Here 
also haste was evident, although not im 
the neatness of the page nor the accuracy 
of the work. But the minister had left 
space enough for a very long paragraph 
before laying the sheet aside and insert- 







































done. 





Minnie 
Then 


laugh, 


ing another in the typewriter. 
stood, her head on one side. 
laughed—a rather uncanny 


she 
tak- 
ing into consideration the laugher. Min- 
nie did not look capable of that sort of 
laugh. She glanced around quickly, then 
she removed the sheet of paper from the 
typewriter, took up the sheet preceding, 
with its blank space at the foot, inserted 
it earefully, and sat down and 
She did not hesitate. The machine ticked 
as rapidly as with the minister. The text 
of the sermon was, “ Judge not, that ye 
be not judged.” The last words of the 
paragraph which the minister had writ- 
ten upon that page were a repetition of 
the text. 

Minnie was very clever. 


wrote. 


She also re- 
peated the text, adding emphasis to em- 
phasis and doing away with any immedi- 
ate and violent transition which might 
have eaused quick suspicion and alarm 
in the mind of the minister. Then she 
also repeated in a slightly different fash- 
ion an allusion which the minister had 
made earlier in the sermon to the double- 
faced shield and the dispute over the 
color, and the proving that each of the 
disputants was right. 

“Let us not forget that double-faced 
shield,” typed Minnie, “the shield which 
has been one of the valuable object-lessons 
of humanity. Let us remember and un- 
derstand that it is always possible for our 
wrong to be another’s right, and be merci- 
ful and charitable, and humble our minds 
to a readiness of conviction as to our own 
mistakes. Who ean even say, and be 
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certain that he speaks the fundamental 
truth, that those gods of the heathen 
which were overthrown by the law and 
the prophets had not for their worship- 
ers some meaning of good which 
have never grasped? Are we fit judges 
even of Baal? Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” Minnie, with her head on one 
side, considered. There was space for a 
line more, but she felt that, on the whole, 
she had written enough. She read it 
She did not see how the minister, 
once fairly launched upon her work by 
means of the deceptive mind slide of the 
text repetition, could avoid reading the 
whole. She did not know, but she could 
imagine the result. There were some 
very orthodox members in Edward Yale’s 
church, even for this day and generation. 

Minnie removed the sheet from the 
machine and inserted the other with its 
hiatus paragraph at the top. Then she 
stood trembling a little. She thought 
about undoing her work, copying over 
what Yale had written on the preceding 
page and omitting her emendation. She 
began to be frightened and conscience- 
stricken. Consequences began to multi- 
ply in her imagination. 

Then she heard the scrape of a foot 
on the gravel walk outside, and she was 
possessed by a mad impulse of conceal- 
ment. Aside from the matter of the 
sermon, she must not be caught in the 
There had been plenty 
of talk already; she was such a bean- 
tiful girl and so much admired, and the 
minister was so young. 


we 


over. 


minister's study. 


It was fortunate 
that Minnie’s brain worked rapidly. In 
dart the and 
in the closet. 


one she was across room 
In the closet hung the minister’s over- 
His 
two suit-cases were stacked neatly one on 
the other. Minnie was on the suit-cases 
and enveloped in the folds of the min- 
winter before the front 
door opened. The bell had rung sharply 
twice first, and she had had plenty of time. 
She was beautifully concealed. 
thankful then for the minister’s 
crastinating habits, otherwise that 
would have been stored away in camphor 
and moth-balls by her careful sister. 
Yale had been intending to send it to a 
tailor for repairs, and had neglected to do 
so. Only that very morning Minnie had 


coats and hats, stood his umbrella. 


ister’s overcoat 
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heard Emma remark to her mother, 
“That overcoat of Mr. Yale’s will be 
eaten up by moths if he doesn’t get it 
off before long, but I don’t like to say 
anything.” “ Moths were never in that 
closet in your father’s time,” Mrs. Abbot 
had returned, giving Minnie the im- 
pression that the odor of sanctity might 
drive away moths. 

Now Minnie got the odor of stale to- 
bacco, which she loved, although the love 
puzzled her. It was rather well known 
that the minister smoked an occasional 
cigar out-of-doors, and many thought it 
unbefitting his profession. It was Wil- 
bur Bates who, when he called on Yale, 
made a business of stripping the tell- 
tale bands of costliness from the min- 
ister’s cigars and saying much about the 
cheapness of the brands which did not 
bear them. Yale was commonly credited 
with smoking two three-cent cigars per 
day, and, inasmuch as they would not buy 
two postage-stamps for the use of foreign 
missionaries, he was condoned. Minnie 
heard the talk among the women, and she 
knew that three-cent cigars had not the 
odor of the minister’s, but she said noth- 
ing. As for the minister, he did not 
know of his reputation for cheap cigars, 
or an explanation from the pulpit might 
have ensued. Yale was nothing if not 
a hero of frankness. He only smoked 
out-of-doors, because he knew that the 
study of the former minister might be 
considered as desecrated if he smoked 
there. It involved much self-denial, and 
he often wondered if his sermons might 
not have been improved had he smoked 
while writing. He had been an inveterate 
smoker in college. Strangely enough, to- 
night for the very first time he had ab- 
sently lit a cigar upon returning to his 
study after supper. He had almost im- 
mediately extinguished it, but Minnie 
had noticed the faint, fresh odor of to- 
bacco in the room. That, however, was 
now lost in the stale odor with which 
the coat was permeated of the cigars 
which the young man had smoked. 

When Minnie heard the front door be- 
ing opened, a sudden pang of fear, aside 
from the mere fear of being found in the 
study, seized her. For the first time she 
thought of the possibility of a burglar. 
He might be in quest of this very coat, 
and, if so, what of her sheltered in its 


folds? Then she heard a snatch of song 
in a very good tenor, and knew it was 
Wilbur Bates. He was in the habit of 
first ringing the bell, and then, if nobody 
answered, walking in and entering the 
study. He and Yale were very intimate. 
Minnie was always puzzled by this in- 
timacy, but it was largely an intellectual 
affair. Bates was a thoroughly educated, 
much-traveled man, and a rather subtle 
thinker. There was not another his equal 
in those respects in the town. Yale, 
therefore, had found him congenial, al- 
though neither man pretended to have 
any deep regard for the other. Bates’s 
covert good-nature with regard to the 
belted cigars showed in reality some af- 
fection that the minister did not suspect. 
“Why, in the name of common sense, if 
I may ask, can you find any amusement 
in pulling those adornments off my 
cigars?” he had asked once. 

“ Hate them,” had been Bates’s laconic 
reply. “ Always pull them off on prin- 
ciple. Savor of snobbery — want to be 
looked upon as brother to the bootblack 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“Tt strikes me I have seen a bootblack 
before now smoking a belted cigar,” Yale 
had returned, with a puzzled look. 

“Then that particular bootblack should 
have been tempted to pick up a bomb,” 
replied Bates. “The hauteur of the poor 
is more abominable than that of the rich, 
for it is not even the real thing. It is 
veneered, gilded.” Then. he had con- 
tinued stripping the cigars and replacing 
them carefully in their box. 

Now as Minnie stood concealed in the 
coat, in a measure relieved, because it 
was hardly rational that Bates would in- 
vestigate the minister’s closet, he entered 
the study still singing. The words of the 
song from some opera were in Italian, 
and Minnie could not understand them. 
What she did understand was, she would 
be a prisoner in the coat while the man 
remained, and he might easily wait until 
the meeting was over, and he might easily 
stay for a long while afterward. It would 
not make the slightest difference to him 
that he was delaying a sermon. Bates 
was absolutely without consideration for 
his friends’ pursuits. He was selfish to 
the core, although he had, when it did 
not interfere with his own pleasure, a 
good-natured readiness to serve them. 
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Minnie in the closet heard Wilbur aim- 
lessly strolling about the room in a way 
he had before sitting down. He was a 
restless man, although he spoke slowly 
and gave an impression of calmness. 
Minnie knew him to be idly serutinizing 
the books on the walls. She knew with 
a guilty conviction that, much as she dis- 
liked him, she was entirely safe, as far 
as he was concerned, from the discovery 
of her tampering with the sermon. She 
knew Wilbur Bates would no more even 
glance at a written line of his friend’s 
study table than he would murder him. 
She was not sure that, under strong 
murder to the subtler offense. After 
a while Wilbur sat down and smoked. 
Now and then he removed his cigar and 


provocation, he would not prefer the 


went on with his Italian song. 

Minnie was having a rather dreadful 
experience. For one thing, it was very 
warm in the closet in the folds of that 
heavy winter coat. It was almost smoth- 
ering. Minnie thought of Ginevra and 
her smothered demise in the chest, al- 
though the eases were not at all parallel, 
except that she also might be found 
smothered. Then, irrelevantly, Minnie 


thought, as she had done many times be- 


fore, with what irony she had been name« 
Minnie. If she had been named Ginevra, 
ven her dimples might have assumed 
importance, and the minister might not 
have spoken so cruelly as he had done 
that afternoon. Minnie in itself was a 
doll-name. That in combination with 
her appearance was fatal. If she had 


been named 


Margaret, for instance, she 
felt that she might have in time tip- 
toed up to the level of her name, but 
Minnie dragged her down. However, now 
it made little difference. She was hav- 
ing a horrible time, and her conscience 
torment her. She would have 
given—what would she not have given? 
to undo what she had done! If only 
Wilbur Bates had not come, she knew 
very well that by now that page of the 
sermon would have been copied on the 


began te 


type-machine, her interpolated words 
omitted, and the former page destroyed. 
She was horribly sorry. She knew what 
would probably happen. The poor min- 
ister, led on so artfully by deluding 
words, could no more help reading what 
she had written than he could have helped 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 740.—36 
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stumbling into a pit. She had dug a pit 
for him, and she loved his very old coat, 
his coat reeking with stale tobacco. 

She had some grievance. The minister 
had fallen from a high place in her faith 
when he had said those things about her. 
She did not mind the marrying part. 
Minnie colored with a red of shame be- 
sides the red of heat. He had never 
spoken to her about marrying, and Min- 
nie was one of the maids who deem it a 
sacrilege done themselves to ponder upon 
such a matter with regard to any particu- 
lar man before he has offered himself. 
It was not that. But he had spoken dis- 
paragingly of her; he had ealled her a 
doll with a doll character, and that he 
had no right to do. For the minister 
had, after all, not been insensible to 
Minnie’s wonderfully perfect beauty and 
her charm, and he had looked with eyes 
which betrayed him, and he had said 
things which were naught in themselves, 
but his tones had been much, and he had 
pretended to be a good friend of hers, and 
this was traitorous to friendship. Be- 
sides, he had done her an indignity. He 
had refused in marriage to another man 
her whom he had not asked. He had 
assumed that she would be his for the 
asking. Even now resentment raged in 
her heart, but above it arose her sorrow 
and regret that she had done what she 
had done. Nothing could ever excuse 
that. And there sat Wilbur Bates. She 
made up her mind to remain just where 
she was until the minister returned, un- 
til Wilbur left, until the minister fin- 
ished his sermon and retired for the 
night. Then she would steal out, and 
with soft taps at the machine she would 
undo the evil she had done. 

However, the girl’s fright made her 
illogical. She did not reckon the obvious 
results of such a course. She stood there, 
sweltering with heat, not daring to move, 
but feeling safe from discovery, when she 
heard Wilbur rise and approach the 
closet. Her mind, always a very quick 
one, leaped to his purpose. The min- 
ister kept his cigars in the closet. Wil 
bur was coming for them in order to 
strip them of their labels. 

Wilbur opened the closet door. Minnie 
held her breath. He fumbled. His fum- 
bling hands actually touched her feet, 
but, strangely enough, he did not ap- 
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parently realize it. He was intent upon 
cigar-boxes and not looking for a girl’s 
feet, and Wilbur Bates’s mind moved in 
straight lines when he had any definite 
end in view. He had thought the cigar- 
boxes might be where the suit-cases were. 
When he touched Minnie’s feet he sim- 
ply remarked, “Damn!” Then he lit a 
match and explored the closet shelf at 
its farthest end, where the boxes were 
neatly piled. Wilbur took them down 
and went out, leaving the lighted match 
on the floor. Minnie peered out of the 
coat and watched that match. She was 
obliged to. It was close to an inflam- 
mable duck suit of the minister’s, and it 
was not her policy to be burned alive. 

Wilbur had left the closet door open. 
Minnie reflected that men always left 
doors open, always threw lighted matches 
on floors. She reflected that women were 
superior, then that she loved the min- 
ister, though not in the way to induce 
her to marry him, partly because he had 
led her to love him in ancient ways and 
partly because he had injured her and 
she had injured him. The match went 
out. Minnie softly drew her eyes under 
the dark, tobacco-scented smother of the 
coat. Her hearing seemed preternatural. 
She could hear Wilbur stripping the gay 
little bands from the cigars and replacing 
them in the boxes. She wondered if he 
would finish before the minister returned 
and himself replace the boxes in the 
closet, or if it would fall to the minister’s 
lot. She hoped Wilbur would replace 
them. He had failed to discover her 
once and might fail again, but Mr. Yale 
might be keener. 

The time went on. Minnie heard the 
clock on the study shelf tick. It struck 
the half-hour, then, after what seemed 
ages, the hour. Then Minnie waited for 
the return of the minister, her mother, 
her sister, and also Maria. The church 
was near. They would come soon. Wil- 
bur had not finished his work. The 
agony of waiting for one thing would 
soon be over, at all events. She would 
hear the front door flung open, the voices, 
the footsteps, then Edward Yale would 
enter the study and—she thought unrea- 
soningly in a sudden panie—might rush 
at once to the closet and discover her. 
She did not stop to consider how very 
unlikely it was that he should be seized 





with a desire to inspect his winter coat 
upon this soft June night. Everything 
seemed horribly possible. 

The front door opened; she heard the 
steps, the voices. Then Edward Yale en- 
tered the study. 

“Hullo, Yale!” remarked Wilbur 
Bates. 

“ Good-evening, Bates,” returned the 
minister, in a voice whose dismay he en- 
deavored vainly to conceal. The other 
man laughed easily with a queer mixture 
of malice and good-nature. Wilbur Bates 
was a tormentor from the cradle. Teas- 
ing was to him the condiment, the es- 
sential one, of all life. 

“T call that a pretty welcome,” said 
he, “a mighty cordial weleome for a man 
who comes in and spends his precious 
time doing what might be called fancy 
work for a friend.” 

“Oh, gammon!” replied the minister. 
“T am always glad to see you, but you 
know what the trouble is.” 

“Your confounded sermon,” said Bates, 
coolly. 

“Yes, just that. Saturday night and 
not half done.” 

“ Read an old one.” 

“That I will not do.” 

“You flatter yourself that a man or a 
woman in all your congregation would 
remember, O thou puffed up one!” 

“T flatter myself with nothing. I dare 
say you are right and nobody would recall 
a word of a sermon I preached six months 
ago. I’m not sure that I could myself, 
but I am here to write new sermons, not 
palm off old ones.” 

“Lord, what an inconvenience it must 
be!” said Bates, going on with his work. 

“What is an inconvenience?” 

“A conscience. Why don’t you dump 
it, as Christian did his in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress?” 

“Tt was not his conscience, but his 
sins, which made his heavy burden,” said 
the minister, a trifle didactically. 

“Rot! The sins would not have 
weighed a feather if it had not been for 
the conscience. When he dumped the sins, 
he dumped the conscience and walked 
off, like the cock of the walk, drums beat- 
ing and plumes flying. Did you never 
learn that, man? That was the con- 
science that Christian was bent double 
under, not the sins.” 
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‘I can’t argue, Bates. I must finish 
my sé rmon.” 

“Come on, then.” Bates got up and 
OK another chair, leaving the one befor 
thyself 
nd play off the law and the gospel.” 


Chen Minnie heard the tick of the ma- 


the type-machine vacant. “ Sit 


chine, and she could pi ‘ture to herself the 


poor minister, with a worried face, striv- 
write a sermon under such dif- 
Wilbur Bates had the 


refrain from his humming song while 


ne to 


neuilties. 


decency 


Yale continued with his work. Neither 
of the men spoke. Minnie was suffering 
tortures from standing so long in one 


position. She began to fear lest over- 
wrought muscles and nerves should give 
way and she go down with a crash. After 
Bates finished his 
moved upon the closet with his cigar 
boxes. Minnie held her breath while he 
stacked the boxes on the shelf and retired. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed, with a sniff. 

“ What is the matter?” asked the min- 
ister, absently. 

“What a dandy you are, Yale!” 

“Don’t know what you mean.” 

“You hang little dinky bags of violet 


” 


a while work and 


sachet in your closet, ll swear you do. 

“Rot?” 

“Youdo. Iam going to close the door.” 

When the door was closed Minnie sank 
down in a little heap of weak collapse 
upon the suit-cases. 

“ Mice in your closet, too,” she he ard 
Wilbur state. 

“Very likely. Don’t care if there are. 
My best clothes are up-stairs,” 
the minister, rather irascibly. 
him with malicious enjoyment, and yet 
his glance was kindly. Minnie, huddled 
upon the suit-cases, knowing that if the 
door were opened suddenly she would 
certainly be discovered, waited. 

Then that which ordinary logic should 
have taught her happened. There was an 
outery, a dismayed outery in the house, 
and the study door was flung open after 
a sharp knock. Of course, Minnie had 
been missed by her mother and sister and 
Maria, and it was after ten o’clock at 
night. Minnie heard the sharp, staccato 
notes of alarm. She heard the minister 
and Wilbur Bates respond. She heard 
questions, answers, wild surmises. This 
surpassed all which she had imagined. 
There was no way out of the difficulty. 


returned 
Bates eyed 
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She had not thought of her mother and 
sister and Maria, and the inevitability of 
their missing her. 

She heard Emma’s sharp explanatory 
words: “Came very knowing 


] happened to hear 
Minnie is so apt 


near not 
that she was gone. 
distant thunder—and 
to have all her windows wide open—and 
and I thought they 
ruined, so I hurried into her 
room and— F 

“The bed had not been slept in,” 
Maria. 


“There was no one at all there,” cam 


she has new curtains 
would be 


stated 


in her mother’s mild tones of wonder, as 
if she had been surprised at not finding 
a large crowd. 

For one second 
she thought desperately of giving up this 
miserable herself. 
Then the thought of the utter impos 
sibility of such a course kept her huddled 
stiff and still. 

“We will go and search the house and 
grounds and rouse the village if neces- 
sary,” rang out suddenly in the min- 
ister’s voice, and Minnie heard a note 
of anxiety in it. 


Minnie’s head swam. 


disclosing 


ship, of 


Then there was a rush 
of feet and silence except for vague, dis- 
tant ealls. Minnie could th ik of noth- 
ing better than to slip out of the closet 
When they should find 
her at last she did not know whether she 
would be obliged to lie or not. She never 
had lied, but the possibility of the neces- 
sity of such a course occurred to her. 
She waited until she could not hear a 
sound, then she slid stiffly down from the 
suit-cases, opened the closet door softly, 
and emerged, and there Wilbur 
Bates. He had just re-entered the room 
and had closed the door behind him. He 
turned as white as she when he saw her. 
“So I was not mistaken,” he said, in a 
hoarse whisper. Minnie regarded him 
in a sort of fascinated way. Her little, 
beautiful face was woefully scared and 
piteous, so scared and piteous that it was 
almost terrible to behold. The panic- 
stricken soul completely dominated all 
the soft flush of rose and gold and blue, 
the sweet curves and dimples. The girl 
stood naked as to her inner self before 
the man who loved her in his own way. 
He moved toward her and patted her 
shrinking shoulder. “Don’t be fright- 
ened,” he whispered, “ I'll find a way out.” 


and fly up-stairs. 


stood 
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Then the quick compassion faded from 
his face, which became menacing and 
stern. “ What,” he demanded, in such a 
loud voice that Minnie gianced apprehen- 
sively at the windows—* what were you 
doing in that closet, hiding in Edward 
Yale’s closet?—you!” There was in- 
famous suspicion and horror in his look 
and voice. Minnie told. She kept noth- 
ing back. She repeated what she had in- 
terpolated in the sermon, and Wilbur took 
up the page and read it with a grin. 
“You know I overheard this afternoon,” 
said Minnie. 

“What a girl you are!” said Wilbur. 
He bent with silent laughter. “ Lord,” 
said he, “that poor fellow will be certain 
to read it; he will think it witcheraft, 
and the congregation will think it 
heresy.” 

“ No, he will not read it,” said Minnie. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T shall tell him.” : 

Wilbur took her by the shoulders. 
“Do you realize what he will think of 
you?” 

Minnie nodded. Her blue eyes looked 
black, her face was so pale. 

“You know, of course, that he is head 
over ears in love with you.” Minnie 
gasped. “ Didn’t you know it? Well, I 
will tell you, because what you have done 
proves conclusively that you have no love 
for him.” 

“But he said—” 

Wilbur laughed. “ That was nothing. 
TI led him on. I was profaning his holy 
of holies, and he threw all his old boots 
in front of it to stop me. You can think 
yourself lucky that he said nothing worse. 
You women don’t understand a man like 
Yale. Neither do I, entirely, for that 
matter. But I wanted him to say things 
which you would hear and which would 
not be flattering, and I had my way. I 
am, I presume,” stated Wilbur, with a 
queer, critical air, as if he stood before 
some spiritual looking-glass, “not alto- 
gether what poets term the soul of 
honor. I will grant that I do think Yale 
has been in some doubt about the ex- 
pediency of marrying you; whether you 
are not too much of a beauty and a 
petted darling to make what is popularly 
called ‘a suitable minister’s wife.’ Yale 
has an enormous appreciation of the de- 
mands of his profession. However, he is 


in love with you and—” Wilbur started. 
“You, too!” he eried. 

“T am in love with nobody,” stated 
Minnie. But she was too late to conceal 
the flash of heavenly joy at the revelation 
of love. 

Wilbur was silent for a moment. His 
curved lips were white. When he spoke 
it was very slowly, as if he had to make 
an effort not to stammer. “ You know 
perfectly well,” said he, “that, whatever 
his sentiments have been, they would un- 
dergo a change the minute he knew of 
this. You know that—when he knows—” 

Minnie nodded. 

“Well, it is like this, then: if he 
knows, he will put you out of his mind 
and heart. If he does not know and mar- 
ries you, such a secret would be like a 
deadly poison between husband and wife, 
especially when the husband was Yale 
and the wife you.” 

Minnie nodded. She tried to moisten 
her lips. 

“Tn any light, everything is over, 


then,” said Wilbur. “Here is my 
proposition: You do not tell Yale, and 
1 will not. Nobody will ever know. 


If he does read what you wrote” (Wil- 
bur grinned)—“ TI know what people are 

it will go in one ear and out of the 
other. He may puzzle over it awhile, 
but it will amount to nothing. You keep 
quiet, and I will. TI have a plan to shield 
you. There is not much time. And— 
you must promise not to definitely refuse 
me for two years. I know you don’t love 
me, but the years are alchemists. Prom- 
ise, Minnie, quick! I hear them coming.” 

Minnie heard, too. <A horrible panic 
seized her. To be found here with Wil- 
bur Bates! To have him tell the truth! 
And how many might come? There 
might be more than her mother and sis- 
ter, Maria and the minister. She looked 
helplessly at Wilbur. He caught her arm, 
forced her out of the room into the hall 
to the stairs. “Run for your life,” he 
whispered. “Go into your room and lie 
down. Leave the door open and you can 
hear what I tell them. Then you ean 
close it. Nobody will disturb you.” 

Minnie obeyed. She fled up the stairs 
and into her room and flung herself on 
her bed, where she lay vanting. She 
heard Wilbur’s voice as through running 
water. 
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Wilbur had invention. It was a clever 
tale which he told. It would require, 
later on, certain precautions to establish 
it upon a lasting basis, but it was clever. 
‘She is in her own room,” said Wilbur, 
finally. “ She seemed quiet. I would ad- 
vise nobody, not even her mother, to dis- 
turb her to-night. 
human being in such a panic of terror.” 
Wilbur had been telling a tale of Minnie 
coming home from the house of one of 


I have never seen any 


her girl friends down a lonesome side 
street, of 
a mad scamper to the shelter of some 


a following man, of a détour, 


thick undergrowth until she encountered 
Wilbur. “She seemed quiet at last,” 
Wilbur went on. “ When we passed my 
house I made her stop, and my house- 
keeper gave her a glass of port and a 
quieting powder which she herself takes 
for insomnia. She will sleep if not dis- 
turbed.” 

Minnie rose and closed her door softly. 
After 


a few minutes, however, her door was 


Then the house became very still. 


opened by degrees and a head thrust in. 
‘She is there,” proclaimed Maria quite 
audibly, evidently to Minnie’s mother 
and sister. There were warning hushes, 
and the door was closed again. 

She had no doubt 
whatever of what she was to do. She 
had not the shadow of a doubt. She was 
not going to remain silent with regard to 


Minnie lay waiting. 


what she had done. She was going to 
destroy not only love, but the merest re- 
spect for herself in Edward Yale’s heart. 
She thought with hot scorn of Wilbur 
Jates guarding her secret and waiting 
for her possible vielding to his suit. She 
was going to tell the truth. 
absolutely no struggle whatever in her 


There was 


mind, which was fixed in its purpose. 
She only waited until she was sure that 
her mother, sister, and Maria were in 
their rooms. She knew that the poor 
minister would have to remain in his 
study writing his sadly interrupted 
sermon. 

Finally she rose and stole down-stairs. 
She dared not knock at the study door, 
and was relieved to find it slightly ajar, 
with a long glimmer of light marking its 
length. She pushed the door gently open. 
The minister did not hear her. He sat 
with his side face to her, and he looked 
very young, very tired and disheartened. 
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The minister was young, and he had a 
boyish air which caused him to seem 
younger than he was. Minnie entered 
and closed the door softly behind her. 
Then he saw her. 

He started up, looking fairly fright- 
ened, and tried to speak, but Minnie 
interrupted him. She told in a low, me- 
chanical voice, as if she were repeating a 
lesson, her whole pitiful, absurd little 
story, but she did omit her eavesdropping 
in the arbor. 


That involved too much. 
She simply said, “ You had vexed me 
about something, and I took that awful 
way to get even.” 

To her astonishment, the young man 
looked relieved. “Goodness!” he ex- 
claimed, like the veriest boy. “You do 
take a load off my mind. I have been 
reading that sentence over, and I had an 
unele who was crazy, and I wondered if 
anything were going wrong with me.” 

Minnie stared. The tears welled up in 
her blue eyes. She felt as if she had 
brought her feet down with a _ horrible 
jolt upon nothing at all. 
she almost sobbed. 

Edward Yale looked at her: 
dimpled, 


strong, 


“T am sorry,” 


little, 


feminine thing, weak and 


harmonies and disecords, alto- 
gether darling and the beloved of his 
soul. Then he took her in his arms. “I 
nearly went mad when I thought you 
were lost, that something dreadful had 
happened to you,” he said. 

“ Why ?” 

“Because I love you. 
known it all along?” 

“Then why did you say what you did 
to Wilbur this afternoon ?” 

“He did not tell!” 

“No, I heard. I was in the arbor. I 
could not help hearing.” 

Edward Yale hesitated. He colored. 
Then he spoke out like a man and called 
himself names. “I was a coward and a 
cad to speak so to Bates,” he said. “ But 

well, I will not excuse myself. I was 
a coward and a ead, but I loved you; 
You shall have the whole truth. 
You deserve it. I loved you—who could 
help it?—but I did have doubts, even if 
you would so honor me, as to whether you 


Haven’t you 


only— 


would prove just the best wife for me in 
view of my—sacred calling. You are so 
very beautiful and you have always been 
so petted and- 
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“Made such a doll of,” said Minnie, 
piteously, looking up at him. “I know 
that very well, Mr. Yale.” 

“Will you marry me?” asked the 
minister. 

“IT am afraid I am not best for you. 
What I did shows that you were right. 
I am just a doll.” 

“What you did shows you are not a 
doll—coming down here and telling me 
the truth. Will you be my wife?” 

“Tf you are sure 

“ No doll ever telis the truth,” said the 
minister. “She cannot, because she is 
just a pretty little lie herself. Will you?” 

“If you are sure.—Poor Wilbur!” 

“Oh, he told me. He is going around 
the world. He said he would get over it, 
and he will. He hates being unhappy.” 

“When did he tell you y” 


“Ran in here before he went home. 
Told me he was off to-morrow, and said 
good-by and told me how you had re- 
fused him. He gave a queer reason, 
though, for going.” 

“ What ?” 

* He said he was going not because you 
had refused him, but because he had 
found out that my doll was a woman. 
Said he was hit harder than Pygmalion. 
Now, sweetheart, run up-stairs to bed.” 

“You will not get your sermon done!” 
said Minnie after a little. She looked 
ruefully at the manuscript on the table. 

“Of course not, dear. It is Sunday 
now, and I can’t write sermons on Sun: 


day.” 
“What will you do?” 
“Preach an old sermon to a new tune,” 


said the minister. 


‘*Huge Cloudy Symbols”’ 


BY MILDRED HOWELLS 


ys ETIMES it seems to me that I have seen 
Two giant shapes, who, seated at their ease, 
Gaze face to face, while, stretching wide between, 
The earth is laid a plaything on their knees. 
Over its checkered surface to and fro, 
Jeneath their shadowy fingers in the game 
We helpless human beings come and go, 
Knowing not whither, nor yet whence we came, 
Each moving blindly his appointed way 
Till without warning from the sunlight swept; 
Nor will their hands the mystic players stay 
For all our prayers, or tears in anguish wept. 
And this I mark, however Life begins 
The game, yet in the end Death always wins. 
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CLIFF-DWELLINGS IN THE 





CANON DE LOS FRIJOLES 


American Archeology 


BY ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 


Department f Ge 


F any man, aside from the archol- 
ogist, should have correct ideas as 
to American archeology, it should 

be either the intelligent settler who 
actually lives among the ruins of pre- 
historic villages or the magazine-writer 
who attempts to inform the public. 
How scanty is the knowledge of either 
I discovered in New Mexico in the 
spring of 1911. Down in the southern 
part of the State I started one morning 
for a three days’ drive through various 
ruins of which I had heard vague re- 
ports. My driver, a wide-awake settler 
from Texas, evidently thought me some- 
what weak-minded to insist on driving 
off into the trackless desert just because 
some one had reported potsherds scat- 
tered on the ground. 


“There’s nothing there,” he pro- 





tested, “nothing but just a few little 
bits of pottery, not so big as my hand. 
I’ve saw it all time and again. I don’t 
want to take you out there and then have 
you tell me that you’ve wasted your time. 
There’s pottery like that everywhere, 
just places where Indians used to camp.” 

I told him that I understood all that, 
but we would go on. As we drove I 
found how little he, like ninety-nine out 
of one hundred of his fellows, had ob- 
served of the interesting sights of his 
daily life. When I asked whether the 
pottery was painted he was at a loss how 
to answer. “ Well, now, I can’t rightly 
say. It seems like one time when my 
wife and I were driving out here we did 
pick up some fancy pieces, kind of black 
and white, but I disremember. I didn’t 
take notice, and we throwed them all away.” 
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FiG. t—-CONVENTIONAL INDIAN DESIGNS 


Next I asked about the location of the 
pottery. “I don’t see any here. I 
thought you said it was scattered every- 
where. And yesterday, when I was up 
in the mountains, I could not find a bit, 
although I searched carefully. Is there 
any over yonder in the flat?” 

My questions set him to thinking, 
and at once he began to find interest 
in the lives of his ancient predecessors. 
“You're right. The pottery isn’t found 
everywhere. Now that I think of it, 
I’ve never saw any in the mountains 
or out in the adobe flats. It’s always in 
the fine sand two or three miles from 
the foot of the mountains. Yes, sir, 
around these Jarilla Mountains it’s al- 
ways that-a-way, just a little way from 
the hills in the sand between the gravel 
and the adobe. Now why do you sup- 
pose that is?” 

When we reached the first ruin, which 
at first sight appeared to be nothing but a 
barren waste of sand and scraggly bushes, 
I at once found a potsherd bearing a sym- 









































FiG. 2—EVOLUTION OF AN INDIAN DESIGN 


metrical design in black on a white 
ground. The settler soon found another, 
and as we held them side by side for com- 
parison, he made a discovery. “ Look; 
they’re different. Ain’t they pretty! Now 
I never took notice before how neat them 
patterns is. Here’s another. And look 
at this red one with a brown pattern. 
Say, those old fellows must have spent 
a heap of time thinking up how to do 
their painting.” 

The significance of the designs on our 
bits of pottery was far greater than the 
settler realized. As every one knows, 
artistic peculiarities, such as peculiar 
methods of ornamenting clothing and 
dwellings, or special patterns for use 
upon pottery, are among the surest means 
of establishing the relationship of races, 
or the development of civilization, and 
are of great value for that purpose even 
where written records are available. 
Among races like those of ancient Amer- 
ica, whose language is lost and who knew 
no form of writing, they become of 
double importance. Few save the stu- 
dent of the science of art, however, 
realize the wonderful way in which it 
is possible to trace the workings of 
the human mind by means of the stages 
through which some simple design has 
passed. For instance, who would say 
for a moment that the two conven- 
tional designs shown in Fig. 1 had 
anything to do with birds? Yet Mr. 
Kenneth M. Chapman, curator and artist 
of the Archeological Museum of New 
Mexico, assures us that such is the ease. 
At first one is inclined to scoff at such 
a statement, but when the proof is 
presented skepticism quickly changes to 
belief. From potsherd after potsherd 
derived from ruins in all parts of the 
plateau region cf northern New Mexico 
Mr. Chapman has patiently gathered in- 
numerable designs, and has classified 
them as only an artist can. Thus he 
has obtained several series of from ten 
to thirty or forty stages each, which 
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how how the ancient Americans dre 

from nature at first, but iittle by littk 
departed from the original models unti 
tinally the extreme of conventionality 
as the rule. The first artist, the great 
master, perhaps, who first conceived the 
lea of ornamenting pottery with some 


looked at 


birds around him and to the best of 


ng more than mere lines, 


ability drew what he saw, crudely, 
doubt, but with unmistakable char 
er. When others, the disciples or th¢ 


litators of the master, began to draw, 


hey failed to turn back to nature. It 
as far easier to copy the drawings of 
ther than to work out the lines for 

themselves. Each copy lost something of 

riginality and force. 

On this and the opposite page ar a few 

Mr. Chap 


Perhaps the original 


amples taken from two of 


man’s long series. 


sign was copied a hundred or a thou 
and times before it was transformed 
rom the first to the second type of either 
eries, but little by little a change took 
nlace The two series appear to illus 
trate two diverse modes of development 
In the first case a design resembling a 
Greek seroll was developed from some 
nknown origin, probably as an ornament 
r baskets long befor 


Later it was transferred to 


pottery eame 


nto use. 


ittery, and the new conditions drew at 
ntion to its bird-like form. Thereupon 

was regarded as a bird, and was used 
not only as a seroll, but independently. 
In some instances, although not com 
monly, wings were added; but, oddly 
enough, feet seem almost always to have 
been omitted, perhaps in tacit and quite 
inwitting recognition of the fact that the 
creature was not really a bird. 

In the othe r case development followed 
different lines. Some genuine artist at first 
conceived the idea of drawing two birds 
together, one upright and the other re 
versed—a simple design, in truth, and yet 
Conventionality could searcely 
go further than in the final result—an 
oblong divided by diagonals into four 
triangles, the upper and lower of which 
are shaded. Yet even in this extrem 


original. 


the original design was still remembered, 

as is naively witnessed by the work of 

one unimaginative follower of tradition. 

At first he drew a simple oblong with 

diagonals and shading, but with nothing 
VoL. CXXIV.—No. 740.—37 
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Then he felt that 
\ iz. Probably he did 
not know that he had drawn two birds, but 
he remembered that the drawings on 


to suggest a bird 


something was wrot 


other people’s pots were different from 
his, and so, not daring to depart by a 
hair’s-breadth from tradition, he added 
the two little crooks which are all that 
remain of the birds’ heads and beaks 
Such studies as those of Mr. Chapman 
are not of value only or chiefly to the 
artist. They belong to all who are in 
terested in the study of the development 
How often, in E 
rope and Asia, we have had exactly what 


of the human mind. 


we seem to find here in early America 

a period of sudden initiative and indi 
viduality followed by a slow sinking into 
conventionality. We 
practically nothing of the character of 
the primitive Americans of the South- 
west. Yet we are probably not far 
wrong in assuming that the course of 
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their development in religion, manners, 
and morals was not unlike their develop- 
ment in art First came the days of 
invention and progress, and then the 
deadening process of continually copying 
the old, the worship of outward forms, 
the imperious demand of publie opinion 
that all men do as their fathers had done, 
and with that the cessation of progress 
and invention, and the final decay preced- 
ing extinction. 

Esthetic questions are only part of 
the problems which confront the student 
of archrology in America, or anywhere 
else for that matter. As the settler and 
the writer examined numerous little piles 
of fragmentary stones, I maintained that 
they were fireplaces, but my companion 
did not think they could be. Thereupon I 
kicked one of the heaps, which led him 
to another discovery. 

“Just look how red that earth is. 
Why, it’s been burned, and here’s a lot 
of charcoal. I reckon you’re right, after 
all. Those people must have lived here 
a long time to burn the soil so deep. 
And see how thick the pottery is. Looks 
like the Indians must have had a big 
fight and smashed all their crockery- 
ware.” 

As we tramped among the thorny 
mesquite-bushes, just putting out their 
pale-green leaves, we saw that each vil- 
lage had distinct limits. Some were 
thickly populated in the center and less 
so at the edges; while others consisted 
of seattered groups of houses with iso- 
lated dwellings in the interspaces. The 
observation of this fact, together with 
the evidences of long occupation, led to 
a diseussion of two of the most vital of 
archeological problems, the questions of 
how numerous the ancient people were, 
and how they managed to make a living. 
The settler felt at home with this last 
problem, for had he not long struggled 
to support himself and his family in this 
barren land? 

“This here’s mighty good soil, the 
best around here. It only needs water to 
raise all-fired good crops. You see, it’s 
all soft loam covered with sand, and 
it holds the water just fine. It’s like 
those principles of dry farming we were 
talking about. This here sand dries off 
after a shower pretty fast on top, but 
just as soon as the upper part is dry 





it makes a fine dust that holds the 
moisture in like a blanket. That’s why 
they put their villages just here. Sure 
those old folks knew what they were do- 
ing. Hohokam, did you call them? 
Queer name. Means unknown or per- 
ished, does it, in the talk of them Pimas? 
I guess it fits them pretty well. But, 
sure, I never supposed there was any- 
thing interesting in these old potteries.” 

After visiting three ancient villages 
we drove on in silence, winding in and 
out with exasperating slowness among 
sage-brush, yuceas, and thorny mesquites 
buried to the tips in sand. Then we 
climbed a long slope of barren gravel to 
the naked mountains. 

I was busily writing in my note-book, 
a process which always awakens curiosity 
in my companions. The settler had 
watched just how I held my fingers to 
write in spite of the jolting of the wagon, 
and had ascertained the type of facts 
which I was setting down, but now he 
was thinking to good purpose. At last 
he broke the silence. “ Look here; I’ve 
been figuring on that there. I can’t see 
how them Hohokams lived. Those ruins 
weren’t camps. They were lived in long, 
and those people must have had some- 
thing to drink. And they must have 
eat, too. You say they didn’t have no 
wells because they couldn’t dig without 
iron tools, and that’s sure reasonable. 
But there ain’t no water in these moun- 
tains, except once in about ten years in 
Water Cafion, and that ain’t enough. 
What we use is piped twenty miles by 
the railroad. There ain’t much to eat 
here, either. You say they didn’t have 
no cattle, and there’s nothing to hunt 
except a few jack-rabbits, and there can’t 
much else live here. They might have 
eat mesquite-beans some years. My 
horses last yvear when it got so dry 
stopped eating everything else when the 
beans ccme in, and they just got hog- 
fat. Queer how them mesquites seems 
to grow better dry years than wet. An- 
other thing them people could have 
eat was the blooms of this yere soap- 
weed — yucca, was it, you called it? 
We call it soapweed because the Mex- 
icans take the root and use it to wash 
clothes with. But, land! they couldn’t 
live no time on that, although cattle like 
it fine—it’s full of sap, and they can 
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go days and days without drinking while 
it’s in bud. Mr. Peck, over here six 
e on that ecattle-ranch, is a truthful 
man, and if he says it’s so, it must b 
so. Why, when he comes to town he'll 
go into the saloon and take one drink, 
maybe beer, and then you just can’t make 
him touch another. He Says that one 
time he wanted to eatch a steer. He 
and the boys watched the corral day 
times for twenty-six days and shut it 
up nights so nothing couldn’t have pos- 
sibly went in, and that steer never come 
for water till the twenty-sixth day. He 
ouldn’t have got water nowhere else, 
because there ain’t none in the whole 
country. That steer had just been eating 
soapweed, and it gave him all the water 
he wanted. Still them Hohokam can’t 
have used it much, for it don’t last long, 
and ’tain’t very tasty or satisfying. I’m 
thinking they must have had grain of 
some kind. There ain’t no other reason 
why we should see all them metate stones 
lying around. Any one can find them 
by the dozen if he looks near the pot- 
tery. I reckon those people must have 


raised corn or something, and that’s why 
they settled on good land. But ther 
sure must have been more rain them 
days, for nobody can’t raise nothing now.” 

The settler’s conclusions were nothing 
new, but they demonstrate how interest- 
ing American archeology is, even to the 
man without education. They show also 
how a first-hand knowledge of the traces 
of ancient civilization at once brings one 
face to face with the two fundamental 
problems which have already been stated: 
ilow long were the ruins of the Sonth- 
west inhabited? and, How dense was the 
population in ancient times? Some of 
the best archeologists have strongly in- 
isted that deceitful. 
The hundreds, and indeed thousands, of 
sites of ancient villages in Colorado, the 
Texan Panhandle, Utah, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, as well as in similar parts 
of northern 


appearances are 


Mexico, were not all in- 
habited at one time, so they tell us. 
Most represent mere temporary stopping- 
places where migratory bands of a peo- 
ple supposed to have been the an- 


cestors of the Indians settled for a 
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few years and then moved on. At the 
outside limit, so say these archeologists, 
the entire population never amounted to 
more than a few score thousands, whose 
civilization was of the lowest and most 
insignificant type. Other students, fewer 
in number than the orthodox school, hold 
that the majority of the ruins were all 
occupied at the same time and for century 
after century. They say that the popula- 
tion of the arid Southwest must have 
amounted to many hundred thousands 

decidedly more in all probability than 
the country supports to-day. Further- 
more, if this were so, although the type 
of civilization may have been most 
primitive compared with ours, yet it was 
hy no means so low as that of the modern 
Indians. It must have been of the same 
grade as that of early Babylonia, Egypt, 
Palestine, or Greece before the art of 
writing was invented. People who could 
dwell peacefully for centuries in large, 
permanent communities, and could build 
great communal houses and long systems 
of canals, were by no means untutored 
savages. Civil order and submission to 
the will of the majority must have been 


as well leveloped among them as among 
us. Such a view leads one to believe 
that, if only we could trace it, the history 
of the primitive Americans would prove 
quite as interesting, and to us possibly 
more interesting, than that of the early 
Oriental peoples to whom our scholars 
devote so much time and our millionaires 
so much money. 

How little the world knows of our in 
teresting archeological problems is _ il- 
lustrated not merely by the experience 
of the uneducated settler, but by my own 
surprise at what I saw in northern New 
Mexico. At the quaint old town of Santa 
Fé, searcely more than a big Mexican 
village in spite of its well-known name, 
I spent a few days as a guest at the 
museum which has lately been established 
by the Archeological Institute of America. 
Even the archeologists themselves have 
been slow to realize that American ar- 
cheology is as interesting and as full of 
problems as is that of any other country. 
Years ago, in 1881, they established a 
School of Archeology at Athens for the 
study of antiquities and for the training 
of Americans who propose to devote them- 
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cluded home in the forest. We crossed 
to the west side of the muddy river by 
a shaky bridge, held in place by a long 
wire rope tied from its center to a deep- 
set post far up-stream—like a pair of old 
suspenders fastened in the back with a 
string. Down in the barren valley at an 
altitude of 5,500 feet the vegetation con- 
sisted of yuccas, sage, cacti, and other 
desert forms, but it changed rapidly as 
we ascended. A long climb of a thousand 
feet took us steeply up over variegated 
layers of voleanic tuff of pale pink, yel- 
low, or brilliant orange shades, inter- 
spersed with the darker blue-black ba- 
saltic lava flows, and capped by other 
layers of tuff forming red-brick co- 
lumnar cliffs. At the top the voleanic 
deposits form the broad, level Pajaritan 
(Piahiari’tan) plateau, deeply cut by nu- 
merous cafons. There we found a beau- 
tiful region covered with forests of juniper 
and pifion at first, and of fine yellow 
pine at higher elevations. It was delight- 
ful to drive slowly along, sometimes on the 


well as the lowland, is too dry for eulti- 

vation except by means of irrigation. 
Midway of our ride we came upon the 
first cliff-dwellings. Im Asia I had seen 
hundreds of caves built by man for 
his habitation, some, such as those of 
Phrygia, having houses added in front 
of them; but somehow these seemed dif 
ferent and more interesting, for they were 
American, the first that I had seen of 
our famous cliff-dwellings. The cliffs of 
this region, formed of soft voleanic tuff. 
are full of natural caves varying from 
the size of an egg to that of a house. 
but these are easily distinguishable from 
the more symmetrical excavations mad 
by man. Furthermore, the artificial 
caves are usually associated with ruined 
walls of roughly squared stones built up 
in front of them so as to form rooms. 
many of which are still visible. No 
need to dwell on this, for it is fa- 
miliar to every one. Few people, how 
ever, realize how interesting such simple 
dwellings become when one actually 
travels among them, 


not seeing those es- 











pecially prepared for 
exhibition, but com- 
ing upon them unex- 
pectedly in the wil- 
derness and feeling 
the spirit of discov- 
ery steal over him 
and fill him. All 
that afternoon, as we 
drove through the 
pine woods, we 
watched eagerly not 
only for caves, but 
still more for the 
little mounds which 
here and there pro- 
claim the location of 
ancient houses sep- 
arated from the main 
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level, again dropping into the hollow at 
the head of a cafion, and then climbing a 
slope once more to the upland, where we 
could look out east or west at great 
snowy mountains. Yet in spite of the 
beauty and the trees, we saw no sign of 
habitation, for all the great plateau, as 


villages. He whose 


CHaco CANON eyes have not been 


opened may pass a 

hundred ruins and 
not see one of them, for they are merely 
heaps of stones, but he misses half the 
joy of such a ride. 

Until we actually counted, we had no 
idea of the abundance of these ancient 
habitations. In the space of seven miles 
we saw houses within sight of the road 
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in forty-nine different places; and inas- 
much as several houses were often clus- 
tered in one group, the total number of 
was sixty-seven. Mere 
but had 
rooms, must 


farm- 
from 


dwellings 
houses 


eight 


been 


they 
to 
inhabited bv 
so that 
the open, park - like 
of the 
found 


were, some 


twenty and 
more than one family, 
in our seven-mile drive through 
forest plateau 


within 
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habitants spread far more than 
they an eminently 
peaceful folk, not forced to live in pro- 
tected spots or to build forts and to keep 
watch and ward at all times. For a long 
period before the advent of the enemy 
which finally displaced them, their lives 


were free their 


widely 


their successors: wer 


and comfortable in 
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to mature during 
dry seasons like that 
of 1910. 


These 


little ruins, almost unnoted even by the 


scatt red 


archeologist, present one of the most in- 
teresting problems of American archzol- 
The potsherds found in them are of 
a different type from those of the larger 


ogy. 


villages or of the majority of the cave- 
dwellings immediately around them. The 
pottery of the Mr. Chapman 
pointed out, is almost wholly a fine-grained 


farms, as 
ware painted white and adorned with geo 
in black. In the other 
however, only a little of this is 
the 
a coarser white 


metrical designs 
ruins, 
found, while 


commonest kinds 


ware with more abundant 


are 


curves in the designs, and a wholly dif- 
ferent type of red adorned with 
black figures painted with a species of 
differences in the pottery, 
coupled with other evidence, such as thi 
manifestly greater of the isolated 
ruins, show that here we have to do with 
two occupations as distinct from each 
American and 
The first 


ware 


glaze. These 


age 


other as are the modern 


Spanish occupations. in- 


THE RUINS OF PUYE BEFORE EXCAVATION 


high forest homes. 


vanished, 


How or why they 

they came and 
whither they went no man ean tell, but 
perchance we shall learn the story little 
by little. It will not be wholly a story 
of peace and monotony, but of stirring 


or whence 


action, raids, plunder, repeated invasions, 
great distress, and the final displacement 
of an old civilization by a new. 

This change of races, this supplanting 
of one race by another, happened more 
than once. Formerly the cliff-dwellers 
were supposed to have been of the same 
the modern but 
that this true. 

probably 


race as Indians, 
not Pos- 
the modern Pue- 
blo is related to the second or village- 
building type of ancient inhabitants, but 
not closely. The of the dead, 
exhumed after centuries, tell something 
of the tale. The modern Pueblo Indian 
is brachycephalic, his head is relatively 
broad, as any one can tell by looking at 
his Some. dolicho- 


now 


we know is 


sibly—nay, 


bones 


face. however, are 
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cephalic, with long heads, but these are 
in a minority. The present Indians are 
clearly of a mixed race. Their predeces- 
sors, on the contrary, were of a pure race, 
predominantly long-headed, like ourselves. 
Therefore we infer that they were con- 
quered by invading broad-heads, and that 
finally the invading broad-heads and as 
many of the long-heads as had neither 
fled nor perished became amalgamated 
into a single race. Perhaps the ancient 
farmers, the medieval village-dwellers, 
and the modern Pueblo Indians were not 
the only races which have passed across 
the stage of history in the prehistoric 
days of America. The faint glimmerings 
that we have of the relation of race to 
race suffice to show that when Greece 
and Rome were great, or when our an- 
cestors were swarming out of the East 
and North into western Europe, events 
in America were equally complicated. Ar- 
cheology alone can throw light on these 
events, but the task is far from easy. 
Debating such problems as this, we 
finished our drive through the woods. 
At six o’clock, when the sunset chill of 
early April had impelled Mr. Chapman 
and myself to walk, we came to a sud- 
den terminus of the road at the top of 
a high cliff. Evidently no wagon ever 
went down into the bottom of the Cafion 
de los Frijoles, the Bean Cafion, nearly 
five hundred feet below us. Unhitching 
the horses, we turned them toward the 
head of the steep, winding trail which 
zigzags down the face of the eliffs, and 
shouldering our light baggage, we fol- 
lowed them. We had not gone far when 
I uttered an involuntary exclamation of 
delight. I knew that we were to visit 
one of the most interesting ruins of the 
Pajaritan Plateau, but I had no idea of 
finding it in so picturesque a cafon. 
T had still less expectation of sud- 
denly seeing far below us on a small, 
level space at the base of the precipice 
a structure which at first sight suggested 
a Roman amphitheater. It was the vil- 
lage of Tuyoni, excavated by the School 
of American Archeology in 1908, 1909, 
1910, and 1911. The plan is most sym- 
metrical, a circle slightly flattened on 
the north side, and containing from five 
to eight tiers of rooms arranged like 
the seats of a theater. Across the flat- 
tened end where the stage would be 


expected, a line of rooms contains the 
remnants of three circular chambers or 
kivas, designed for religious  cere- 
monials. 

The Cafion de los Frijoles contains 
not only the main ruined village of 
Tuyoni and several smaller ones, but 
also many caves and _ cliff - dwellings. 
Doubtless the caves were at first the 
chief homes of the aborigines; but as 
time went on and a higher state of 
culture was reached, the excavations were 
used chiefly as storerooms, and the main 
life of the households was in rooms of 
stone plastered with mud. Often a house 
consisted of three tiers of rooms in front 
of a cave; and in many cases the rooms 
were built one on top of another to a 
height of three stories. Most of the 
rooms, like those of all the primitive 
people of the Southwest, were entered 
through the roof. The small size of the 
rooms, six feet by ten on an average, is 
surprising. The reason, however, is 
clear. On the high Pajaritan Plateau 
the temperature often falls to ten degrees 
below zero. The relatively dense popula- 
tion must quickly have used up all the 
dead wood for many miles around, and 
it was no easy task for a_ primitive 
people, unsupplied with metal tools, to cut 
fire-wood sufficient for anything more 
than the necessities of cooking. Farther 
south, or at lcwer altitudes, the rooms 
were larger, for there it was easy to keep 
warm. The low temperature does not 
appear to have diminished the number 
of inhabitants. Frijoles Cafion alone, 
within a distance of not over a mile and 
a half up and down its narrow bottom, 
probably had a population of fully two 
thousand, according to the estimates of 
Dr. Hewitt, for the number of rooms, 
including the village amphitheater, the 
eaves, and the cliff-dwellings, apparently 
amounted to about three thousand. 


In considering the civilization of the 
earliest Americans we are apt to under- 
rate their ability and progress because 
they achieved so much less than our 
own ancestors in Asia and Europe. We 
must remember, however, that the abil- 
ity of a people is measured not merely 
by the things which it achieves, but 
by the opportunities which it possesses 
and the difficulties which it overcomes. 
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Gunner 


Criswell 


BY ELSIE SINGMASTER 


N an afternoon in late September, 
1910, a shifting crowd, sometimes 
numbering a few score, some- 

times a few hundred, stared at a massive 
monument on the battle-tield of Gettys- 
burg. The monument was not yet finished, 
sundry statues were lacking, and the 
ground about it was trampied and bare. 
But the main edifice was complete, the 
plates, on which were cast the names of 
all the soldiers from Pennsylvania who 
had fought in the Civil War, were in 
place, and near at hand the platform, 
erected for the dedicatory services on the 
morrow, was being draped with flags. 

The shifting crowd was part of the 
great army of veterans and their friends 
who had begun to gather for the dedica- 
tion; these had come early to seek out 
their names, fixed firmly in enduring 
bronze on the great monument. Among 
them were two old men. The name of 
one was Criswell; he had been a gunner 
in Battery B, and was now blind. The 
explosion which had paralyzed the optic 
nerve had not disfigured him; his smooth- 
shaven face in its frame of thick, white 
hair was unmarred, and with his erect 
earriage and his strong frame he was 
extraordinarily handsome. The name of 
his friend, bearded, untidy, loquacious, 
was Carolus Depew. 

Gettysburg opens wide not only its 
hospitable arms, but its heart, to the old 
soldier. Even now, after forty-seven 
years, the shadow of war is not yet fled 
away, the roaring of the guns of battle 
is not stilled. The old soldier finds him- 
self appreciated, admired, cared for, be- 
yond a merely adequate return for the 
money he brings into the town. Here 
he can talk of the battle with the pro- 
prietor of the hotel at which he stays, 
with the college professor, with the 
urchin on the street. Any citizen will 
leave his work to help find a certain 
house where wounds were dressed, or 
where women gave out bread, fresh and 


hot from the oven; or a certain well, from 
which life-saving, delicious drinks were 
quaffed. When there are great excursions 
or dedications such as this, the town is 
decorated, there is waving of flags, there 
are bursts of song. 

No stretching of hospitable arms could 
shelter the vast crowd which gathered 
upon this occasion. The boarding-houses 
which accommodated ten guests during 
the ordinary summer traffic now took 
thirty, the hotels set up as many cot- 
beds as their halls would hold, the 
students of the college and the theo- 
logical seminary shared their rooms or 
gave them up entirely, in faculty houses 
€very room was filled, and all church 
doors were thrown wide. Yet many men 
—and old men—spent the night upon 
the street. 

Gunner Criswell wondered often wheth- 
er many lives ran like his, up and up 
to a sharp peak of happiness, then 
plunged down, down to inexpressible mis- 
ery. As a boy he had been intensely 
happy, eager, ambitious, alive to all the 
glory of the world. He had married the 
girl whom he loved, and had afterward 
enlisted, scorning any fears that he might 
not return. On the second day of July, 
1863, on his twenty-third birthday, he 
had lost his sight in an explosion on the 
battle-field of Gettysburg; on the same 
day his young wife had died in their far- 
away corner of the State, leaving a help- 
less baby to a blind and sick father. 

To-day the daughter was middle-aged, 
the father old. They lived together on 
their little farm in Greene County, 
Ellen managing the farm and doing much 
of the work, Gunner Criswell making 
baskets. War had -taken his sight, his 
wife, all his prospects for life; it had 
left him, he said, Ellen, and the fresh, 
clear mountain air, a strong pair of 
hands, and his own soul. Life had set- 
tled at last to a quiet level of peace. He 
had learned to read the raised language 
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of the blind, but he could not atford many 
books. He 


regularity in his 


was poor; 


enlistment the 


owing to an ir 


groverii- 


ment had not given him a pension, nor 
had any one taken the trouble to have 
the matter straightened out. The com 


munity was small and seattered, few pe 


sons knew him, and no Congressman 


needed his vote in that solidly Republican 
district Nor was he 


that the giving of 


entire ly certain 


to those who 


y™ Nsions 


could work was not a form of pauperiza 
tion. He, for instance, had been pretty 
i well handicapped, yet he had got on. 


| He said to himself often that when on 
went to war one offered everything If 
there was in his heart any faint, linger 


ing bitterness be- 
’ cause his 
had 


for him, 


country 
nothing 
had 


much, 


done 


> 







who 
given he r so 
he checked it sternly. 


And, 


said often to himself 


besides, hi 


with amusement, he 
had Carolus Depew! 
It was Carolus 
had told 
vening in July, 
the 


who him, 
one ¢« 
about Pennsyl- 


Vania 


monument. 
Carolus had_ served 
in a different regi- 


ment, without injury 
and with a thousand 
brav« adventures. 


He was talking about 





them now. 

“Tm going! I’m 
going back to that 
place. I could find 

. it. I know where I 
: knocked that feller 
down with the butt 

of my gun when my 
ammunition give 

J out. I know exactly 
where I stood when 
the eaptain said, 

‘Give ’em hell, Car 

olus !’ The captain 
and me, we was 

: pretty intimate.” 

The blind man 
smiled, his busy 
hands going on with iy eiacaiin 
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their unending work. When he smiled, 
his tace was indescribably beautiful: 


ne’s heart ached for the 
vears ago had had to die 
* Ellen!” he called. 


Ellen appeared in the doorway, in her 


woman who fifty 


and ke ave him. 


hort, unbecoming gingham dress. She 


had inherited none of her father’s beauty, 
and the freshness of her vo ith was gone. 


She looked at her father kindly enough, 


but her voice was harsh, Ellen’s life, too, 
had suffered from war. 
“Ellen, Carolus wants me to go with 


him to Gettysburg in September. A 
dedicated, and 
Carolus says our names are to be on it. 


May I go? 


great monument is to be 


beg 


THAT 


FELLER DOWN WITH THE BUTT OF MY GUN!” 
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Ellen turned swiftly away. Some- 
times her father’s cheerfulness nearly 
broke her heart. 

“| guess you can go if you want to.’ 

“ Thank you, Kellen.” 

‘I’ve reckoned it all out,” said Carolus. 
‘We can do it for twenty dollars. We 


ought to get transportation. Somebody 


HE WISHED HIMSELF BACK IN HIS OWN 
WITH HIS WORK AND HIS PEACE OF 








PLACE : : 
MIND devotion to _ his 


ought to make a present to the veterals, 
the government ought to, or the trusts, 
or the railroads.’ 

“Where will we stay?” asked Gunner 
Criswell. llis hands trembled suddenly 
and he laid down the stiff reeds. 

“They'll have places. I bet they'll 
skin us for board, though. The minute 
I get there I’m go- 
ing straight to that 
monument to hunt 
formy name. They'll 
have us all arranged 
by regiments and 
companies. Ill find 
yours for you.” 

The hand of the 
blind nan opened 
and closed. He could 
find his own name, 
thank Heaven! he 
could touch it, could 
press his palm upon 
it, know that it was 
there, feel it in his 
own soul — Adam 
Criswell. His calm 
vanished, his passive 
philosophy melted in 
the heat of old de- 
sires relit, desire for 


fame, for power, for 
life. He was ex- 
cited, discontented, 
happy yet unhappy. 
Such an experience 
would crown his life, 
it would be all the 
more wonderful be- 
cause it had never 
been dreamed of. 
That night he could 
not sleep. He saw 
his name, Adam 
Criswell, written 
where it would stand 
for generations to 
come. From _ that 
time on he counted 
the days, almost the 
hours, until he 
should start for Get- 
tysburg. 

Carolus Depew 
was a selfish person, 
for all his apparent 
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friend. He had found the monument, 
and he had impatiently hunted for the 
place of Gunner Criswell’s Battery B, 
had guided his hand to the raised letters, 
and then had left him alone. 

“T’ve found it!” he shouted, a moment 
later. “‘Carolus Depew, Corporal,’ big 
as life. ‘Carolus Depew, Corporal’! 
What do you think of that, sav! It 1 
be here in a hundred years, ‘ Carolus 
Depew, Corporal ’!” 

Then Carolus wandered a little farther 
along the line of tablets and round to 
the other side of the great monument. 
Gunner Criswell called to him lightly, 
9s though measuring the distance he 
had _ gone. When Carolus did _ not 
answer, Gunner Criswell spoke to a boy 
who had offered him souvenir postal 


WAR CHANGED SUDDENLY FROM A_ THING 


OF STATISTICS TO WHAT IT ACTUALLY WAS 


cards. It was like him to take his joy 
quietly, intens« ly. 


“Will you read the names of this 
battery for me?” he asked. 

The boy sprang as though he had re- 
ceived a command. It was not only the 
man’s blindness which won men and 
women and children; his blindness was 
seldom apparent; it was his air of power 
and strength. 

The boy read the list slowly and dis 
tinctly, and then refused the nickel 
which Criswell offered him. In a 
moment Carolus returned, still thrill- 
ed by his own greatness, as excited as 
a ehild. 

“We must hunt a place to stay now,” 
he said. “ This is a grand spot. There’s 
monuments as far as the eye can reach. 
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Come on. Ain’t you glad to walk with 
‘Carolus Depew, Corporal ’?” 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon 
when Carolus left Gunner Criswell on 
a doorstep in Gettysburg and went in 
search for rooms. At a quarter to six 
the blind man still sat on the same spot. 
He was seventy years old and he was 
tired, and the cold step chilled him 
through. He did not dare to move; it 
seemed to him that thousands of persons 
passed.and repassed. If he went away, 
Carolus could not find him. And where 
should he go? He felt tired and hungry 
and worn and old; his great experience 
of the afternoon neither warmed nor fed 
him; he wished himself back in his own 
place with his work and his peace of 
mind and Ellen. 

Then, suddenly, he realized that some 
one was speaking to him. The voice was 
a woman’s, low-pitched, a little imperious, 
the voice of one not aceustomed to be 
kept waiting. 

“ Will you please move and let me ring 
this door-bell ?” 

Gunner Criswell sprang to his feet. 
He did not like to acknowledge his in- 
firmity; it seemed always like bidding for 
sympathy. But now the words rushed 
from him, words than which there are 
none more heartrending. 

“ Madam, forgive me! IT am blind.” 

A perceptible interval passed before 
the woman answered. Once Gunner Cris- 
well thought she had gone away. 

Instead she was staring at him, her 
heart throbbing. She laid her hand on 
his arm. 

“Why do you sit here on the steps? 
Have you no place to stay?” 

Gunner Criswell told her about Carolus. 

“You must come to my house,” she 
invited. 

Gunner Criswell explained that he 
could not leave his friend. “ He would 
be worried if he couldn’t find me. He ”— 
Gunner Criswell turned his head, then 
he smiled—“ he is coming now. I can 
hear him.” 

Protesting, seolding, Carolus came 
down the street. He was with several 
other veterans, and all were complaining 
bitterly about the lack of accommoda- 
tions. The lady looked at Carolus’s un- 
tidiness, then back at the blind man. 

“T can take you both,” she said. “My 


name is Mrs. James, and I live on the 
college campus. Anybody ean direct you. 
You tell the maid I sent you.” 

Mrs. James’s house was large, and in 
it the two old men found a wide, comfort- 
able bed, distinguished and delightful 
company, and a heart-warming dinner. 
There were five other guests, who like 
themselves had neglected to engage rooms 
beforehand —a famous general of the 
Civil War and four lesser officers. Pro- 
fessor James made them all welcome, 
and the two small boys made it plain 
that this was the greatest occasion of 
their lives. The dinner-table was ar- 
ranged in a way which Carolus Depew 
had never seen; it was lit by candles and 
decked with the best of the asters from 
Mrs. James’s garden. The officers wore 
their uniforms, Mrs. James her prettiest 
dress. Carolus appreciated all the mag- 
nificence, but he insisted to the blind man 
that it was only their due. It was paying 
a debt which society owed the veteran. 

“This professor didn’t fight,” said 
Carolus. “ Why shouldn’t he do this for 
us? They oughtn’t to charge us a cent. 
Sut I bet they will.” 

Gunner Criswell, refreshed and_re- 
stored, was wholly grateful. He lis- 
tened to the pleasant talk, he heard with 
infinite pleasure the lovely voice of his 
hostess, he felt beside him the fresh, 
young body. of his hostess’s little son. 
Even the touch of the silver and china 
pleased him. His wife had brought from 
her home a few plates as delicate, a few 
spoons as heavy, and they had had long 
since to be sold. 

Carolus helped the blind man constant- 
ly during the meal; he guided his hand 
to the bread-plate and gave him portions 
of food, all of which was entirely un- 
necessary. The blind man was much 
more deft than Carolus, and the maid 
was careful and interested and kind. All 
the guests except the general watched 
the blind man with admiration. The 
general talked busily and constantly at 
the other end of the table; it was not to 
be expected that he-~should notice a 
private soldier. 

Tt was the general who had first pro- 
posed inscribing the names of all the 
soldiers on the great monument; the 
monument, though he was not a member 
of the building committee, was his dear- 
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est enterprise. Since the war the general 
had become a statistician; he was in 
terested in lists and tabulations, he en- 
joyed making due return for value 
received, he liked to provide pensions, 
to place old soldiers comfortably in 
Soldiers’ Homes. ‘The war was long 
past; his memory had begun to grow dim; 
to his mind the lives of the soldiers would 
be completed, rounded, by this tribute, 
as his own would be by the statue of 
himself which should some day rise upon 
this field. It was he who had compiled 
the lists for this last and greatest roster; 
about it he talked constantly. 

Presently, as the guests finished their 
coffee, one of the lesser officers asked 
the man next him a question about a 
charge, and then Professor James asked 
another, and the war changed suddenly 
from a thing of statistics and lists and 
pensions to what it actually was, a thing 
of horror, of infinite sacrifice, of heroism. 
Men drilled and marched and fought and 
suffered and prayed and were slain. The 
faces of the raconteurs glowed, the eager 
voices of the questioners trembled. Once 
one of the officers made an effort to draw 
Gunner Criswell into speech, but Gunner 
Criswell was shy. He sat with his arm 
around the little boy, the ecandle-light 
shining on his beautiful face, listening 
with his whole soul. With Carolus it 
was different. Carolus had several times 
to be firmly interrupted. 

In the morning Mrs. James took the 
blind man for a drive. The air was as 
fresh and clear as the air of his own 
mountains; the little boy sat on a stool 
between his feet and rested his shoulder 
against his knee. Mrs. James knew the 
field thoroughly; she made as plain as 
possible its topography, the main lines, 
the great charges, the open fields be- 
tween the two ridges, the mighty rocks 
of Devil’s Den, the almost impenetrable 
thickets. To Gunner Criswell, Gettys- 
burg had been a little smoke-o’erlaid 
town seen faintly at the end of a long 
march, its recollection dimmed afterward 
by terrible physical pain. He realized 
now for the first time the great territory 
which the battle-lines inclosed, he under- 
stood the titanic grandeur of the event 
of which he had been a part, he breathed 
in also the present and enduring peace. 
He touched the old muzzle-loading can- 
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non; the littl boy guided his hand to 
the tiny tombstones in the long lines 
of graves ot the unknown; he stood where 


Lineoln had stood, weary, heart-sick, de- 


spairing, yet hopeful, in the fall of ’63. 

Then, strangely for him, Gunner Cris- 
well began to talk. Something within 
him seemed to have broken, hidden 
springs of feeling seemed to well up in 
his heart. It was the talk of a man at 
peace with himself, reconciled, happy, 
conscious of his own value, sure of his 
place in the scheme of things. He talked 
as he had never talked in his life—of his 
youth, of his hopes, of his wife, of Ellen. 
It was almost more than Mrs. James 
could endure. 

“It is coming back here that makes 
you feel like this,” she said, brokenly. 
‘You realize how tremendous it was, 
and you know that you did your part and 
that you haven’t been forgotten, that you 
were important in a great cause.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Gunner Cris- 
well, in his old-fashioned way. “It is 
that exactly.” 

Mrs. James had little respect for rank 
as such. The great general, the four 
lesser officers, her husband, her two boys, 
and herself were to drive to the dedica- 
tion that afternoon and to have seats 
on the platform, and thither she took 
Private Criswell. 
not sorry to be relieved cf the care of 
the blind man; he had found some old 
comrades and was crazy with excitement. 

“Tt is a good thing that she invited 
you,” said Carolus, “because we are 


Carolus Depew was 


going to march, just like we used to, and 
you couldn’t very well.” 

The dedication exercises were not long. 
To the blind man there was the singing 
which stirred his heart, there was the 
cool air in his face, there was the touch 
of the little boy’s hand, there was Mrs. 
James’s voice in explanation or descrip- 
tion. 

“There is the Governor!” cried Mrs. 
James. “ He will pass right beside you. 
There is the Secretary of War. You 
ean hear him talking to the Governor 
if you listen carefully. That deep voice 
is his. Can you hear?” 

“Oh yes,” answered the blind man, 
happily. 

He heard the speeches, he heard the 
music. he could tell by the wild shouting 
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when the great enveloping flag drifted 
to the ground and the monument stood 
wholly unveiled; he could feel presently 
the vast crowd 


eginning to depart. He 
stood q ie tiv while the great general near 
him laughed and talked, receiving the 


congratulations of great men, presenting 


the great men to Mrs. James; he heard 
ther bursts of cheering, other songs. 
He vas infinitely happy. 


Then suddenly he felt a strange hand 
on his arm. The general was close to 
him, was speaking to him; there was a 
silence all about them. The general 
turned him a little as he spoke toward 
the great bronze tablets with their record 
of the brave. 


‘You were in the army?’ asked the 
genie ral. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Tn what regiment ?” 

‘IT was in Battery B, sir.” 

“Then,” said the general, “let us find 
your nar o 

Mrs. James came forward to the blind 
man’s side. The general wished to make 
visible, actual, the rewarding of the 
soldier, and she was passionately thankful 
that it was upon this man that the gen- 
eral’s eye had fallen. 


One Knocks 


But Gunner Criswell, to her astonish- 
ment, held back. Then he said an ex- 
traordinary thing for one who hesitated 
always to make his infirmity plain, and 
for one who could read the raised letters, 
who had read them, here on this very 
spot. He said again those three words, 
only a little less dreadful than the other 
three terrible words, “I am dead.” 

“QOh, sir.” he eried, “I cannot read! 
I am blind!” 

The general flung his arm across the 
blind man’s shoulder. He was a tall 
man also, and magnificently made. It 
gave one a thrill to see them stand to- 
gether. 

“T will read for you.” 

“But, sir—”’ Still Gunner Criswell 
hung back, his hand elutehing the little 
boy’s, his beautiful, sightless eyes turned 
toward Mrs. James, as though he would 
have given anything to save her, to save 
any of them, pain. “It is not a question 
of reward, sir. I would endure it all 
again, gladly—everything. I don’t count 
it, sir. 3ut do not look for my 
name. It is chance, accident. It 
might have happened to any one, sir. 
Tt is not your fault. But my name has 
been omitted.” 


at the Portal 


BY CHARLES F, MARPLE 


NE knocks at the portal: 


“Is any 
It sounds like 


one there? 
a mortal;” 


‘Sister, beware!” 


“Who knocks at our portal? 
See the lamps flare! 


Be ve gods, be 
‘Sister, take 


ye mortal?” 


care!” 


“Go open the portal!” 
“Sister, I swear 

Who knocks is not mortal; 
Get us to prayer!” 


Flies open the portal; 
stare!” 
“°Tis Death, grim immortal, 
me there!” 


“Sister, you 


That beckons 
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Whew 


MONG the rather many letters 
which have come to us from the 
witnesses of our difference of opin- 

ion with a certain militant bishop, some 
months ago, on the matter of war as a 
moral agency, there is one which has 
peculiarly interested us. The writer 
seems to think some sort of politeness is 
due us because he is not quite in agree- 
ment with us (as if we were not hard- 
ened to that so much as to like it!) 
and he makes us what amends he can by 
saying at once that he is not quite in 
agreement with the bishop, either. He 
explains that he does not necessarily 
agree with the bishop in all things be- 
cause he does not agree with us in every- 
thing. But he holds that “strife seems 
an inevitable condition of existence, for 
better or worse,” and it seems to him 
that peace congresses and arbitration 
treaties deal with symptoms rather than 
causes. “ War,” he says, 
of greed. ... An overcrowded, struggling 
nation needs more territory and will have 
it, and it is unreasonable to expect it 
to melt away as emigrants, forsaking 
their eee traditions, and customs. 
The Japanese would not do this, and the 
Germans will not. As to private war,” 
he goes on, “there is something to be 
said: dueling at least taught men good 
manners and preserved the purity of pri- 
vate life. 
hardly a remedy for some outrages. At 
all events,” he thinks, we will admit that 
“in an absolutely peaceful world of 
Tolstoyan non-resistance there would be 
little room for heroism.” 

In much of this it seems to us that 
we have the direct ultimation of the 
bishop’s reasoning; and, in fact, there is 
no argument that will hold against his 
disciple’s logic that if a large war may 
be right a little one cannot be wrong. 
At the same time we do not suppose that 
the bishop would agree with all our cor- 
respondent’s conclusions; and we should 
like, if we might make so bold, to im- 
Vor. CXXIV.—No. 740.—39 


“is a question 





Suing a man for money is’ 









































gine them met for the discussion of cer- 
tain points in his letter and not altogether 
at one in regard to them. We should 
like to fancy them beginning at the end, 
for instance, and the bishop making his 
follower observe that what he calls “ Tol- 
stoyan non-resistance ” was no more and 
no other than the meek behavior under 
wrong inculeated by the Saviour of Men. 
He could remind our correspondent that 
it was Jesus Christ who originally taught 
that if a man smote you on one cheek 
you should turn to him the other; and 
that if the practice of this precept was im- 
possible in the case of armies—the notion 
of a hundred thousand men turning the 
other cheek was, in fact, absurd, was 
grotesque—still it must be remembered 
that the precept was probably not laid 
down by the Founder of our faith in 
irony, and certainly was not originally 
the notion of a Russian novelist. 

He might point out to our cor- 
respondent that the doctrine of non- 
resistance was not Tolstoy’s even at 
second-hand. He could allege the in- 
stance of a very large body of Chris- 
tians, formed nearly three hundred years 
ago, and calling themselves Friends, but 
known to the world by their nickname of 
Quakers, whose life was based upon that 
doctrine. The martyrs in all ages, he 
could observe, were non-resistants both in 
precept and practice, and most of those 
holy men and women who suffered pain 
and death in the several persecutions 
suffered meekly, and with no thought of 
resisting evil. In our own time and 
place, when the abhorrence of slavery 
animated the early abolitionists to their 
long struggle for the freedom of the 
negroes, their joy was to endure physical 
violence without returning it. At least 
they would not give blow for blow, 
though one who had felt the lash of 
their keen sarcasm, their cutting assault 
in words, could say of them 


“The moral bully, though he never swears, 
Nor kicks intruders down his entry stairs; 
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Though meekness plants his backward- 
sloping hat, 
And non-resistance ties his white cravat,” 


was still of like make with the fiercest 
of those who fight with fist and sword 
and gun. 

In fact, it is very difficult not to retort 
somehow, not to render evil for evil in 
word if not in act; and Tolstoy himself, 
to whom our correspondent attributes the 
notion of non-resistance, continued ver- 
bally militant to the last. It was Christ 
who enforced this ideal in precept and 
in practice, in word as well as in act, and 
after Him the Christian martyrs. 

It must therefore be called Chris- 
tian rather than Tolstoyan; and the 
bishop might say that the very fact 
of its impossibility in the case of 
armies made it all the more the duty 
of individuals to practise it; but we do 
not know that he would go so far. 
Private war, however, we feel pretty 
sure he would connote, had been abol- 
ished in civilized countries because it 
was a public nuisance, and we think he 
would probably add that dueling, which 
was a survival from private war, was 
contrary to the laws of every nation, 
even of those where it was tolerated by 
public opinion. If he asked his too 
logical, but not quite reasonable, disciple 
to be a little more specific about those 
“outrages” which money was hardly a 
“remedy ” for, and if he understood that 
he meant the wounds of a” husband’s 
honor, he might demand of our cor- 
respondent the proof that homicide was 
a better cure than a jury’s verdict of 
damages. He might inquire why, if it 
were, women were not encouraged to 
fight duels with the women who had 
wronged them, in those countries where 
men fought duels for like reasons. A 
bishop who was in the habit of address- 
ing miserable sinners without distinction 
of sex would be justified in holding that 
what was dishonorable to a man could 
not be otherwise to a woman; that in 
“some outrages” their guilt was equal; 
and that if a man was entitled to the 
satisfaction of a gentleman, a woman 
was entitled to the satisfaction of a lady 
in a parallel case. We do not assume 
that the bishop would take this ground; 
in supposing his controversy with our 
correspondent we are anxious not to com- 


mit him to sentiments he might disclaim. 
But it is not beyond the probabilities to 
imagine him asking whether the Amer- 
ican method of murder, with the hope 
of acquittal under the “ unwritten law,” 
was really more healing than the English 
plan of damages in the case of “some 
outrages.” 

As for good manners, were they more 
general, he might certainly doubt, in 
France and Germany than in England? 
If the bishop had lately been abroad, he 
must more than doubt; he must declare 
that general experience is to the con- 
trary. He must say that in England all 
ranks and classes were now of a gen- 
tleness so little comparatively used in 
France and Germany as to seem almost 
unknown there. Yet the duel was hon- 
ored in France and Germany and laughed 
at in England, while in America, where 
murder had been so generally substituted, 
good manners were no more valued than 
in France or Germany. 

We should ourselves take the bishop’s 
view, if it was his view, in this mat- 
ter; we should share his misgivings as 
to private war, and as to either the 
duel or our less formal habit of shoot- 
ing on sight, with consequent danger 
to the bystander. We believe none of 
these things teaches good manners, or 
preserves the purity of private life. We 
are afraid, in fact, that our correspond- 
ent has been dazzled by a romantic ideal, 
a chivalric survival. The duel was not 
the only bright spot in the Dark Ages 
which obscured for so long 


“The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 


To this glory, to this grandeur, the duel 
was unknown, and when its ray from 
the pistol’s flash or the rapier’s gleam 
was shed upon the medieval nations 
there were other things which perhaps 
illumined the lives of men quite as 
much. The bishop could very fitly re- 
mind him, for instance, that there were, 
throughout that time, devoted men and 
women keeping alight the lamps of learn- 
ing and charity in convent and cloister, 
and, in the humble labors of the plow 
and the loom, teaching civilization to the 
barbarized peoples. Besides, the bishop 
could add, there were always martyrs to 
the truth and the faith who were fairly 
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EDITOR’S 





heroic without the discipline of the duel; 
and, we might ourselves observe, to supply 
any deficiency in the bishop’s argument, 
even without the ennobling influences of 
war. We think we should have the 
bishop with us in our idea that in our time 
there were devotees of science who gave 
up their lives as bravely as any who ever 
died on the field of battle or at the point 
of the duelist’s pistol. What is the mat- 
ter, we should like to ask on our joint 
behalf, with the firemen who, every day 
and night, somewhere in our combustible 
country, risk their lives and limbs, not 
to slay or to mutilate others, but to save 
them from horrible deaths ? 

If we should hardly have the bishop 
with us in this inquiry, still, being heat- 
ed by controversy and sure of our ground, 
we should push on, and demand what 
was the matter with those physicians who 
eagerly respond to the call of humanity, 
and hurry to the scene of any epidemic, 
however infectious, at risks which the 
soldier never takes? If you came to hero- 
ism, what about those scientists who in- 
eur the risks of cancer in their experi- 
ments with radium? What about those 
investigators who, for the sake of hu- 
manity, dwell amidst cultures from which 
the deadly germ or the insidious microbe 
may penetrate some weak point in their 
systems, with as venomous effect as the 
cobra or the rattlesnake? The names of 
such men may not be written on the 
bronze or marble of monuments; these 
we still erect mainly to the heroes who 
direct battles well beyond the reach of 
bullets, or, if they fall in the fight, fall 
with tens of thousands of enlisted men 
who are there often by no choice of their 
own, compulsory heroes at fifteen or 
twenty-five dollars a month. But if our 
correspondent will not admit that the 
self-devoted physicians and scientists are 
heroic, perhaps he will allow that the 
women nurses who stand by the beds of 
pestilence with these fearless men, as lit- 
tle mindful of their own lives as they, 
have some slight touch of the heroic in 
their response to the call of duty. They 
may be mistaken in it, but surely they 


are brave in it. Not all the praise for - 


courage is due to the husbands who 
avenge their honor and come out guiltless 
of murder under the unwritten law. 

In such examples as we have noted 
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we find suggestion of the heroism which 
there would still be ampie room for “in 
an absolutely peaceful world of Tolstoyan 
non-resistance ” or Christ-like turning of 
the other cheek. The bishop himself 
must own the source of Tolstoy’s teach- 
ing, but we suppose we could not have 
him with us, as against our correspon- 
dent, if it came to the question of war 
on the national scale— 


“War with a thousand battles and shaking 
a hundred thrones.” 


We do not forget that, whatever he may 
think of private war or of dueling, he 
regards public war as tending, both in 
the combatants and in the non-comba- 
tants (who are always so immensely the 
majority in “the big wars that make 
ambition virtue”), to the cure of the 
maladies bred in them by peace. We have 
understood from him that such war tends 
to make them pure and honest, it “en- 
nobles statesmen,” and, a much more 
difficult matter, it ennobles women. He 
could not agree with our correspondent, 
therefore, that “war is a question of 
greed,” for if it is that sort of thing, 
how can it be so beneficent in its results, 
mending morals, and perhaps manners? 
We do not know that he would even 
agree that it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect an “ overcrowded, struggling nation 
tc melt away as emigrants,” for this, 
he might well urge, is the ideal of some 
high casuists for the ills of peace. Al- 
though “the Japanese would not do this, 
and the Germans will not,” the bishop 
must be given his pause in the praise 
of war if he once admitted that it was 
a “question of greed.” He must at least 
wish to distinguish, to say that the 
Japanese in having got their Corea, and 
the Germans in reaching out for more 
and more territory everywhere, were not 
altogether within their rights, however 
unquestionably within their mights. “ Un- 
reasonable?” he may be imagined asking, 
and saying he did not know about that. 
If war was to be preserved as a moral 
tonic and a purifying influence in civic 
life, we could not be too careful in 
guarding its source from contaminating 
motives. No, greed as the sole motive 
for war certainly would not do. If the 
Japanese and the Germans as their 
motive for expansion could prove (as we 
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hope we can in the case of the Philip- 
pines) that they are actuated by a pure 
and unselfish patriotism, very well; any 
war they make, with whatever butchery, 
may be overruled by righteousness and 
blest to their victims. Otherwise, the 
bishop might say, they had better reduce 
their bulk by the Antipon of emigration, 
so highly commended by some of the 
faculty, though stigmatized by our cor- 
respondent as “ melting away.” 

We fear, however, that our correspon- 
dent could hold his own against the 
bishop in the case of most modern wars. 
Business, it has been frankly recognized 
by some business men who have analyzed 
its nature, is war, and certainly war, its 
motives if not its methods, is business 
in our commercial age. The war, for 
example, against the South African re- 
publics which England brought to such 
a happy conclusion in their destruction 
not many years ago, was strictly a busi- 
ness enterprise, and was clearly “a ques- 
tion of greed.” The English wanted the 
gold-mines and the diamond-fields of the 
Boers, and they set about getting them 
with no more concealment than if they 
were carrying the rights of man to the 
Cubans and the Filipinos. We our- 
selves in our crusade against Spain had 
possibly an eye to the uninterrupted pro- 
duction of sugar, and perhaps the hope 
of something profitable in the way of 
hemp, and if our enterprise from a busi- 
ness point of view has not turned out 
such a brilliant success as that of the 
English, still our war with Spain was not 
devoid of greed. In fact, it would be 
hard to point to any war since our Civil 
War which has been actuated by any 
other ideal. Greed, business, has been at 
the bottom of them all. They may have 
reformed, chastened, purified the non- 


combatants, and even the combatants on 
both sides, but it is not yet history how 
they have done so. Upon the whole, 
peace seems not such a bad thing, though 
in saying this we are sensible that we 
may be uniting our imaginary contro- 
versialists against us. In non-essentials, 
such as private war or dueling, they may 
differ, but in the essential of the big wars, 
the wars of greed, of business, of expan- 
sion, which are so mysteriously blest to 
the souls of the survivors and outsiders, 
they are as one man. 

Yet we believe, in spite of them both, 
that if people are ever to profit by the 
sweet uses of hostility it must be in 
the peace which inevitably follows war. 
During war, nations cannot even ex- 
pand; they can only “melt away” by 
the Antipon of bloodshed, which seems 
as efficacious as emigration. As soon as 
they get down to business in the piping 
times of peace they put on weight. They 
begin to experience “that sense of full- 
ness,” and another war of expansion be- 
comes inevitable. It seems to be a 
vicious circle, in which mankind must 
revolve as long as war is applied remedi- 
ally. But peace is at least a palliative, 
and we cannot help thinking, with fit sub- 
mission to our controversialists, that it 
is best to try it as long as possible. When 
it does not seem to work, when we become 
so tight in the girth that we cannot bear 
it any longer, or when we feel ourselves 
so honeycombed by graft, by vice, by 
incivism of every sort, that we have no 
health in us, let us see what slaughter 
ean do for us. But not till then; and 
let us always remember that in war the 
wrong side often wins, just as in dueling 
the conclusion is searcely fair if, as 
usually happens, the worse man is the 
better shot or the ecunninger of fence. 
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SKED by Crito how he wished his 
friends to bury him, Socrates re- 
plied, “In any way you like—if 


” 


you can catch me.” This conviction of 
the soul’s independence of the body— 
as a musical harmony is independent of 
the instrument used for its expression— 
which pervades the Phado, was slowly 
reached in the course of intellectual 
development. The idea of some kind 
body as necessary to the soul, hereafter 
as well as here, has indeed never been 
given up in any form of faith, ancient 
or modern. It would never have oc- 
eurred to the primitive man to ask 
whether it was this earthly body or some 
other. While equally it would never 
have oceurred to him to doubt the per- 
sistence beyond the present life of both 
soul and body, he never thought of them 
apart, or of life itself as separate from 
the earth. He distinguished between 
light and darkness only, not between the 
seen and the unseen. Darkness for him 
had not extended its domain to Hades. 
He had not even a mythology. 

With the awakening of the creative 
faculty—that is, of the creatively pro- 
jective imagination—the history of the 
human soul, 
gins; this consciousness involving the 
sense of distinctions not hitherto recog- 
nized: between the soul and the body, 
between humanity and divinity, and be- 
tween a seen and an unseen world. 

In a recent Study we drew attention 
to the specialized senses of seeing and 
hearing, as distinct from the general, or 
fundamental, physiological sensibility, 
and the part these senses have played in 
man’s psychical development—as indeed 
the indispensable condition of such de- 
velopment. It is only through these two 
senses that we are cognizant of distance, 
and, through that recognition of the pos- 
sibility of remote contacts, are helped 
to emphasize our own separateness from 
the world. The novel partnership ac- 
centuates the partition. 


conscious of itself, be- 
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Other animals than man have vision 
and hearing. On the sensitive surfaces 
of animals in the lowest evolutionary 
scale and on those of the leaves of plants 
lenses are formed under the stimulus of 
light. But only in man do the senses 
of hearing and seeing lead to imag- 
inative speculation and art—to anything 
not directly suggested in the physio- 
logical organism. He alone explores the 
whole visible universe, consciously 1neas- 
uring it in the terms of his own reason 
and imagination, and seeking to find his 
place in the universal scheme. He alone 
considers himself as at the same time 
belonging by reason of his destiny to two 
worlds, the visible and the invisible. The 
one he knows and masters to the full 
extent of his capacities and powers, the 
other is an inscrutable mystery; but his 
soul, that elusive something beyond his 
grasp—that something in Socrates which 
his friends could not catch—is a part of 
that mystery, which must be one with 
that which lies beyond the visible 
and intellectually apprehensible external 
world. He alone has that wonder and 
curiosity which are the ground of sci- 
ence, and which ultimately, as in our 
time, demand its largest service for 
psychical adventure and discovery. It 
is the eternal quest for the only secret 
worth knowing. All other achievement 
fades into nothingness and futility, as 
the world also slips from our mortal 
grasp and vision, disclosing only 


‘Fallings from us, vanishings, 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds unrealized.” 


What is the secret of that harmony 
which pre-exists and survives its unstable 
ledgments in the tents of art, which 
passes from symbol to symbol of human 
faith, and dwells successively in the grand 
but fugitive metaphors which one race- 
civilization after another has lifted up 
on this shifty-tempered planet? That 
secret cannot be shut in any formula; 
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it is psychical and only open to psy- 
chical intuition. We appeal to science 
for some clue to such an intuition, be- 
cause science has no fixed traditions or 
symbols and seeks only disclosures; not 
to that kind of science which follows the 
narrow lines of close specialization, but 
to that which, in open-minded specula- 
tion, involves creative, and even poetic, 
imagination. This order of imagination, 
excluding fancy as well as opinion, yields 
suggestions which transcend the limita- 
tions of the fine arts and even of music, 
and, holding to reality, the more surely 
realizes the psychical implications of the 
physical universe. It is the servant of 
the soul. 

The proper function of science is, not 
to explain the universe, but to see it. 
In its main tendency- hitherto, even in 
evolutionary research, whatever its pro- 
fessions to candidness, science has been 
explicative, and, as the explication has 
usually been of the psychical in terms 
of the physical, the tendency has been 
toward a mechanical theory of the uni- 
verse—excluding the idea of creation— 
or at the best, as in monism, a concep- 
tionalistic theory. This monism, as rep- 
resented by Haeckel, regards the soul as 
merely a function of the brain, sharing 
its mortal dissolution; as if the harmony 
were a production cf its instrument, and 
perished therewith. 

3y way of contrast to this assumption 
let us note the attitude of a really open- 
minded physiologist, Prof. John S. Mac- 
donald, who in his address at the last 
meeting of the British Association created 
a sensation by suggestively leading up 
to a hypothesis implying the absolutely 
independent existence of something which 
he dared to call the soul. His suggestion 
took this course: 

He held it as probable that all the 
individual structures of the nervous sys- 
tem, including the brain, had just so 
much difference from one another, in 
size, shape, and function, as was the out- 
come of that measure of physical expe- 
rience to which each of them had been 
subjected, and that the physiological 
function of each was of the simplest 
kind. The magnificent utility of the 
whole system, wherein the individual 
units had such a simplicity, was due to 
the physically developed peculiarity of 


their arrangement in relation to one an- 
other and to the receptive surfaces and 
motor organs of the body. He then pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of certain 
physical mechanisms found in the body, 
external to the central nervous system— 
mechanisms placed, so to speak, upon 
the front of the system so that they were 
capable rather of affecting it than of 
being affected by it, and this to such a 
degree that they must be supposed as 
rather assisting in the development of 
the central nervous system than as being 
assisted to their development by it. 
There were, for instances, the lens sys- 
tem in the eyeball and the sound-conduct- 
ing and resonant system in the ear. 

In dealing with the central nervous 
system the suggestion had been made 
that it had been developed by just such 
conditions as were transmitted through 
it in its adult form. In the course of 
evolution the eyeball was formed by light. 
Either an external agency cognizant of 
the special arrangements of matter in 
reflecting, refracting, and absorbing light, 
or light itself, had formed and developed 
to such a state of development this pure- 
ly optical mechanism. In the same way 
it might be said that sound formed the 
sound-conducting and resonant portions 
of the ear, and that even, behind these, 
parts of the central nervous system had 
been developed by physical effects trans- 
mitted from the ear through this key- 
board, sound being thus transformed into 
nervous impulses. 

But if such was the development in 
the case of these two physical mechan- 
isms during the course of the evolution 
which led up to man, what occurred in 
the individual development? Admitting 
the possibility that sound might ap- 
proach the embryo and that fluid fric- 
tion was responsible for effects observed 
in the ease of the ear, obviously light 
was excluded, yet, in its absence, the 
eyeball was developed into a very per- 
fect optical instrument. What physical 
force might be considered as a substi- 
tute for light in this process? Since 
the retina was a portion of the central 
nervous system generally characterized 
by the undoubted possession of elec- 
trically charged surfaces, it might be 
assumed as probable that, in the absence 
of light, orderly electrical force was en- 
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gaged in the formation of the external 
optical mechanism. Indeed, light was 
probably transformed into _ electrical 
energy in the construction of the retina 
itself. Thus here we have an instru- 
ment formed by some set of physical 
conditions from which light was absent, 
to be used, after a certain abruptly oc- 
curring date, by light, a force that had 
up to this time had no access to it and 
yet found it most beautifully formed 
for its special use. 

Mind in man was associated with the 
brain. But phenomena incident to 
sleep and deep anesthesia familiarized 
us with the fact that the mind is not 
always necessarily associated with the 
brain, but only with it when it is in a 
certain condition. There was no scien- 
tific evidence to support or rebut the 
statement that the brain was possibly 
affected by influences other than those 
which reached it by the definite paths 
proceeding from the sense organs and 
from the different receptive surfaces of 
the body. It was still possible that the 
brain was an instrument traversed, as 
freely as the ear by sound, by an un- 
known influence which found resonance 
within it. 

Possibly, indeed, the mind was a com- 
plex of such resonances; music for which 
the brain was no more than the in- 
strument, individual because the music 
of a single harp, rational because of the 
orderly structure of the harp. Consider 
such a possibility, and the analogy which 
he had prepared in dealing with the 
eyeball was seen to have some meaning, 
inasmuch as an instrument shaped in 
the embryo by a certain set of condi- 
tions might in due course of time be- 
come the play of some new influence 
which had taken no immediate part in 
fashioning it. He would not dwell upon 
the point behind this statement except 
to say that he found it difficult to refrain 
from using the word “ soul.” 


The above abstract of the address, as 
reported by a London correspondent in 
the New York Sun, introduces us to a 
novel and interesting hypothesis, which, 
it must be understood, is only tentative- 
ly propounded by Professor Macdonald. 
As definitely as Haeckel he shuts the 
door against the survival of the in- 
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STUDY 


dividual consciousness, while giving the 
psychical world supremacy over and 
through the physical. The distinctive 
feature of this hypothesis is the idea 
that the body is for the soul, which 
reclaims it when it has reached the 
point of fitness for such reclamation. 
3ut there is nothing which distin- 
guishes the soul as human or as sep- 
arate, in this life or hereafter, from the 
universal mind. Indeed, Weismann’s 
far-reaching distinction between germ- 
plasm and the somatic (or body) cells 
yields, by implication, a hypothesis more 
attractive, one that at least maintains 
in its integrity the stream of humanity 
and the persistence of human destiny 
as long as there is any humanity, what- 
ever may be the fate of the individual. 

Instead of fixing upon a single point 
of meeting between the psychical and 
the physical—a point at which the 
psychical reclaims the physical — it 
would seem more reasonable to claim 
partnership between these at every point, 
with the hope that this partnership is 
indissoluble. If we wait upon the scien- 
tific imagination it may yet be possibl 
for us to reach a clear intuition of the 
psychical implications of the whole 
physical world. 

In particular we may await the results 
of that »sychical research which, be- 
ginning late in the last century, seems 
now to ve proceeding on sound experi’ 
mental lines, as Professor Macdonald ad- 
mitted, in response to inquiries put to 
him after his address. “ We must look to 
it,” he added, “ for results and guidance.” 

We turn therefore with interest from 
his suggestive discourse to Prof. Theo- 
dore Flournoy’s Spiritism and Psy- 
chology—probably the most important 
book on this subject since Frederic 
Myers’s Human Personality. Professor 
Flournoy, like Sidgwick and Myers and 
William James, has been not merely 
tolerant of psychical research — using 
that term in its limited and special sense, 
as an inquiry in relation to evidences of 
the survival of individual souls after 
death—but an eager promoter of such 
research. Yet the sympathetic attitude 
of all these philosophers has never pre- 
cluded their critical judgment of psy- 
chical phenomena. 

Of all these men, Professor Flournoy 
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is perhaps the most cautiously, though 
not captiously, critical — sometimes, it 
would seem, too. critical to suit his 

faithful editor, translator, and anno- 
tator, Mr. Hereward Carrington, to 
whom every reader of the book is deep- 

ly indebted not only for his luminous 
introduction, but for his judicious 
abridgment of the original text. 

Of course the work is largely a con- 
sideration of mediumistic phenomena, 
since it is mainly through these that 
psychical research has progressed; and 
the author is at his best both in his 
appreciation and in his criticism of such 
phenomena as those manifested by Mrs. 
Piper and Eusapia Palladino. 

The judgment reached by Professor 
Flournoy after many years of patient 
and ardent investigation, while it does 
not deny spiritism, or the possibility of 
its future substantiation, yet holds it 
unproven by the phenomena hitherto in 
evidence. There is in these phenomena, 
he claims, nothing which may not be 
explained by .reference to the mediums 
themselves or their associates. Medium- 
ship utilizes “the resources of the sub- 
conscious, the emotional complexes, la- 
tent memories, instinctive tendencies, 
ordinarily suppressed, ete., for the va- 
rious roles it plays.” The phenomena 
of telepathy and telekimesis he credits, 
but classes them as supernormal, and 
attributes them to powers of the soul 
itself not manifested in ordinary and 
normal conditions. These powers, how- 
ever novel in their-disclosure, are not 
new but old powers, belonging to that 
inferior stage of psychical evolution a 
relapse to which is a distinctive phase 
of mediumship. Psychical research 
therefore resolves itself into a study of 
the soul itself, with especial reference to 
“subliminal” imagination. 

Professor Flournoy insists that “we 
must not confound spiritism, which is 
a pretended explanation of certain facts 
by the intervention of spirits of the 
dead, with spiritualism, which is a 
religio-philosophical belief, opposed to 
materialism and based on the principle 
and value of individual consciousness.” 

Of course convincing evidence of 
spiritism would lead to something more 
than a belief, establishing beyond the 
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fact of individual consciousness the fact 
also of its survival after death: But 
even so, if established through com- 
munications as banal as those pretended 
to have been made hitherto, the fact it- 
self would lose its attractiveness, and 
“give us pause.” There is at least 
some measure of dignity in the unbroken 
silence. We bow with worshipful re- 
spect before the incommunicable mys- 
tery and hold as sublime the faith of 
those who have not heard—that faith 
which is the substance of things hoped 
for and the evidence of things not seen. 
We derive more comfort from the 
reasonableness which infers from the 
psychically wonderful the wonder of 
powers inherent in the soul itself than 
from the proposition advanced by Pro- 
fessor Macdonald, according to which 
the psychically wonderful is to be at- 
tributed to a universal soul reclaiming 
the highly organized body. It is pos- 
sible that we may learn much concern- 
ing the normal faculties and capacities 
of the soul through a study of the so- 
called supernormal, as we have had fresh 
light thrown upon sanity from a study 
of the abnormal. Through the state of 
trance, through the dissociation of 
things in the mental constitution usual- 
ly and developmentally associated, we 
almost have a glimpse of the soul freed 
from the limitations of its embodiment, 
but also without the advantages of those 
limitations. Almost we seem to see it 
entering into that region where there is 
nothing but ideation, nothing but tele- 
pathy, ete. In so far as it is in this 
estate, it resumes it, by virtue of its 
partial disintegration, from some lower 
stage of evolution. But it is neither 
wholly in nor wholly out of the body, 
having neither the value of complete 
integration nor that of complete dis- 
integration, for the purposes of clair- 
voyance. The phenomena realized are yet 
remarkable, and the suggestions derived 
from them are of considerable import. 
But instead of loaking backward evo- 
lutionally we are more reasonably look- 
ing forward, and seeking from science, 
brought to bear upon ever more and 
more advanced states of living expe- 
rience, the disclosure of new variations 
of psychical faculty and sensibility. 
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BY 


\LLO! may I come up? 

Oh you dear thing, I am so glad 
you, it seems perfect ages 

You dear darling thing you, it is per 

fectly oreat to have you back. Do I? Well 
you look perfectly sweet. 

Now I want to know 
When did you get in? I 
and meet you, I should have of 
I hadn’t been away. Oh how awful, 
we had a lovely voyage, perfectly fine. 
1 want you to tell me about yours. I do 
wish we could have come back together, 
what fun we had going over, shall you ever 
forget it? 

My dear I was so afraid we 
to come back on that 


to see 


about everything 
was crazy to come 
course if 
when 


But 


should have 
same steamer I didn’t 
know what to do. I should have died if I'd 
seen that doctor again. My dear do you 
remember the night landed and 
we were looking at the sunset and he said— 
[laughs I think he knew then we got up 
that joke on him. Well, if I'd come on that 
steamer I should have simply stayed in my 
stateroom all the way over, that’s all. 

But we had a perfectly lovely doctor com 
ing back, he was simply great. Some of the 
girls on the steamer pretended they didn’t 
like him. You see he more attentive 
to me than any one else and I thought he 
was very nice—yes, naturally. 

But he was awfully nice, don’t you know, 
he’d have the cook make candy for me, and 
he gave me one of his buttons for a hat 
pin and he got up a dance on deck the last 
night, and what do you think Mamma 
said it was too damp and wouldn’t let 
me go up. as if a doctor, of all people, 
would run the risk of any one getting 
cold. She was awfully snubby to him. 
The purser told us that Doctor Holt, 
that was his name, Cecil Holt—yes, 
isn’t it lovely ?—helonged to a very nice 
family, his father is a clergyman, of cours« 
that’s not swell at all, but it’s perfectly re 
spectable. 

And he 


before we 


was 


was so nice when I didn’t feel 
well. Oh no, I wasn’t a bit seasick. I think 
I got cold, T just felt like Iving still I 
guess 1 was lazy—no, it wasn’t anything 
like seasickness. And he’d come and sit by 
me and we'd have those long talks, he told 
me the last night that it was the pleasantest 
voyage he’d ever had. Mamma says he prob 
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ably that to some girl 
but I don’t believe it: don’t 
had those dark serious eyes 
Oh, thanks, that’s just 
for, some candy. 


say 8s 


every 
you 


voyage, 
know he 
what I 
Oh, my dear, 


was pining 
where did 
Aren't 
do you know I saw Gib 
London, at least I’m sure it 
was just like the pictures 
was walking with a regular 
Gibson girl. I wanted to follow them ter 
ribly, but Mamma wouldn't, and I never 
saw them again. 

How long were you ir London? ‘Two 
weeks—why you must have seen everything. 
Yes, Westminster’s lovely. Oh, you got 
your buckle, didn’t you? Liberty’s? Yes, 
it’s a beauty. Isn’t London perfectly great? 
Well, I should think so, I simply adore the 
tops of Poor Mamma 


you get those Gibson pillow-shams ? 


they simply great 
son one day in 
was, because he 
of him and he 


those busses 


was 


HE WAS WALKING WIT! Gipson Girt” 
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awfully afraid to go up, it was perfectly 
killing. I’d make her go first and then I'd 
go behind to encourage her and sort of boost 
her up, and then she’d get half-way up some 
times and want to come down, and I'd get 
laughing so I could hardly move; well it 
was worth the price of admission to see 
Mamma mounting one of those omnibuses 
And one day who do you think we met up 
there? You remember that fat man that 
sat at our table going over on the steamer? 
Yes, that one. Well one day Mamma was 
climbing up and she simply landed right 
on top of him, yes, he was on the omnibus. 
No! she didn’t remember him, and after 
she got her balance and a seat and came 
to, he began to talk to her and she thought 
he was awfully rude-—no, she didn’t remem- 
ber him. No, I was in a seat up in front 
and there sat Mamma looking ready to 
murder him. I was making faces at her 
as hard as I could, he was saying some 
thing about it being as bad as the day they 
had the racks on, and other pleasant al- 
lusions to the voyage. Oh, it was perfectly 
rich! I don’t remember now how it did end, 
I think he got off or else we got off, wasn’t 
it killing? 

I think London is great. Oh no, of course 
it isn’t in it with Paris. Did you go to the 
Military Tournament? Oh really? How 
mean! It’s fine. Mamma didn’t like it, but 
as I told her, how could she tell if she liked 
it, she was shutting her eyes or holding her 
hands over her ears the whole time, IL 
thought it was simply great. 

Where? Oh, yes, we went there, yes the 
National Gallery. Whose? Rembrandt? 
Well, I don’t remember it, but of course 
I saw it if it’s there. TI just rushed Mamma 
through that gallery, she’d got an idea we 
ought to do some solid sight every day be- 
fore we went shopping. I told her I thought 
we could see sights enough in the stores. 
My dear, we saw a woman one day, well, 
she was the limit. She was awfully old 
anyway, I guess she was thirty, well, she 





“| DIDN'T WANT TO GO TO THE GALLERY THAT DAY’ 


had on a sailor hat, and a white muslin 
dress and a fur boa and a gold chain and 
locket and open-work stockings and slippers 
and a bunch of flowers pinned somewhere up 
here. I didn’t want to go to the gallery a 
bit that day anyway, because I’d seen a 
perfectly lovely hat on Regent Street that 
| wanted awfully, and I was so afraid it 
would be gone. You know if you see a 
pretty hat in England you want to seize it, 
not knowing when you'll see another. 

I'd rather go to a gallery alone anyway. 
What I like to do is to watch those people 
copying the pictures. I think their copies 
are often lots prettier than the originals. 
But just as T get interested Mamma comes 
and drags me way off across the room to 
look at some old thing she says I ought to 
see. I think the best way, if you really 
want to do the thing properly, is to start 
at the door and go right round and look 
up and down till you get round, and then 
you know you’ve seen everything, and you 
get through much quicker. But Mamma 
goes first to one thing over here, and then 
she’ll go across there, and then back away 
and stand looking for about five minutes, 
with her head on one side, till I get so 
nervous I’m ready to fly. You see she 
studied art one winter before she was mar- 
ried, so she really knows all about pictures. 
The Woman’s Club have asked her to write 
a paper comparing all the galleries in Eu- 
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rope and I should think she eould do it. I 
guess I couldn't, but it isn’t because | 
haven't seen the things. 

Yes, I got the hat all right, why, it’s 
this one I’ve got on, but of course my hair 
doesn’t look nice now. Don’t they shampoo 
it finely over there? What’s that place in 
Bond Street? Yes, Truffets, I did that and 
St. Paul’s one afternoon, yes, it’s awfully 
impressive, but sometimes they don’t dry 
it enough. But I want to hear what you 
did after you left London? I[’ve been talk 
ing a blue streak, | want to hear what you 
lid Why, of course you went to Paris, 
isn’t it simply heavenly? Why that’s where 
we stayed, what was the number of your 
room Oh, can’t you remember? Perhaps we 
had the same room. What waiter did you 
have? No, ours had dark hair, he was aw- 


fully sweet Oh, 1 just love Paris, don’t 
you? Did you get lots of dresses [ want 
to see them some day when I’m not in a 
hurry. Were yours finished in time? Ws 


were so afraid ours wouldn’t come in time 
for the steamer—those Paris dressmakers 
have no more idea of telling the truth than 

the only way is to tell them you are going 
a week before you really are, and then they 
don’t believe you. 

Where? The Louvre? Yes, I guess we 
went there every day. Oh the picture one. 
Oh yes, that Louvre, yes, we went there, 
and we went to the Salon. I had an awfully 
good time there because we saw some peo- 
ple we met in London, a Miss Otis and her 
brother, he’s a Harvard fellow and _ he’s 
awfully nice. I think that’s the best part 
of traveling in Europe, you keep meeting 
people you came over with, or some one you 
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know, all the time. Now the day we went 
to see that old cathedral, what is it? Don’t 
you know —it’s awfully celebrated — yes, 


Notre Dame. Well, I didn’t want to go a 
bit, yes, it’s beautiful of course, well, just 
as I went in the door, don’t you know it’s 
sort of dark where you go in, well, what 
do you think?’ I ran right into Carrie 


Spencer. l said, W hy. Carrie Spencer, 
where did you come from? I never was so 
surprised in my life, IL thought I should 
cie laughing. It was the greatest luck, 


she was just the person I wanted to sec 
Don’t you remember she promised to send 
me the address of that lace-handkerchief 
place Well, she never did, so I said Carrie 
Spencer come right back into this cathedral 
and give me that address and I wrote it 
down. Did you go there ?—it’s a little place 
on the Rue de Something, I got the last 
one they had like hers, a perfect beaut, so 
I guess I sha’n’t forget Notre Dame in a 
hurry Yes, we spent ever so long in there. 
I think the nicest part about those cathe- 
drals are those cunning little chapels down 
each side, aren’t they dear? 

Did you go to Napoleon’s tomb? — Isn’t 
it? I think it’s the most stunning thing 
in Paris. I love anything with lots of gold 
like that. Give me Napoleon’s tomb every 
time! I wanted to stay all the rest of the 
time in Paris, but of course we had to do 
as many places as we could in the time we 
had. 

Well, I must go, haven’t you done some 
thing to this room? Wasn't the bureau 
over there? Well! I never knew such 
cheek, where did you get this picture?) Why 
my dear it never belonged to you at all and 
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I know just how you got it. There! Ha! 
ha! ha! now you've given yourself away, 
look out, you'll tear your sleeve. Oh, you 
want it terribly, don’t you? Well, you 
won't get it, take care, you'll tear it. There 
now! what did you want to do that for? 
Now it’s no good to any one. Oh, I don’t 
care, I'd rather have the one I have in the 
golf suit in the rhinestone frame any day, 
| didn’t want it, only I didn’t want you to 
have it. No, I’m not mad at all. Well, I 
must go, why | was going anyway. That 
hasn't anything to do with it. I’m not mad 
at all, only I think it was rather mean of 
you to take that picture and then act that 
way about it. Well who’s mad now? 

All right, we aren’t either of us mad, 
kiss me good-by—there now, we're all right. 
Oh say, are you going to the Rices’ to-mor- 
row night? Well I wasn’t, but I will if 
you will. All right, well I must go, good-by 
dear. 1 think that waist of yours is lovely. 
Oh, what are you going to wear to-morrow 
night? Yes, that will be fine, just the 
thing. I thought I’d wear a pink thing. 
Oh, no, it’s one I had before I went to Eu 
rope. You didn’t see it, you don’t think 
I’m going to waste one of my new things 
on the Rices, well I guess not much. 


Why, I should wear what you said, the 
lavender, it’s awfully becoming to you. 
Well what would you wear if you didn’t? 
Why, that’s so, of course I'd wear that. 
Well wear the other then, wear both. I 
must go, good-by darling. 

Oh! do tell me, does this coat look per 
fectly terrible? No, no one said it did, but 
1 had a sort of feeling it did, you don’t 
think it does? Well [’m glad—good-by. 
What do you say? If you ask me if I’m 
mad again I shall be, good-by dear. 

Gracious, I forgot the thing I specially 
wanted to ask you. Would you wear your 
hair this way to-morrow night or on the 
top? Well I think it looks like all creation 
on the top. I don’t know if I'll go anyway. 
Oh yes, Vil go. Well I must fly. There 
was something I wanted to say. Oh, yes, 
when shall I see you again? Say, why can’t 
you come back to lunch with me now? 
Well, that’s great, only get on your things 
quick. Then [ can show you my dresses 
and we'll have time for a good talk. Here, 
I'll fasten your veil, is that too tight? 
Well say when it is. Well this is simply 
great, come on, you're all right, your pin 
shows under your belt, now it’s all right— 
come on I’ve simply got to go. 





When Things are Asleep 


BY WILBUR D. NESBIT 


HEN I wake up in bed at night 


The house 


looks very queer; 


The hall lamp makes a sleepy light 
An’ ever’thing seems near. 
The chairs an’ things are all asleep 


In such a weary 


way, 


As if they’d like to fall a-heap 
But simply have to stay. 


The chairs look tired as tired ean be, 
Their backs all seem to ache: 

The one that plays the games with me 
Looks as if it would break. 

The bureau sleeps as calm an’ still— 


I almost hear it 


snore; 


The rug spreads out an’ tries to fill 
The bare place on the floor 


The window curtains sag ’way down 
An’ hardly even sway— 

They’re tired from showin’ all the town 
How straight they are all day. 

The pictures will not look at me 
For all their eyes are closed, 

Except my papa’s one—an’ he 
Looks like he only dozed. 


My clo’es are sprawled out on a chair 
As quiet as can be— 

They’re tired from runnin’ ever’where 
All through the day with me. 

An’ ever’thing’s asleep, except 
The clock out in the hall. 

It ticks away as if it kept 
Awake to call us all. 
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EDITOR’S 


Taking No Chances 

YOUTHFUL attor 

ney from New 
England, who hung out 
his shingle in a North 
Dakota town, was for 
a time hard put to 
make a living there. 
He was continually 
exercising his wits to 
the utmost to see that 

nothing got away 
from him.” 

One morning, as he 
sat in his office wait 
ing the coming of a 
man who had promised 
to pay a certain fee, 
there came a summons 
for him to go to court. 
Before departing, he 
placed this notice on 
his office door: 

“Out for an hour. 
Will be back soon. 
Been gone thirty-five 
minutes already.” 


Not Nice of Sammy 


WELL KNOWN 

educator tells of 
a school of advanced 
ideas in Boston, where 
in no pupil is ever 
punished in any way, 
the individuality -of 
every child being held 
too sacred for repres 
sion, 

One day, it appears, 
soon after her entrance 
into this school, one 
little girl came home with a face wet with 
tears and her mouth covered with blood 

The mother was greatly alarmed, and, 
taking the child into her arms, asked what 
had happened. 

The story of what had happened was 
sobbed out to the sympathetic mother. One 
Sammy Parker, it seemed, had struck the 
little girl and knocked out a couple of teeth. 

When the unfortunate youngster had been 
restored to equanimity, her father, who had, 
in the mean time, put in an appearance, 
naturally enough wanted to know how the 
teacher had dealt with Sammy. 

‘She didn’t do anything.” 

“Well, what did she say?’ 

“She called Sammy to her desk and said, 
“Samuel, don’t you know that was very anti- 
social?’ ” 


He. “Are you 
Sue. “Oh! passionately. I’ve put a lot of those puzzle 
and I know the names of nearly all our 


pianola records,” 


More Completely So 
MONG those in a train leaving New 
York one afternoon for a Northern 
suburb were a man and his wife. who 
were overheard discussing various ways and 
means of getting out of debt. 
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fond of art Or music?” 


The husband had taken from his pocket a 
considerable number of papers; and as he 
did so he observed fretfully to his wife 

‘I am completely in the dark as to how 
these bills are to be paid.” 

“Harry,” said his spouse, as she indi 
cated with her finger a highly tinted bill, 
“vou will be even more in the dark if you 
don’t pay this one—it’s the gas bill.” 


A Question of Color 


HE following story of a Wellesley Junior 
would tend to show that the sweet un- 
reasonableness of the feminine mind is not 
wholly done away with by higher education. 
This Junior filled a prescription for a 
tonic sometime during the spring semester. 
The medicine came in dainty little pills of 
a delicate apple-green shade. When the 
first supply was exhausted the young lady 
tripped back to the druggist and, taking out 
the last dose, which she had carefuly rolled 
up in tissue paper held it out to the aston- 
ished clerk and said, sweetly, “ Will you 
please match this pill?” 
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* Look, mother, kitty is dead,” 


“Run away, Ethel, ’'m very busy.” 


Literal 
= HAT is it,” asked 
the teacher, “ that 
binds us together and 
makes us better than we 
are by nature?” 
“ Corsets, sir,” piped a 
wise little girl of eight 


Overtime 


HE loeal chureh had 

been without a pastor 
for some time, and a com 
mittee had been sent to 
hear a near-by minister 
preach with the intention 
of calling him to that 
pastorate, provided the 
report of the committee 
should be favorable. Two 
of the committee had re 
ported their impressions, 
and the third, an old rail 
roader, was called upon. 
“Well, brethren and _ sis 
ters, | ain’t mueh to say. 


“ But, mother, she’s awfully dead!” The sermon pleased me 


What He Wanted 
fp SE oe man rushed into the 


police station one afternoon and shout 
ed for vengeance. 

“1 was hit by an automobile about five 
minutes ago, and the number of the ear was 
4.265,” he sputtered. “I can prove that he 
was exceeding the speed limit, and I want 
him stopped.” 

“You want a warrant for his arrest?” 

“ Warrant! 1 should say not! What 
good would a warrant do me at the rate he 
was going. What I really 
want is extradition papers.” 


Another Question 

HE teacher had _= given 

them a poser that day. 
In the grammar lesson the 
question had come up as 
to whether a hen sets or 
sits. Telling the children to 
find out the next day, the 
teacher had dismissed the 
question until later. The 
children asked their parents, 
they discussed it pro and econ, 
and the whole neighborhood 
was interested. Then some 
one put the question to Uncle 
“ Billy ” Lawson. 

* Well,” ventured the old 


gentleman, “that question , “— 
ain’t bothered me much so i 
far. What has alwavs been 

queer to me is, when a hen THe New 


eackles, has she laid or lied.” just a couple 


mightily, and there ain't 

many “ Bible-beaters”’ as 
has got anything on him. Just one thing | 
disapproved of, and that was, that though 
his thoughts was fine, brethren, his terminal 
facilities was awful poor.” 


A New Commandment 
VIDENTLY the local bank had _ been 
party to an embarrassing incident, for, 

over the cashier’s wicket, in fresh black let- 
ters, hung the following, “ Honor thy Father 
and thy Mother, but not a Stranger’s 
Check.” 
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MAID. “ Now ain't that too bad. mum? I’m 


0’ sizes too large for this flat.” 
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Testing the Saw 


, Who was planning to build an 
sleeping-porch at the back of 


lr am 


his house, had an expensive new saw sent 
home from a hardware store. He left his 
office early the next afternoon, with the in 


tention of getting the porch well under way 
before dinner; and as he was very much in- 
terested in doing the work himself, he donned 
a pair of overalls and went at it in 
spirits {An hour or so later he came tramp- 
ing angrily into the house, his faee dark 
with exasperation, and flung himself down 
in disgust. 

“ That new 


good 


saw I bought isn’t worth five 
cents,” he stormed. * Why, the thing 
wouldn’t cut butter!” ; 
His small son Tommy looked up in wide 
eyed surprise, 
“Oh yes, it 


, would, daddy,” he said, 
earnestly; “ 


why, Ted and I sawed a whole 
brick in two with it, just this morning!” 


One Way Rotnd 


HERE is an aged darky who has a stand 
outside one of the Washington markets, 
where he disposes of the produce that he 
brings from Virginia several times a week 
Not long ago he delivered a pair of dressed 
chickens to one of his customers. 








First 


She was 

























in the kitchen 


when the chickens were 

brought in, and, womanlike, shivered a bit 
when she saw the headless fowls 

‘1 should think you’d never have the 


heart to cut off the heads of those innocent 
chickens,” she exclaimed, involuntarily. 
‘I does hate to do it, ma’am,” said the 


darky, “but | 
a& way.” 
* How 7?” 


Tt chops de chiekens off de 


manages to git around it in 


heads.” 


A Unique Verdict 


WHEELING, West Virginia, lawyer says 

that heard many queer verdicts 

in his time, but that the quaintest of these 

was that brought in not leng ago by a jury 

of mountaineers in a sparsely settled part of 
that State. 

This was the first case for the majority of 
the jury, and they sat for hours arguing 
and disputing over it in the bare little room 
at the rear of the court-room. At last they 
straggled back to their places, and the fore 
man, a lean, gaunt fellow with a superla 
tively solemn expression, voiced the general 
opinion: 

‘The jury don’t think that he done it, for 
we allow he wa’n't there: but we think he 
would have done it ef he’d had the chanst.” 


he has 


Too Many 





Interests at Steak 


O’er City Roofs 


BY E. MARRINER 


THE SUN 
"ER city roofs the morning breaks, 
And far away I see the sun. 
| wonder where he could have been 
All the long hours since night begun. 


From my low cot I see his face 
Just as he comes up in the sky; 
I guess he’s glad it’s day again, 
The darkness gone and morning nigh. 


He must feel happy just to know 
I love to see his bright 
Each day, when he comes back again, 
\fter the long hours of the night. 


face so 


And nurse, she tells me, “that he 
Ail little sick boys, just like me, 
In cities and the country, too, 
And some, perhaps, upon the sea. 


sees 


“And that far off he sees the fields, 
And running brooks where fishes swim, 
And mother sheep, with wooly lambs, 
And birds that hop from limb to limb.” 


How nice it must be high up there 
Where you can see so many things 

The boys and girls in every land, 
Ships on the sea with sails like wings. 


“And some day.” nurse says, “if I’m good 
I will be well again and strong, 

And run and jump, like other boys, 
Out in the country all day long.” 


rHE MOON 
Sometimes at night T see the moon 
Sailing above me in the sky; 
And all around I see the stars, 


To count each one I often try 


The moon seems to be right above 
The roof where every night I sleep, 
But sometimes it is nearly lost 


In clouds that leok like big white sheep 


And nurse, she says: “ The moon looks down 
On city and on country, too, 

And sees the boys and girls asleep 
Far, far away.” 


Of course it’s true. 


“And far away it sees the birds 
All with their heads beneath their wings 
(A bird gets tired, | spose, like 
When all the day he 


me, 
sings and sings. 


“And in some fields, where it shines down 
The little lambs are all asleep 

In the cool grass, by running brooks, 
Each guarded by the mother sheep.” 


I wonder on some summer night, 
When the moon looks so big and roun: 
What it would do if suddenly 


The sun came up without a sound! 


How I would love to be a moon, 

So round and big and very bright, 
Just staying right up in the sky 

All through the lovely summer night 
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